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ON THE 


LIFE AND WRITINGS 

O F 

LUCIAN. 

A DIALOGUE, 


BETWEEN 


LUCIAN, and LORD f LYTTELTON, 
In ihl IiLYSIAN FIELDS. 

LUCIAN. 

Y tliat fhambling gait, and 
length of cnrcale, it mull be 
Lord Lyttelton coming this way. 



I, O R I) LYTTKLTO N. 

And by that arcli look and far- 
caftic fmilc you are my old friend 
Lucian, whom I have not feen this 
many a day. Fontenclle and I have 
juft now been talking of you, and 
the obligations we both had to our 
old matter: I allure you, there was 
not a man in all antiquity, for whom, 


* Lord Lyttelton, tie.] Not the laft Lord Lyttelton, 
but his illuttrious father, author of .Dialogues of the 
Dead, the Perfian Letters, &c. &u. 
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whilft on earth, I had a greater re- 
.gard than yourfelf. 

LUCIAN. 

' Nor is there a modern writers horn 
I more efteem and reipedt than the 
amiable, the elegant, the moral, and 
virtuous Lord Lyttelton. 

LORD LYTTELTON. 

In this, though Lucian was ne¬ 
ver remarkable for panegyric, I 
would fain think you itneere : that 
I am myfelf fo in what I have faid 
- of you, I have given you, 1 think, 
in my life-time, fufficient proof by 
my Dialogues of the Dead: thofe who 
flatter a man may deceive, thofe 
who court may betray; but thofe 
who take pains to imitate, have cer¬ 
tainly the highelt efteem for him. I 
endeavoured to come as nearly to 
you as I could. 

LUCIAN. 

And were, upon the whole, tole¬ 
rably fuccefsful; though, to fay the j 

truths* 
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truth (and truth you know is always 
fpoken in thefe regions), you are ra-* 
ther too grave to be quite Lucia- 
nic , too polite to be merry, and too 
wife to be very entertaining. I fpeak 
with freedom on this head, and the. 
rather, hecaufe your Dialogues, how¬ 
ever ingenious, are but an inconfider- 
able part of that large property of 
literary fame which you acquired, 
whereas they in reality make up my 
whole eftate; you can bear therefore 
better than myielf a little deduction, 
from it. 

LORD LYTTELTON. 

In point of humour and irony, 

I muft acknowlege, J have follow¬ 
ed you, 

Haud paffibus aequis. 

There is a vein of eafe and pleafalitry 
in your works which I have always 
thought inimitable, nor do I know 
any author, ancient or modem, that 
this refpe<5t can enter into compe- 
*9 
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tition with you; and yet you are not 
half fo much read, at leaft amongtl 
us , as many much inferior writers: 
the true value and admiration of Lu¬ 
cian will, after all, I am afraid, in 
every age and nation, he confined to 
the judicious few, who have a kind 
of clailic reverence for ancient ftory, 
and an entliufiaftic love of the fabu¬ 
lous and poetical: to thefe his deli¬ 
cate fatire and refined humour will 
always give inexpreffible pleafure. 

LUCIAN. 

But furely, my friend, general fa- 
tire, and true humour (and tlicfe 
you are kind enough to grant me), 
Hand as fair a chance of general ap¬ 
probation as any other fpecies of au¬ 
thorial merit can entitle us to. 

LORD LYTTELTON. 

That, I grant you, is a fair fuppo- 
firion, and might have its effect, 
were it equally true that delicate 
irony, like yours, were univerfally 

tailed 
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tailed and undcrftood; but, as my 
friend Triflram Shandy fays, “ It ft 
not in the power of every man to 
Taite humour, however he may wiili 
it; it is the gift of God.” 

LUCIAN. 

Humour, I grant you, is the gift 
of heaven, and fo, for aught I know, 
may be a tafte for it; but you will 
take this along with you, that what¬ 
ever is poifelTed by few is always af¬ 
fected, and pretended to, by many: 
though not one in a thoufuid has a 
proper and adequate idea of true 
humour, yet every one puts in a 
claim to it: few, therefore, would 
willingly be thought totally unac¬ 
quainted with, or difclaim all know- 
lcge of and acquaintance with me\ 
efpccially amongit you Engiiihmen, 
of whom humour is faid to b.c cha- 
racterillic. 

LORD LYTTELTON. 

It may be fo; but the unlearned 
a 3 have 
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vi 

have never yet feen you in a good 
Englifh drefs, and our literati are too 
proud or too idle to vilit you in your 
own: they accufe you, befides, of 
certain faults, which it would ill be¬ 
come me to mention. 

LUCIAN. 

O pray, my Lord, be not fcru- 
pulous ih that point; I took the li¬ 
berty but juft now to cenfure your 
works, andyou have a fair right to 
retaliate on mine: let us hear what 
your * Alexander’s and Percgrinns’ s 
have to urge againft me. 

LORD LYTTELTON. 

To be plain with you then, my 
friend, they objeft that in fome 
parts of your works there is fome 
degree of obfeurity. 

LUCIAN. 

Nothing, my Lord, fo obfeures 

* Alexander’s, isfe.J The enemies of Lucian, whom 
he has feverely fatirized. See the Tranflation, vol. ii. 
page j. and vol. ii. p. 431. 

an 
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an object as feeing it through a bad 
medium, that both diftorts and dif-. 
colours it; place that, I befeech you, 
to the blunders of taftelefs and ignor¬ 
ant tranfcribers, who have frequent¬ 
ly adulterated my ftcrling coin, and 
put their own bale metal in its Head; 
have often taken a great deal of 
pains to make me fpeak fa'lfe gram¬ 
mar, bad Greek, and nonfenfe not 
half fo agreeable as my own; and 
yet, my fenfe and meaning., in fpite 
t)f all their interpolations, may in 
nioft places, 1 believe, be fairly 
made out by the context. But this 
is by no means the word: treatment 
which I have received. Tranllators, 
•critics, and commentators have unit¬ 
ed to injure, mifreprefen't, and dif- 
grace me. I need not point out to 
your lordlliip the dull, imperfect, 
and unmeaning things which they 
have imputed to me, and which I 
never wrote, though they are to be 
a 4 met 
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* 

met with in every edition of my 
- works. 

LORD LYTTELTON. 

In this, I own, you are to be pi¬ 
tied ; hut to have more literary 
crimes to anfwer for than you were 
ever guilty of is what men of wit 
and genius muft always expedt; you 
have only to comfort yourfelf with 
this reflection, that readers of tatie 
(and fuch only you would wifli to 
pleafe), can eafily diftinguifh, by in¬ 
ternal and indifputable marks, what 
is really your’s from what is falfely 
afcribed to you. Can any man in 
his fe nfes fuppofe that the humorous 
author of Tnnon , iToxaris , and Her- 
motinius , could ever have thrown 
away his time and talents in fuch 
fchool-boy declamations as the 'Ty¬ 
rant-Killer, Harmon ides, and the 
DJinberitcd Son ; or that the avowed 
enemy of fuperftition and hypocrify, 
would lb contradict himfelf as to 

enter 
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enter into a ferious defence of Judi¬ 
cial Aftrology ? 

LUCIAN. 

You have forgot the * laft, though 
not the lead; of their impofitions, the 
Ocypus , which they have been fo 
obliging as to compliment me with; 
this, as I believe I one day hinted 
to you, was written by a witlefs So- 
phift, who, encouraged by my fuc- 
cefs in the Trayo-Podayra (one of my 
beft performances), took upon him 
to imitate it in that very dull and 
unentertaining after-piece. 

But this is not all that I have to 
complain of; the fame obliging gen¬ 
tlemen, who have attributed to me 
what I did not write, have thought 
proper alfo to rob me of what I 
really did: fome of them, on the 
wings not of love but of hatred, have 

* The The Ocypus is the laft of Lucian’s 
tra£ts, and follows the Tragopodagra in Hemfterhu- 
fius’s, and, I believe, every other edition 


made 
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tnade no fcruple of flying away 
"With my + Halcyon , becaufe, foriooth, 
the bird is too grave for me, “ Vix 
credibile fit (fays one of them), Lu- 
cianum de deorum vi et potentia 
tarn redle fenfiffe, et tarn magnified 
locutum ; it is impoffible that Lu¬ 
cian Ihould think fo properly, or 
fpeak fo nobly of the power of the 
gods.’’ 

LORD LYTTELTON. 

This, indeed, my good friend, 
was rather hard upon you; but, as 
our Englifh proverb fays, “ give a 
dog an ill name and hang him.” 
You had fpoken, however, it mull 
be acknowleged, pretty freely of 
your Pagan deities; fo freely, in ¬ 
deed, that I have often wondered 
how you came off with impunity, 
whilft you lafhed with fo much poig- 

f Halcyon .] See p. 53 of the Tranflation. Dialo* 
gum hunc (fays the commentator), inter aperte nothos 
numerat Diogenes Laertius.- 


nant 
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nant fatire the eftablilhed religion of 
your country; 

LUCIAN. 

I will tell you, my Lord, how* 
that happened: at the time when I 
wrote, three parts of thofe whom I. 
wrote to and converted with were of 
the fame opinion with myfelf: I had 
not only the laugh on my fide, but 
the majority alfo; add to this, my 
Lord, that, with regard to matters 
of this kind, if we ancients had not 
fo much zeal as you philofophers of 
latter days, you muft allow that we 
had more good-nature; and, how¬ 
ever we might differ amongft our- 
felves in our religious fentiments* 
we did not, like you Chriftians, cut 
one another’s throats about them. 

LORD LYTTELTON. 

Well obferved, my friend, , and 
With your ufual afperity ; but I fhall 
foon return the compliment with an¬ 
other accufation againfi you in the 

court 
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court of criticifm, for repetition and 
tautology. Some of our learned doc¬ 
tors fay, you frequently labour un¬ 
der a plethory of wit, a kind of 
overflowing of the fatiric gall, which 
gives an ugly tinge to your com¬ 
plexion ; when you get hold of game 
you run it down till you are out of 
breath : your branches, to fay the 
truth, are lbmetimes rather too luxu¬ 
riant. 

LUCIAN. 

My faults I fear are but too nu¬ 
merous, and fo, my Lord, are the 
images you make ufe of to illuf rate 
them; the whole, however, amounts 
to no more than that I am apt to be 
too entertaining, and, when I am 
in the merry mood, know not where 
to flop. The plethora of wit, and 
an over-flow of good fatire, I mult 
beg leave to obferve, are diforders 
which you moderns feldom la¬ 
bour under: you fliould, never- 

thelfefs, 
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thelefs, have fome pity on thofe 
who do. 

LORD LYTTELTON. 

This may be wit, but it is not 
argument. And now, my dear Lu¬ 
cian, to be a little more ferious, I 
muft proceed to a heavier charge, 
and which you will not, I fear, fo 
eafily get over; and that is, 

Want of decency, 

which, as my friend Pope well ob- 
ferves, 

is want of fenfe. 

There are certain liberties, w hich all 
the w'it in the world, or, which is 
nearly the fame thing, all the wit and 
humour of Lucian , can never palli¬ 
ate, or excufe. I could point out 
fome paflages of this kind, but, at 

prefent-■ 

LUCIAN. 

If any fuch there are, and fuch, 
perhaps, there may be, 1 wifh, my 

Lord 
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Lord, with all my heart, that they 
had never been written. I guefs, 
indeed, at what you allude to, and 
mult fairly confefs, I have loaded 
my * Afs’s panniers with a little too 
much fait: but, to fpeak in the lan¬ 
guage of the t friend you juft now 
quoted, when we get upon our hob- 
by-horfe, (and then, you know, the 
afs was mine,) there is no knowing 
what lengths he may carry us. 

LORD LYTTELTON. 

But this is not the only ride you 
have taken : what think you of the 
j; EguTBC, which you cannot deny be¬ 
ing the author of ? 

LUCIAN. 

There, indeed, I ftand felf-con- 
viefted : but the age I lived in, and 
the manners of thofe licentious times, 

* The Afs.) See the tranflation, vol. ii. p. 125. 
f The friend .] T riftram Shandy, 
t Ef><m*.] Or, the Loves. This curious tra< 3 : is 
omitted in the tranflation. 
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mull mitigate my crime. The fub- 
je<ft of that little trad; was then as. 
common a topic of difcourfe, and 
thought as innocent a one as it has 
fince been, and, perhaps, to this 
day is, in modern Italy : btit this, 
your Lordfhip will fay, is a poor plea 
in my favour, 

LORD LYTTELTON. 

But an indifferent one, indeed ; 
the grolfhefs and obfcenity, fo often 
to be met with, not only in your 
works, but in many other ancient 
authors, is to me the more extraor¬ 
dinary, as, whenever you chufe to 
throw a veil over ideas of the loofr 
kind, finftances of which might be 
given in the piece I juft now men¬ 
tioned,) you do it in a manner more 
elegant than we generally find amongft 
the chafter writers of modem ages : 
how it has happened, I know not; 
but we are certainly much more 
nice in this point than you ufed to be, 

b V’ 
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• Which, by the by, my Lord, is 
no irrefragable proof that you are a 
whit more virtuous; for, as our 
friend Voltaire has prettily obferved, 
u la pudeur s’eft enfuie des Coeurs, 
et s’eft refugiee fur les levres he 
adds alfo, which, I think, is going 
too far, in ftill ftronger terms, and 
lefs to your credit, that “ plus les 
Mceurs font depraves, plus les ex- 
preflions deviennent mefurces; on 
croit regagner en langage ce qu’on a 
perdu en vertu.” 

LORD LYTTELTON. 

You come off pretty well, as you 
generally do ; but, now we are up¬ 
on this head, let me aik you one 
queftion: did you write what arc 
ufually called the Meretrician Dia¬ 
logues, or Dialogues of the Harlots, 
which your enemies have attributed 
to you ? I hope they are the produc¬ 
tion of fome other pen. 


L U* 
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LUCIAN. 

By Hercules, every one of them : ■ 
they were written, I allure you, by 
one of thofe pretenders to wifdom, 
whom I fo feyerely ridiculed; on 
purpofe, I fuppofe, to bring down 
my character upon a level with his 
own. 

LORD LYTTELTON. 

This, indeed, was always my 
opinion; for they arc as dull as they 
are lewd, as void of wit and hu¬ 
mour as of decency, and juft as en¬ 
tertaining as, would be a detail of 
the converfation between abandon¬ 
ed courtefans in a modem brothel. 

LUCIAN. 

They are fo. Apollo forbid I 
fhould ever have ftained my papy¬ 
rus with fuch ribaldry ! Upon the 
whole, my lord, with all my loofe- 
nefs and immorality, if you will 
needs judge from v/liat I left behind 
me, I am not fo bad as fome folks 
; Vol, I. b think 
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think me : letting afide my writings, 
I could appeal to my life, which is 
the faireit teftimony, for my real 
character. 

LORD L Y T T-E LTON. 

Of that, as well as of your works, 
we have had various, and even con¬ 
tradictor^ accounts : never could I 
fit down to read the dull hiftory of 
it in the balderdafh Latin of a Dutch 
biographer. I fhould be infinitely 
obliged to you, therefore, if, wliillt 
we ramble acrofs this pleafant mea¬ 
dow, you would indulge me with a 
little fketch of your life from your 
own mouth. 

LUCIAN. 

That I will, with all my heart. 

LORD LYTTELTON. 

a And brief, good Lucian, for I 
am in hafte.” 

LUCIAN. 

Know, then, my dear lord, my 
family, I muft confefs, none of the 

pobleft ? 
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nobleft, was originally Grecian, and 
came from Patra in Achaia, from’ 
which, place, for fome prudential 
reafons, not neceffary to be here men¬ 
tioned, they retired to Samofata, a 
city of Commagene in Syria, on the • 
Euphrates, which had the honour, 
for fo I know your lordfliip will call 
it, of giving * birth to your friend 
Lucian. 

LORD LYTTELTON. 

And an honour it certainly was % 
for who, but for this fortunate cir- 
cumftance to immortalize it, would 
ever have heard of Samofata ? as I 
do not remember to have read that 
j.t ever produced any man of wit 
or genius except yourfelf. I have 
often, indeed, wonder’d to find you ? 
in feveral parts of your works, men¬ 
tioning, as if you were proud of it ? 
the place of your nativity. 

Birth .3 Probably about the year 90. 

b a JL< U« 
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• I will tell you, my lord, why I did 
fo : becaufe I knew my enemies, of 
whom I had always a fufficient num¬ 
ber, would certainly take notice of 
it, if I did not; 'would have talked 
perpetually of Syria, and thrown 
it in my teeth, that I was not a Gre¬ 
cian, but a Barbarian. I was refolv- 
ed, therefore, to be before-hand with 
them, and to let them know, that a 
native of Samofata could write as 
well as the beft of them. But, to 
refume my narrative. As my fa¬ 
ther, who was a poor labouring man, 
had not an obolus to fpare, my edu¬ 
cation in my younger years was, as 
you may fuppofe, but indifferent; 
and though i had a very early and 
ftrong propenfity to literature, could 
meet with very few opportunities of 
improving it: I remained, confe- 
quently, for a long time, totally ig¬ 
norant. 


LORD 
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LORD LYTTELTON. 

Under difadvantagcs like thefe, it ■ 
is aftonifhing how you could ever 
have attained to a ftyle fo pure, ele¬ 
gant, and correct; and, which is ft ill 
more extraordinary, in a corrupt and 
degenerate age, when tafte and ge¬ 
nius were almoft extinct, and icarce 
any footfteps remained of true Gre¬ 
cian perfection in the world of fei- 
ence and literature. At fuch a pe¬ 
riod to emerge from the darknefs of 
fcholaftic jargon, and fliine forth, as 
you did, in all the luftre of claffic 
j)urity, was a lingular phenomenon, 
and not ealily to be accounted for. 

LUCIAN. 

If I have any merit as an author, 
which you feem partial enough to 
fuppofe, I can attribute it to nothing 
but the early habit which I had con¬ 
tracted in my infancy of having per¬ 
petually in my hands the works of 
fomc of the belt ancient writers, IIo- 
b 3 mer, 
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tner* Plato, Xenophon, and two or 
three more; thefe, when I was fent 
of errands by my father, I ufed to 
beg, borrow, or fteal from fome of 
the great men in our neighbour¬ 
hood : thefe I devoured with the 
greateft eagernefs, and to thefe I 
frankly own myfelf indebted for all 
the fame which I afterwards ac¬ 
quired. 

The unfortunate adventure at my 
firft fctting out in life, and the def- 
perate quarrel with my uncle, I 
need not here repeat to you, as you 
are already acquainted with it by 
the * Dream which, I doubt not, you 
have often read. I lhall only, there¬ 
fore, obferve to you, that, after the 
memorable event there recorded, 
meeting with nothing at home but 
bird words, and yet harder fare, I 
took the firft opportunity to decamp} 

* The Dream.] See Lucian's firft traft. 

packed 
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packed up my little all, (little enough, 
heaven knows, it was) and made, 
the belt of my way to Antioch: 
there, under the tuition of my il- 
luftrious patronefs, having gained 
knowlege, or, at leaft, impudence 
enough to become a profelTor, I 
fet up as teacher of Rhetoric, which 
was the fafhionable accomplifhment 
of thofe times, and univcrfally fought 
after and admired, as it was the ge¬ 
neral opinion, that eloquence might 
be as eafily taught, and as readily 
acquired, as dancing, playing on the 
flute, or any thing elfe which na¬ 
ture might, or might not have any 
objection to. 

LORD LYTTELTON. 

That idea, abfurd as it is, was not 
confined to Antioch, or the age you 
lived in, but extended to later times: 
our witty and fenfible friend, lord 
+ Ghefterfield, entertained the fame 

f See the Letters to his Son. 

b 4 opi- 
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opinion, and has gravely aflerted that 
‘every man may be an orator if he 
pleafes, provided he will take the 
pains to make himfelf one: expe¬ 
rience, however, in the perfon of 
his fon, convinced him of the con¬ 
trary. But, pray go on. 

LUCIAN. 

There, then, I foon diftinguilhed 
myfelf, and got many a hard-earned 
fefterce by beating eloquence into 
the heads of the young nobility : by 
this, together with the aid of writ¬ 
ing exercifes and declamations, which 
were much in vogue, I gained a to¬ 
lerable livelihood. * Some of them 
are, perhaps, ftill extant in my 
works. 

LORD LYTTELTON. 

I thought you had alfo, either at 
Antioch or Macedon, I know not 
which, another trade, and practifed 
as a lawyer. 

* Some of them.] Of thefe notice is taken in the_ 
couiic of the tranflation. 

L U-. 
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LUCIAN. 

I blufli to own it, my lord, but this. 
I certainly did: the fcliolaftic ha¬ 
rangues which I had been long ufied 
to, and a habit of defending both 
lides of the queftion, infeniibly qua¬ 
lified me for a pleader at the bar. In 
this crooked path, full of thorns and 
briars, 1 wandered for fome time, and 
dealt in abufe, equivocation, and 
chicaner*', with tolerable fuccefs : a 
certain unavoidable fenfie, however, 
of right and wrong, and fome qualms 
of confidence, which I could never 
entiielygct over, fioon eftranged me 
from a profeffion which might, per¬ 
haps, have turned out in the end very 
advantageous to me. 

LORD LYTTELTON. 

Your opinion of the lav, my good 
friend, we are not now to learn ; 
you have given it us pretty iiecly 
in many parts of your works : but, 
pray, what became of you alter you 

left 
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left Antioch ? for, if I am not mis¬ 
taken, in the early part of life, you 
were a great rambler. 

LUCIAN. 

I was fo : the fuccefs which I met 
With in my two profeffions of law 
and rhetoric, enabled me, in a few 
years, to gratify the ftrong paffion 
which I always had for travelling, 
and I accordingly, during the reigns 
of the Antonines, took my route 
from Antioch into Ionia and Greece; 
from thence I roved to Gaul and Italy, 
and returned, through Macedonia, 
into my own country : this agree¬ 
able peregrination was, as you may 
fuppofe, of infinite Service to me; 
during the courfe of it, I acquired a 
ftock of ufeful knowlege, with re¬ 
gard to men and things, that laid 
the foundation of all the little fhare 
of merit and of fame which I could 
ever pretend to. 

Tired, however, at laft, with re¬ 
peated 
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peated wanderings, I fixed my ha¬ 
bitation in the feat of empire, re-* 
tired to the groves of Acadcmus, 
and, as I advanced in years, fought 
for eafe and picafure in the bofom 
of philofophy. 

LORD LYTTELTON. 

Who, herfelf, if we are to credit 
your affections, was not in a very 
eafy fituation ; being, at that time, 
like yourfelf, rather on the decline. 

LUCIAN. 

I endeavoured, however, to ref- 
torc her to her priftine rank and 
dignity, and was, upon the whole, 

I believe, of fome fervice to her. I 
had not, indeed, rank or fortune 
enough properly to defend or fup- 
port her, and was, moreover, having 
how loft the practice of both my 
profeffions, finking apace into po¬ 
verty and old age, when Providence 
interfered in tn? favour, and put 

it into the head of ah honeft Em- 
* 

pcror 
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peror moft amply to provide for me : 
■the good Marcus Aurelius took me 
into his houfe, made me his friend 
and companion, and gave me the 
fuperintendency of iEgvpt, an ho¬ 
nourable and lucrative employment. 

LORD LYTTELTON. 

Which, I fuppole, like the great 
penfioners of my time, you perform¬ 
ed the duty of by deputation, and 
made an agreeable finecure of it. 

LUCIAN. 

I did, and fpent the remainder of 
my days ineafe,pleafure,andfeftivity. 

LORD LYTTELTON. 

Your life, if I have been rightly 
informed, was a pretty long one : 
but, pray, what, after all, put an 
end to it ? for of this, as of many 
other things concerning you, we 
have had various accounts. 

LUCIAN. 

I know you have, * Suidas has 

fet 

* Suidas .] Who calls Lucian an Atheift and Blaf- 

phemer. 
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fet his dogs at me, and worried me 
to death: another has charitably, 
configned me to hell flames, which, 
notwitliftanding, 1 have hitherto, as 
you fee, had the good fortune to 
efcape; and all this, I believe, on 
account of a little tnuSt called t Phi- 
lopatris, which, between friends, I 
had no hand in; but the real caufe 
of my death was, by Hercules, that 
rafcally diforder, which had killed 
fo many honefl fellows before me, 
even that opprobrium medicorum the 
'{ Gout, whofe attacks I feverely felt 
for many years, who at laft fnatched 
me away in the prime of my life, 
and tranfported me, in the ninetieth 

phemer, and tells us he was torn in pieces by dogs aa 
be returned from a feaft. 

f Philopattis .] See the Tranflation, vol iv. p. 446. 
This tract, together with that on the Death of Pere- 
grinus, were both profcribed in the Romifli Index fcx- 
purgatorius, during the Pontificate of Alexander VII. 
as not fit to be read by Chriftians. 

X The gout. ] Podagra nonngenarius obiit, fays Bour- 
ddotius. 


year 
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year of my age, from a wicked world 
.to tliefe happy manilons, where I 
have now the pleafure of converfing 
with your Lordfhip. 

LORD LYTTELTON. 

I thought, by your Tragopodagra, 
that you ipoke feelingly, and like 
one who had experienced the mi- 
feries which you fo pathetically, as 
well as fo humoroufly deferibe; con- 
iidering, however, the length of 
your thread, you have little reafon to 
complain of Atropos for cutting it too 
foop; though there it was certainly 
no fin all degree of ingratitude in the 
Jady, whom you had raifed to the 
yank of a divinity, to kill the man 
who had fo exalted her. 

LUCIAN. 

It was a return, indeed, which I 
little expected, and had I forefeerj 
her conduit, I am inclined to think 
I fhould never have made a goddefs 
of her. 

4 ✓ * 

L Q R p 
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LORD LYTTELTON. 

In good truth I believe not. I 
thank you, my friend, for your lit¬ 
tle bijloriette, and wifh with all my 
heart 1 could * convey it to a friend 
of mine in the other world, to whom, 
at this juncture, it would be of parr 
ticular fervice: I mean a bold ad¬ 
venturer, who has lately undertaken 
to give a new and complete tranfla- 
tion of all your works. It is a no¬ 
ble defign, but an arduous one; I 
own I tremble for him. 

LUCIAN. 

1 heard of it the other day from 
Goldlmith, who knew the man. I 
think he may eafily fucceed better 
in it than any of his countrymen, 
who hitherto have made but mifer- 
able work with me ; nor do I make 
a much better appearance in my 

* Convey How the tranflator came into pofTefiion 
of this Life of Lucian, and the whole Dialogue, my 
readers may probably be informed at fome convenient 
opportunity. 

French 
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French habit, though that I know 
.has been admired. D’Ablancourt 
has made me fay a great many things, 
fome good, fome bad, which I ne¬ 
ver thought of, and, upon the whole, 
what he is done is more a paraphrafe 
than a tranflation. 

LORD LYTTELTON. 

All attempts to reprefent you, at 
leaft in our own language, which I 
have yet feen, have failed, and all 
from the fame caufe, by the tranf- 
lator’s departing from the original, 
and fubftituting his own manners, 
phrafcologv, expreffion, wit and 
humour, inftead of your’s: nothing, 
as it has been obferved by one of 
our be ft critics, is fo grave as true 
humour (and almoft every line of 
Lucian is a proof of it) ; it never 
laughs itfelf, whilft it fets the table 
in a roar; a circumftance which 
thefe gentlemen feem all to have 
forgotten: inftead of thofe fet fea¬ 
tures. 
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Hires, and hr ions afpoift, which you 
always wear when molt entertaining, 
tin e jViheut us for cvei with a broad 
nil-, and if v'M have the lead fmile 
upon yiie <A>.i ic nance, make yon 
built into a vulgar horfe-lauyh : 
they are generally, indeed, fitch bad 
printers, that the daubing would 
never be taken for you, if they had 
not written Lucian under the picture. 
I heartily with the Dotftor better 
luck. 

LUCIAN. 

And there is fome rcafon to hope 
it: tor 1 hear lie has taken pains 
about me, has thidied my features 
well betore he fit down to trace 
them on the canvas, and done it, con 
amork : if he brings out a good 
refemblancc, I fliall excufe the want 
of ace and beauty in his piece. • I 
.outre you 1 am not without pleaf- 
irg expectation ; cfpecially as my 
friend Sophocles, who, you know, 
*Vol. I. c fat 
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fat to him fome time ago, tells me, 
though he is no Praxiteles, he does 
not take a bad likenefs—But I mull 
be gone, for yonder comes Swift and 
Rabelais, whom I have made a lit¬ 
tle party with this morning: fo, 
my good Lord, fare you well. 

LORD LYTTELTON. 

And I muft meet my dear Lucy in 
the myrtle grove; fo, honeft Lu¬ 
cian, good morrow to you. 



ADVERTISEMENT. ' 


A S a Complete Tranflation of Lucian was 
promifed, fome Apology may be thought 
neceflary for the omiffion of the few following 
traits; viz. 

The * Amnj tpuvritvruv ; or, Judgment of 
the Vowels. 

In this little piece Sigma, or the letter S, 
complains of the injury done him by Tau, or 
T’s, intruding himfclf into feveral words 
where he had no right to appear; that Tha- 
latta, for inftance, is ufed inftead of Thalafla, 
and fo forth. The fubjcct is treated with great 
humour, in the manner of a judicial proccfs, 
and in fome meafure refembles Addifon’s peti¬ 
tion of Who and Which in the Spectator. 
But as the examples adduced are confined en¬ 
tirely to the Greek language, it was impoffible 
to reprefent a proper idea of it in a tranflation. 

*■ See vol. i. p. 82. of the original in the edition of 
Hemtlerhulius, four vols. quarto. 

C Z Iltp 
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* IJs'tntev Ty 7rf>:<ruycoEurr£i htcuf petrosa or, 
a Miflake in Saluting a Friend. 

.Lucian had met one morning an old ac¬ 
quaintance, and inftcad of faying Xaijt, or. 
Good morrtnv, had made ufe of the word 
uyiMvtf or Farewel ! This had probably brought 
on him the cenftire of fomc fevere critics for 
want of accuracy and precifion, which he en¬ 
deavours in this piece to excufe, by obferving 
that the word Xai gt was not only ufed by many 
authors at meeting but at pm ting alfo, and the 
word indifferently on both occafions. 

He quotes at the fame time fcveral paffages 
from poets and hiiloiians in his defence; but 
as the fadt itfelf is, at this ditiant pettod of 
time, very uninterdling, and the whole of the 
tradt turns upon two words in the Greek lan¬ 
guage, the precife fignification of which can¬ 
not be well afeertained in our own, I have 
entirely omitted it, 

f A&j$car ,;; or, Lcxipliuncs. 

In this Dialogue, which in man':* parts of 
the original is very obfeure, Luilm is fup- 

* See vol. i. ib. edit. p. 72*. 

See vol. ii. ib. ib.t. j.\ 317. 

pC ft d 
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pofccl to lidiculc Tome of his contemporaries, 
vvhofe writings were fluffed with quaint and 
affedted phrafes, obfolete words, and pompous 
unmeaning expreffions, both in verfe and profe, 
examples of which are given from their woiks. 
Gcfncr, one of the moft learned commentators 
on Lucian, obferves with regard to thefc cx-' 
amples, that “ Fruflra fucrit, fi quis fpcrct, 
ca fic pofle quacunquc alia lingua reddi, ut 
quid audtor fibi volucrit, aliquis Grsece non 
dodtus adfequatur.” That, it is impoffible fo to 
tranflate this dialogue in any other language as 
to convey the author’s meaning to any but 
thofc who well underfland Greek. 

This, I hope, may be a fuflicient rcafon 
for not fubmittiug it to the Englilh reader. 

\ Ef^jTc-g) or, the Loves. 

My female readers will perhaps confider it as 
an injuftice to them that I lliould pals over 
unt'ar.flated, a tredt of Lrcun’s winch bears 
fo pretty a name as tie They will, 

however, I ch'nbt nor, n “lily excufc me, 
when I infoim t'v ir. that tl is piece is nothing 
more than a difpure between the fexes con- 

f Sv. vol i ah. edit. p. -97. 

. enning 
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cerning fuperiority; but as this is a point 
, which} at leaft in this nation, has been long 
fince determined in favour of the ladies, it 
Rands in need of no farther difcuffion: the Dia¬ 
logue is therefore, for this, as well as fome 
other Rill more material reafons, which will 
occur to thofe who are acquainted with the 
original, entirely omitted. 


$ 'Lrcupm AtuXoyot ; or, the Dialogues 
of the Harlots. 

Thefe Dialogues exhibit to us only fuch 
kind of converfation as we may hear in the 
purlieus of Covent Garden; lewd, dull, and 
infipid: befides, that they were certainly not 
written by Lucian, and 1 am glad to find we 
have his * own word for it. I leave them 
therefore to be tranflated by the author of 
the Eflay on Woman, the Meretriciad, or any 
other gentleman of that clafs, and in the 
mean time can aflfure my readers, that they 
will lofe nothing'by the-omiflion of them. 

J See vol. iii. ib. edit. p. »8o. 

• See the Life of Lucian, p. xri. xvii. 

YiuJe-. 
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f Yivftxrotpfftii * 2 oXo«e*si?f j Pfeudofophifta,, 
or Solaecifta. 

This is a Dialogue between Lucian and a 
man who makes or repeats folecifms. 

It is impoflible, except by chance, to ren¬ 
der a Greek folecifm by an Englifh one, that 
fliall entirely correfpond with it. I have pot 
Mandated this Dialogue, therefore, for the 
fame reafon that I offered for not Mandating 
the Lexiphanes, and which, I hope, may pafs 
for a good one, viz. that it is untranflatable. 


Hxvmfs} or, Ocypus. 

This Dialogue, J Lucian has informed us, 
is none of his, being only a dull and aukward 
imitation of the Tragopodagra, which wants 
no foil to fet it off. I could never, therefore, 
perfuade myfelf to take the unneceffary trouble 
of Mandating it. 


f See vol. iii. ib. edit. p. 15s. 
+ See Life of Lucian, p.ix. 


Befides 
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Befides thefe, two or three indelicate paf- 
fages. are omitted, which the reader will find 
taken notice of in the courfe of the work. 
The reft of Lucian is faithfully tranflated in 
the following pages, and fubmitted, with all 
deference, to the judgment of the public. 
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DREAM* 

‘this Dream is very properly placed, in every edition, 
at the beginning of Lucian’s works, as it gives 
us fiome little irfight into his character and fitua- 
tion in life. It was apparently defigncd as a hu¬ 
morous kind of parody on the celebrated Choice 
of Hercules, which we meet with in the Me - 
morabilia of Xenophon. Some of our author’s 
dull commentators have likezvife thought fit to call 
it Bw Amaw, or, the Life of Lucian, though 
it contains but one fivngle circumfiance of it, viz . 
that of his early preference of learning and the polite 
arts, to a profeffion which his father had originally 
defigned him for-, a circumfiance, horvever, very 
intcrefiing to his readers, as it is to that alone we 
are, probably, indebted for all the valuable remains 
of this lively and entertaining writer. 

A T the time when I was leaving fchool, 
and riling towards manhood, my father 
confulted with his friends what profef¬ 
fion he Ihould bring me up to; moft of them 
feemed to think that an application to letters 
would be a work of time, attended befi'des with 
great labour and expence, and, in fliort, only- 
fit for fiich as were pofleffed of a fplendid for- 
Vol. I. B tune; 
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tun?; that my abilities, moreover, were but 
very moderate, and would ftand in need of im¬ 
mediate affiftance and fupport; whereas if I 
turned mechanic I might get fomething by my 
trade, not live idly at home upon my father, 
but in a little time be able to repay him for the 
expence of my education. The next queftion, 
therefore, was, which trade was the beft, the 
mod cheaply and eafily learned, the moft li¬ 
beral, and that would bring in the fureft profit; 
they all then gave their opinions; one prefer¬ 
ring one, another another, according to their 
judgment or experience: when my father, look¬ 
ing ftedfafily on my uncle, who was then pre- 
fent, one of the beft * ftatuaries of his time, 
Whilft you are here, fays he, we ought by no 
means to prefer any art to yours; take him, 
therefore, along with you, and make a good 
fculptor of him; he will do very well, for you 
know he has a natural turn and genius for it. 

* Statuaries] E^oyXt^oc, literally Mandated, is a carver 
' of Mercuries, Mercury was fuch a favourite deity amongll 
the ancients, probably becaufe he was both a thief and a 
pimp (charadterts always in faihion), that the principal bu- 
finefs of a fculptor was to make reprefentations of him; 
infomuch that Statuary and Mercury-maker were, accord¬ 
ing to Lucian, fynonymotis terms: there was a time, we 
know, when the carvers were very curious in the choice 
of their materials for him; according to the old adage, Ex 
tjuovis ligno non fit Mcrcurius. 


This 
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This my father imagined from having feen 
feme little things I made out of wax, when, 
after fchool-time, I ufed, to divert myfelf with 
modelling horfes, oxen, and fometimes men, 
which he feemed mightily pleafed at, and for 
which, by the bye, I was often whipped by 
my fchool-mafter. My father’s friends, how¬ 
ever, took this opportunity of exciting my am¬ 
bition ; and all conceived, from this natural 
propenfity to the art, that I feould foon ac¬ 
quire the perfedt knowlege of it; no time, it 
was determined, could be more proper to enter 
upon it than the prefent, and I was accordingly 
delivered over to my unde, to which I had not 
then the leaft objedtion; I confidered it as a 
kind of agreeable amufement to be able to 
gain feme reputation in the world, and at the 
fame time to oblige my friends by carrying out 
images of gods or men, to adorn their houfes, 
or my own; a cuftom, I knew, always pradfcifed 
by young beginners. My uncle took me home 
with him, and gave me a piece of marble, bid¬ 
ding me run ovef it gently with my tool, 
and repeating at the fame time the old adage 
/ of “ * a good beginning is half the work.” 

I knew 

*'Agotdbegi/tnbtg, Lucian attributes this faying 
to Heliod, in whofe works, however, it is not at prefent, I 
B a believe, 
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I knew little of the matter,' and preffing too 
hard on the marble, broke it in pieces. My 
uncle flew into a violent pafflon, and taking up 
a fwitch that happened to lay near him, with 
no great tendernefs fell upon, and belaboured 
me pretty handfomely, by way of f initiating 
me into the art. Thus were tears the firfl: fruits 
of my profcflion. I ran away home as faft as 
I could, crying and bawling, fliewed the marks 
of the fwitch upon my flefh, rcprefented the 
barbarity of my uncle; and, moreover, took 
care to infinuate that he did it merely through ‘ 
envy, and for fear I fhould excel him in his 
art. My mother refented it highly, and railed 
at her brothef for his cruel treatment: I went 
to bed in great affliction, full of gloomy 
thoughts, and at laft fell afleep. What I have 

believe, to be found. We meet with it in Plato, Ariftotle, 
Dionyfius of Halicarnaflus, and fome other Greek writers. 
Horace has adopted it in his 

Dimidium fafti qui cepit habet. 

There is likewife a proverb of our own which bears fome 
firrulitude to it: “ ’A good beginning makes a good end- 
“ ingbut this is ntit the exadt fenfe of the Greek, I 
have therefore not ventured to adopt it. Ovid has nearly 
the fame fentiment, 

Fac tantum incipias, fponte difertus eris. 
f Initiating me, The Greek word is ve'ry ftrong 

and expreiuve, fignifying the, rites performed at facrifices 
ift before the vidlim was (lain. 


already 
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already told you is childiih and ridiculous, but 
I fhall now acquaint you with fomething more 
worthy of your attention; for, to fpeak in the 
language of Homer, 

-* As I flumber’d in the lhades of 

night, 

A dream divine appear’d before my fight, 
fo clear and plain, as to have all the appear¬ 
ance of truth. Even at this diftance of time, 
what I faw is aftually before my eyes; and 
every thing I heard, ftill founding in toy ears; 
fo powerful was the effedt it had upon me. 
Two women, methought, laid violent hands on 
me, each dragging me with all her force towards 
them, as if they would tear me in pieces; they 
ftruggled hard ; one of them got the better, 
and held me faft for a little time, and then the 
other. They both made a great noife, one cry¬ 
ing out that Ihe would have her own; the other, 
that fhe had no .right to that which belonged to 
her only. One of them had a rhafculine air, 
like fome working perfon, with hard hands, 
and dirty hair, covered with duflyas my uncle 
ufed to be when he was polifhing marble ;■ the 
other had a beautiful face, a model! appearance, 
and was drefled in a neat and becoming garb. 

* Sed Homer’s Iliad, book il. ver. 71, Pope’s tranflation, 

B 3 At 
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At length they agreed to fubmit the affair to my 
decifion, and the firft of them thus addrefled 
me; “ Know, my dear child, that I am Sculp¬ 
ture, that art which you yefterday began to 
learn, no ftranger to yourfelf, and well known 
to your family; your grandfather (and named 
his name) was a ftatuary, and fo were both your 
uncles alfo, whom I rendered illuftrious; if 
therefore you will leave that idle trade which 
ihe (pointing to the other) ujpuld fain teach 
you, to follow and live with me; by being 
brought up to toil and labour you will grow 
flrong and robuft, and will live free from the 
attacks of malice and envy; you need not leave 
your country and your friends to go into foreign 
parts, nor fhajl you gain a reputation by mere 
words alone. Defpife not my external appear¬ 
ance, or this mean and fordid habit; thus was 
the great * Phidias clad, fo famous for his fta- 
tue of Jove, and Polycletus, no lefs celebrated 
for his Juno; Myro and Praxiteles are univer- 
fally admired, and *j- even adored, together 

* Phidias, G&.J The Statue of Jupiter Olyropius, by 
Phidias, is celebrated by almoft all the bed Greek writers 
as the chef-d’oeuvre of antiquity; great encomiums are like- 
Wife beftowed on Polycletus's Juno, the famous cow by 
Myro, and the Venus of Praxiteles. 

f MereJ, tsV-J See Cicero’s firft book of Tufculan 
' Questions. 

with 
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with the deities whom they reprefented; and 
fliall not you, when one of them, inherit the 
fame praife and adorltion from all men ? You 
will make your father happy, and immortalize 
your country.” Thus, uncouthly, and with a 
barbarous accent, did Sculpture addrefs me, 
adding many other things to the feme purpofe, 
in order to feduce me; but I have forgot half 
what flie faid: when fhe had finished the other 
began, pretty nearly in thefe words, “ I, my 
fon, am Eloquence, not unknown to, though 
at prefent not fully poffeffed by you; what ad¬ 
vantages you will reap by turning ftatuary fhe 
has already told you : to be nothing but a low 
mechanic, living on the work of your hands, 
and confining all your hopes and defires to that 
alone; getting a mean and fcanty maintenance 
in obfeurity, poor and dejeded, neither fervice- 
able to your friends, nor formidable to your 
enemies, neither courted nor envied by your 
fellow-citizens ; a low plebeian, always, like 
the timid hare, in dread of your fuperiors, and 
looking up with adoration to the great-and 
eloquent above you, on whom you mull de- 
✓ pend for fupport: fhould you even produce the 
nobleft works, and become a Phidias or Poly- 
c^etus, all men will-admire yoqr {kill, but not 
one, whilfi they are in their fenfes, will wifh to 
B 4 change 
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change conditions with you; for, after all, you. 
will be confidered as a vulgar mechanic, * who 
lives by the labour of his hands. Whilft, on 
the other hand, if you follow me, I will fhew 
you all the wonderful works of antiquity, il- 
Juftrate and explain to you the maxims of the 
iages, and adorn your mind, that belt and 
nobleft part of you, with modefty, juflice, piety, 
gentlenefs, prudence, fortitude, the love of vir¬ 
tue, and a third after every thing that is praife- 
tvorthy; thefe are the unperifhable embellifh- 
tnents of the human foul. Nothing that is pad 
fhall lay hidden from thee, in what is prefent 
and to be done I will inftrudf thee; every 
thing divine or human fhall foon be known un¬ 
to thee: thou who art now poor and unknown, 
the fon of an obfeure and indigent father, go¬ 
ing to embrace a mean and illiberal profeffion, 
fhalt foon be the envy and admiration of' all 
men, crowned with glory and honour, praifed 
and carcfTcd by the rich and great, clothed in 
fuch a garment as this, and (fhewing her own 
fplendid veft) thou fhalt ! be placed in the firfl: 
feat, adorned with, and raifed to rank and 
precedency. If thou travelled, even in foreign • 

- * * Lives by the labour, tSV.J The word in the original is 
reraarltable, and could not'be.traitfiated literally, 
domihus five rex manuum, one who Is matter of nothing 
but his hands. 

, countries 
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Countries thou fhalt not live unknown or inglo¬ 
rious ; for I will render thee fo illufirious, that 
whofoever beholds thee fliall point thee out to 
his neighbour, and fay, * “ that is he.” In 
aught that is of moment or concern, cither to 
thy friends or country, the eyes of all fhall be 
turned on thee; when thou fpcakeft thev flyall 
liften with eagernefsand attention, admiring the 
power of thy eloquence, and envying thy fa¬ 
ther’s felicity in having fueh a fon as thou art. 
Men, thou k no weft, have been raifed to gods, 
and on thee will I confer immortality; for 
when thou departed out of this life, thou Ihalt 
Hill converfc only with the great and good. 
Think on Demofthcnes, whofe fon he was, and 
to what eminence I advanced him. Tlftnk on 
| iEfchines, whofe mother was a player on the 
timbrel; by my affillance how was he courted 
by . the great Philip ! ;{; Socrates himfelf, bred 

* That is be,} Digito monftrari & dicier: hie ell. Perf. 
fat. i, 

Muneris hoc tui eft 

Quod monftror digito praetereunrium. . 

Hor. lib. iv. ad! 3. 

■f- JEfJrua,} A great orator, ahd rival of pemofthenes, 
whofe Philippics (o flung the powerful incader ot the liber¬ 
ties of Greece, that he applied to yEfchines to anfwer jhem. 
See jElian. 

• pSinratrs,) As Diogenes Laertius informs us, was the fon 
©f Sophronifcus, a ftatuary, and Phanarete, a midwife, 

, Up 
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up by a ftatuary, turned his mind toother things; 
he quitted his profeffion, and came to me; and 
is not he the theme of every fong ? Would you 
then leave fuch men as thefe; would you leave 
honour, wealth, fame, and power, fplendor, 
rank, and title, all the glory which eloquence 
fhall bring, to put on a mean and fordid garb, 
to handle tools, faws, and hammers, and ftoop 
to mean and abjedt labour; to think on nothing 
manly, liberal, or great, but merely to fee that 
your work is finilhcd, taking no care to keep 
your perfon neat and clean, but being ever as 
dirty and contemptible as the ftones you are 
carving?” 

Scarce had (he faid this, when not permitting 
her to go on, I rofe up, and leaving the ugly 
mechanic, flew with rapture to my fair patron- 
efs. Eloquence : doubtlefs with the greater joy, 
from my remembrance of the blows which I had 
received the day before. She whom I had de- 
ferted feemed at firft enraged at me, doubled 
her fifts, and gnalhed with her teeth, till at 
length, like Niobe of old, lhe became ftiff, 
and, wonderful to relate, was turned into a 
block of marble. If this lhould feem incre¬ 
dible, I defire notwithftanding that you will be¬ 
lieve it, for dreams are always miraculous. 
The other, then, fixing her eyes on me, faid, 

« You 
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«* You have determined aright, and I will re- 
coinpenfe you for it; approach, therefore, and 
afcend this chariot, (pointing to one drawn by- 
winged horfes, like Pegafus), and fee what you 
would have loft if you had not followed me.” 
As foon as I got up, -lhe took the reins and 
drove. I was lifted up on high, and carried 
from eaft to weft, beholding, as I pafled along, 
various nations, kingdoms, and people, like 
* Triptolemus, fcattering his feed over the 
earth, f What it was I dropped upon them my- 
felf I cannot remember; ] only-know, that 
wherever! went, men looked up to and addvefled 
me like a deity with prayers and praifes. When 
fire had fhewed me thefe things fhe brought me 

* Lilte Triptolemus ,] Triptolemus, king of Eleufis, is 
faid to have firfl brought into Greece the worihip of Ceres, 
who, in return for his civilities, equipped him with a fine 
chariot drawn by two dragons, in which be drove round the 
world, and as he flew along fcattered feeds upon the earth. 
The invention of the plough is likewife aferibed to him. 
The foundation of this ftory is probably no more than that 
Triptolemus was one of the firll^who praftifed hufbandry, 
and perhaps wrote fome .books concerning it, which were 
tranfported into foreign countries in a Ihip called the Drag¬ 
on. 

•j- What it was, feV.] Though Lucian modeftly pretends 
not to know, his readers, however, can tell what it was he 
dropped on this occafion, viz. a large quantity of good 
•fenfe, wit, and humour, which are fcattered throughout 
his works. 

back, 
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back, not clothed as when I fet out, but in an 
elegant and fplendid garb, which lhe took caTe 
to Ihew to my father, who flood waiting for my 
return, not without hinting to him how mean 
and unworthy a profeflion he and his friends had 
condemned me to. Such, I remember, was the 
dream which I had when a boy, terrified as I was 
by the blows I had juft received. But whilft I 
am relating it, methinks I hear fome one crying 
out, O Hercules, what a tedious judicial dream 
is this! A winter’s one, fays another, when 
the nights are longeft, or rather perhaps as long 
as JtHercules’s three nights together. What 
does he, mean by trifling fo with us, and talking 
of his boyifh dreams j does he think we have no¬ 
thing to do but to be his inrerpreter ? Such fri¬ 
gid fpecches as thefe are always ridiculous. But, 
foft and fair, my good friends; § Xenophon was 
not of that opinion, when he told you what lie 
dreamed at home and elfewhere; he defigned 
it not merely as an idle fidtion, to divert you, 

• as you may fuppofe by his doing it in the time 
of war, at a dangerous crifis, and even fur- 

j Hercules's, feV.] Jupiter is faid to have fpent three 
nights with Alcmena when he begat Hercules. Thefe three 
nights Lucian humouroufly calls Hercules’s dream. 

§ Xutopbon, £5<-. ] In the two dreams of Xenophon, as 
related in the third and fourth books of his Anabafis, or 
Retreat of the Ten Thoufand. 
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rounded by enemies, but becaufe he thought the 
relation of it might be ufeful to mankind. And 
for the * fame reafon I have told you my dream* 
that by it I might perfuade our young men to 
the ftudy of literature; more efpecially if any 
of them, induced by poverty, fhould be inclin¬ 
ed to throw away good parts and genius, and 
embrace fome mean and illiberal profeffion; 
whoever they may be, I am fatisfied they would 
change their refolution when they heard this dif- 
courfc, and would follow my example, when 
they refiefted on what I was, when, turning my 
mind to better things, I applied to literature, 
without regard to the narrownefs of my circutn- 
ftanccs, and confulering what I am, as I now 
appear before you, at leaft preferable, if no¬ 
thing more, to a ftatuary. 

* For the fame reafon, £s\. ] That is, Xenophon did not 
tell his dream to the officers about him merely to entertain 
and divert them ; it was not a fiction, (which is the bell: 
fenfe we car put on the word vmxfurt;) but a real vifion; he 
was in earned, and fo am I; his dream was attended with, 
the heft confeq uences, and fo I hope will mine ; his fared 
the army, and mine perhaps may fave many a young man 
from throwing away his time and talents on views much be¬ 
neath him !—This is Lucian’s meaning in his allufion to 
Xenophon, which does not fo well appear at fiift reading; 
the Cieek is in this place lallterobfcure. 
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At the time when this Epistle (for fuch it appears 
to be) was written, the Dialogues of Lucian 
having, we may fuppofe, 'engaged the general atten¬ 
tion, a certain fupercilious critic, who it feems 
was a lawyer , partly perhaps from refentment of 
Lucian’s having quitted the bar, abufed, and, 
amongft other reflexions, had called him Prome¬ 
theus, probably confidering thatfpecies ofdialogue, 
for which he was fo eminently diftinguifhed, as a 
kind of creation of his own. I’hisanfwer, abound¬ 
ing in agreeable and playful raillery, contains a de¬ 
fence of that manner of writing which Lucian 
had adopted, and may ferve to convince my readers 
that this univerfal genius, if oaajion had called 
forth his talents in that way, would have made 
no inconfiderable figure as a controverfial writer. 

I SHOULD be glad to know, my good 
friend, why you call me Prometheus. If 
by this you mean that my works are dirty, I 
acknowlege the fimilitude, and have no ob- 
jeftion to the title of a modeller in clay, even 
though my fluff fhould be the worft I could 
pick up, the very mud of the highway; but 
if you really compared .them for their excellen¬ 
cy with the performances of that moft learned 

Titan, 
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Titan, I fhall look upon your praife as ironi¬ 
cal, and nothing but an Attic fneer: for what, 
indeed, have I to boaft of that i$ fo mighty in¬ 
genious ? What great wifdom or knowlege is 
there in my writings ? It is fufficient for me if 
you efteem them as not • quite earthy and for¬ 
did, nor as fuch condemn them to Caucafus. 
With how much more juftice might I com¬ 
pare you to Prometheus, you famous gentle¬ 
men of the law, who wage eternal war with 
truth; how full of life and fpirit are your 
works ! fo animated that they feem all on fire : 
performances truly Promethean, fave that your 
images are made of gold inftead of clay. We, 
who work for the vulgar, only make plaiftcr 
flatues for a public fpedhacle, and puppets of 
clay, as other potters do; but they have no 
motion like yours, no reprefentation of life, a 
mere fport, and childilh diverfion : fometimes 
it occurs to me that you call me Prometheus, 
as the * comic poet did Cleon, “ z f per¬ 
fect Prometheus (fays he) is Cleon, after the 

* The comic poet ,] Mod probably Ariftophanes, whom our 
author frequently quotes, though the paffage alluded to is not 
to be found in any of that author’s comedies now extant. 

f yjperfitf Ptometbeus,'] That is, Cleon was a mighty 
clever fellow, as aftive and ingenious as Prometheus, and 
.who (hewed great abilities, like him, when there was no 
occafion to exert them. 
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bufinefs is done.” The Athenians themfelves 
ufed to call every earthen veffel maker, every 
builder of ovens, and in fliort every dealer in 
clay, by the name of Prometheus, in allufion 
to the fluff he worked with, and his manner 
of baking it in the fire: if this be your mean¬ 
ing, you are a good markfman; it is a true 
bitter Attic farcafm: for my works are as brittle 
as their earthen ware; throw .but the lead ftone, 
and you dafh them in pieces. But fomebody, 
perhaps, to comfort' me, will fay, it is not in 
this I am fo much like Prometheus, as bc- 
caufe my work is new, and not made after 
any model ; even as he, before the exiffence of 
men, formed fome according to his own in¬ 
vention, and created beings that moved about, 
and were beauteous to look atupon the 
whole he was an excellent architect; but Mi¬ 
nerva affifted him, breathed into, and animated 
hiis clay. Thus, perhaps, taking it in the mod 
favourable fenfe, it might be interpreted, and 
fuch, we will fuppofc, was the true meaning 
and intention of him who faid it; but it will 
not fatisfy me to have made fomething new, 
unlefs it was beautiful alfo; for, be allured, 
if it was not fo, I fhould be the firft to def- 
pife it. If it was ugly, the novelty would never 
fave it from deftru&ion: and if I did not think 

fo* 
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fc, I fhould deferve to be preyed upon by fix 
teen * vulturs, for not knowing that what is 
good for nothing is but fo much the worfe for 
being new. Ptolemy, the fon of -f Lagus, car¬ 
ried two novelties into Egypt, a Ba&rian camel 
all black, and a man half black and half white; 
and produced them amongft other fpedtacles in 
the public theatre, where the Egyptians were 
affembled, expediting, no doubt, that they would 
be greatly (truck with the light; inftead of 
which, when they faw the camel, they were 
frighted out of their wits, and ran away as fait 
as they could, though he was covered with^a 
cloth of purple and gold, with a bridle of gems 
and precious Hones, 9s if he had belonged to a 
Darius, Cyrus, or Cambyfes; as to the black 
and white man, fome laughed at it as ridicul¬ 
ous, others abhorred it as a monfter. When 
Ptolemy perceived there was no great honour to 
be got by them, and that the Egyptians did 
not fo much admire things for their novelty, as 
for their beauty and perfection, he forbad the 

* Pultun,] Alluding to the vultur appointed by Jupiter 
to prey on the liver of Prometheus. See Aifchylus, aft i. 
feene i. The whole of this afafurd ftory is leverfly ridi- 
euled by Lucian in hie Caucafus. 

t Sea of Lagus,] Tq diltmguith him from Ptolemy Phil- 
adelphus. Both thefe great princes were remarkable tor 
their attention to natural philofophy. 

Vox,. I. C 
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ft e wing them any more,' and no longer held in 
cftimation the perfon who had procured them 
for him. The defpifed camel died, and the 
two-coloured man was made a prefent of, to one 
Thefpis, a piper, for finging a good fong after 
dinner. I wilh my works may not be like the 
Egyptian camel, and that they are only admired 
for their gold and purple. The mixture of dia¬ 
logue and comedy, though both of them excel¬ 
lent models, will not render them completely 
elegant, unlefs there is a harmony of compofi- 
tion, with a juft fymmerry and proportion ob- 
ferved in them: from two things, in themfclves 
bfautiful, might otherwife arife fomething mon- 
ftrous and unnatural, like the well-known 
* Centaur; a creatine not very .agreeable, but 
rather, if wc truft thofe painters who have re- 
prefented their battles, riots, and intemperance, 
to the laft degree odious ahd difguftful. Is it 
impoffible then, out of two good things to form 
one that lhall be excellent, like that fweet mix¬ 
ture which we have of wine and honey ? by no 

* Ccn'aur,'] The centaurs are deferibed to us as mon- 
fters of Thefihly, half men and half horfes; a fable which 
probably took its rife from the Theflalians being the fiift 
people who made the proper ufe of horfes j it is natural to 
fuppofe that fuch an appearance might convey to thofe who 
followed them the idea of a monitor, half man and half 
bead : a country ’fquire always on horfeback is to this day 
little better. 
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means: yet would I not venture to fay this of 
my own performances, whejp I rather fear the 
beauty of both parts may be fpoiled by the 
mixture of them. -J* Dialogue and comedy did 
never properly accord together from the begin¬ 
ning ; one walking alone, or with a few chofen 
friends, held her private deputations in fome 
obfcure recefs; whilft the other, a votary of Bac¬ 
chus, mingled in the public theatre, fported to 
the found of the pipe, and delighted in gibes, 
ridicule, and laughter; fometimes, foaring aloft 
in anapseftic verfes, would Ihe laugh the fol¬ 
lowers of dialogue to fcorn, call them idle dif- 
putants, contemplators, and fo forth, fcoffing 
at them with true Bacchanalian licentioufnefs ; 
now expofing them as J air-walkers, and con- 

verfing 

f Dialogue and comedy,'] This obfervation feems very 
ftrange and abfurd to us, who have always conlidered dia¬ 
logue as indifpenfably neceffary to, and infeparable from 
comedy, which, notwithftanding, if we look back to the 
rife of the ancient fongs, we fliall find, was no more than 
a fong to Bacchus, or afterwards, the lingle fpeech, or de¬ 
clamation, of one drunken after, befmeared with lees of 
wine; whilft philofopliy-dialogue was confined to the grave 
philofophers, who dil'puted about very ferious matters. Lu¬ 
cian’s Dialogues, which he is here defending, have cer¬ 
tainly a dramatic caft, and his application of the vis cornica 
to philofophic matters, is that which, above all things, has 
fecured him the univerfal approbation of hmerages. 

{ Air-walkers,] This alludes to Aiiftophanes’s comedy 
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verfing with the clouds, now deferibing them 
as meafuring the * leaps of fleas, to ridicule 
their fubtle reafonings about things far above 
them ; whilft Dialogue, on the other hand, em¬ 
ployed herfelf in grave difputations concerning 
the nature of things, and the virtues of philo- 
fophy; running, like the mufician, through all 
the chords, from the lowcft to the higheft note: 
thefe oppofites, which will never blend or 
aflociate together, have I rafhly endeavoured to 
reconcile and unite, and therefore, I fe#r, fhall 
but too nearly refemble your Prometheus, who 
blended male and f female, and, like him, ihall 
be condemned for it; or rather, perhaps, for 
covering the | bones with fat, and deceiving 

of the Clouds, where philofophy is fererely ridiculed, as 
■building caflles in the air, difputing about trifles, &c. 

* Leaps of fleas,] See the Clouds of Ariftophanes, a£t i. 
feene 2. where the great Socrates is ridieuloufly reprefented 
as calculating how far a flea can go at a leap, 

f Lucian tells us, in another place, that the principal 
crime attributed to Prometheus was (an obfervation not 
very favourable to the fair lex) his making of women. 

J The bones with fat,] Prometheus, according to the fa¬ 
bulous hillory, once upon a time played Jupiter a flip- 
perj{ trick; he killed two large oxen, in the fcin of one of 
them he inclofed all the tat and fleth of them both, and in 
the other put nothing but the bones. Jupiter, who was 
to have his choice, took the latter, and Piometlieus, who 
was a wag, laughed at the jeft; which he afterwards paid 
dearly for, when the vultur gnawed his liver on mount 
Caucafus. 
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my readers, by mixing comic mirth with phi- 
Jofophical gravity. As to theft, (for there is a 
* god of theft, you know,) I am fure you will 
acquit me of it, for whence ihould I fteal ? un- 
lefs there be one in the world, which I do 
not believe, who makes as ftrange monfters 
as myfelf ; but what, after all, ffluft I do, but 
perfift in the way I began ? it was || Epime- 
theus, and not Prometheus, that was given to 
change. 

* God of theft,] Mercury. 

|| Epimeihctts ,] Epimetheus, we are told, was the fon of 
Japctus and Clyinene, and huiband to the famous Pandora; 
he is likewife fuppofed to have been an excellent ftatuary, 
and changed into an ape, probably becaufe his figures srp- 
proached nearly to real life. Lucian, who is now and 
then fond of a pun, feems only to have mentioned him 
here from a fimilariryof found between the worjls Pro-me- 
tlseus, and Epi-mctheus. 
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NIGRINUS*, 

O R T H E 

PHILOSOPHERS. 

Nigrinus, a Roman, or Greek phibfopher (for the 
commentators are divided about that matter), had 
mojlprobably given fome letlures, which Lucian, 
in the courfe of his travels, attended, and, in gra¬ 
titude for the inftruBions received from him, vjrote 
this dialogue, which he fent, as we may fup- 
pofe, before publication, with the Jhort epijllc pre¬ 
fixed, to Nigrinus himfelf. The phibfopher is 
here deferibed as a perfeii mafler of the fcience 
which he profejfed, infiruBing his fcholars in 
every thing that was good and great, living tip to 
his doftrine, and reproving the fcfhionable follies of 
his time, with a Jpirit and freedom bcioming the 
advocate of truth and virtue. In his ridicule of 
the reigning vices of his age, Lucian has put 
into the mouth of Nigrinus no incanfiderable 
Jhare of bis' own wit and humour. This dia¬ 
logue is admirably written, in a fine flowing 
agreeable fiyle, and, perhaps, one of his befi feri- 
ous pieces. 

* The commentators have given us another titie to this 
piece, and call it, “ Concerning the Manners of Philoso¬ 
phers;” but as no philofopher is mentioned except Nigri- 
a us himfelf, who differed greatly from the generality of 
them, the title is both abfurd anil unneceffary. 
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EPISTLE to NIGRINUS. 

L UCIAN to Nigrinus, fendeth greeting. 

Who fends f owls to Athens ? fays the 
proverb; as if it were ridiculous to carry them 
there, where there are already fo many: as 
abfurd would it be in me to write a book, to 
fhew my oratory, and fend it to Nigrinus. 
But as I only mean to declare my prefent fen- 
timems, and to fhew my high opinion of your 
eloquence, I flatter myfclf I fhall not incur the 
cenfure of Thucydides, who tells us, that ig¬ 
norance makes men bold, but knowlege keeps 
them humble; for here, it is evident, I 
hope, my freedom muff be attributed more 
to my love of fcicnce than the want of it. 
I'arewel. 

NIGRINUS. 

A DIALOGUE between LUCIAN andaFRIEND. 
LUCIAN. 

How folcmn and fublime you are, fince your ’ 
return ! So far from converfing familiarly as 

t O'.vl i to Athens,] The owl, though degraded by mo¬ 
dern times into an emblem of lolly, was eonfidered by 
the ancients as a type of wifdom, and the favourite bird of 
Mmorva, the patronefs of Athens, where, ho doubt, Ihe 
tormerly was treated with great refpeet. Owls were confe- 
quently very numerous : hence arofe the proverb which is 
quoted by Eiafmus and other writets. The faving is ana¬ 
logous to our own, of “ carrying coals to Netvcaftle.” 
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you ufed to do, you will fcarce condcfcend to 
look down upon one. A mighty fudden change! 
I am afraid you are grown proud, and lhould 
be glad to know the reafon of it. 

FRIEND. 

What can be the reafon, but my good for¬ 
tune ? 

LUCIAN. 

How’s that ? 


FRIEND. 

I 'tell you, I’m grown a great man; and, 
what’s more, quite by chance, and when I lit¬ 
tle thought of it. In Ihorf, I am the happieft 
of men, or, as the tragic poet fays, Thrice 


happy. 


LUCIAN. 


By Hercules that’s ftrange; and in fo fliort 
a time too! 

F.R I E N D. 


’Tis very true. 

LUCIAN. 

And what is the caufe of all this fuperci- 
lious behaviour ? I beg I may know every par¬ 
ticular, that 1 may congratulate you properly 
upon it. 

FRIEND. 

Is, it not fufficient matter of admiration, that 
from a flave I am become free; from a beg- 
. gar, rich ; from a blind and foolifh fellow, 
temperate and fober ? 


LUCIAN. 
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LUCIAN. 

Moil indifputably. But I don’t rightly un- 
derftand how this happened. 

FRIEND. 

Know, then, I was going into the city in 
fearch of an oculift; for the diforder in my 
eyes was growing worfe every day. 

L U C f'A N. 

I know it was; and have often wilhed you 
might light on fome fkilful hand to relieve 
you. 

FRIEND. 

Having, therefore, for fome time intended 
to call on Nigrinus, the Platonic philofopher, 
I got up early, and knocked at his door ; his 
boy announced me, and I was admitted. On 
coming into his room, I found him with a 
book in his hand, and furrounded by a num¬ 
ber of bulls of all the learned men of anti¬ 
quity. In the middle were placed tablets, with 
geometrical figures on them, and a fphere 
made of reeds, to reprefent the univerfe. He 
embraced me very cordially, and afjced me 
how I went on; and, when I had fatisfied him, 
I took the liberty in my turn to enquire what 
he was about, and whether he had refolved at 
laft to travel into Greece. But no fooner did 
he begin to communicate his fentiments to me, 

than 
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than there poured forth from his lips fuch a 
profufion of ambrofial eloquence, as called to 
my remembrance the fweet * Syrens (if ever 
fuch there were), and the nightingales, and 
the -j~ lotus of old Homer: fo divine were the 

* Syrens ,] Thefe mufical ladies, half women, and half 
birds, according to the fabulous hiftory of them, were the 
daughters of the river Acbelous, and the mufe Calliope. 
Ovid tells us, that they prayed to the gods for wings, that 
they might fly round the world in fearch of Profcrpine; they 
flopped, however, and took up their abode on fome rocks 
between the ifland of Caprea and the coafts of Italy; where, 
being excellent fingers, they allured voyagers to flop and 
liflen to them, the confequence of which was, that the 
poor men forgot, fo enchanted were they with the fongs, 
either to eat or drink, and confequcntly perifhed. The 
fhores were whitened, Homer tells us, with the bones of 
thefe unhappy viiStims to the power of harmony. Set the 
twelfth book of Homer’s OdyfTey. Lucian doubts, as 
well he might, whether fuch beings evei exifled. The 
allrgorizers of heathen fable have changed them into har¬ 
lots; which, indeed, eafily accounts for all this wonderful 
fafeination. 

f Lotus,] from the fruit of this plant, or tree, was ex- 
traflcd, according to Homer, a liquor, of fuch attra&ive 
qualities, as to make Ulyfles’s followers very unwilling to 
quit the place where it grew, in the land of the Lotophagi; 
he deferibes it as a 

—— Divine nytricious juice, 

—-which whofo taftes, 

Infatiate riots in the fweet repafts; 

Nor other home, nor other care intends ; 

But quits his houfe, his country, and his friends. 

, See Pope’s Homer’s Odyf. ix. 1 . io6. 

This was probably the Bui ^undy of the ancients. 
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words he uttered. He talked in praife of phi- 
lofophy, and that freedom which is ever atten¬ 
dant on her; deriding at the fame time thofe 
things which are prized by the vulgar, riches, 
honour, glory, gold, and purple, which ap¬ 
pear fo valuable in the eyes of the multitude, 
and which once indeed attracted my efteem 
alfo. I was fo (truck with every thing he faid, 
that I knew not what to compare my feelings 
to on the occafion; but was tran(ported as it 
were a thoufand ways, I grieved, methought, 
to fee the things which I had fo long held 
dear contemned, and could fcarce refrain from 
tears at the lofs of them : but now, thofe very 
riches, glories, and honours, which I fo efteem- 
ed, appear trifling and ridiculous; I rejoiced 
to find myfelf freed from the dark and heavy 
atmofphere of my former life, and breathing 
a purer air, in ferenity and fun-(hine. The 
weaknefs in my eyes, to my great aftoniftiment, 
was foon forgotten, and in a very (hort time my 
mind became more enlightened; for hitherto 
I knew not that it was blind. It was not long 
before I felt myfelf even juft as you feemed to 
think me. I was elated by his dilcourfe, and 
lifted up as it were to the (kies, nor can I think 
more of any thing low or mean. I am intoxi¬ 
cated with philofophy, as the Indians were 

with 
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with wine, when they firft tafted of it; warm 
by nature, and drinking largely of fuch potent 
liquor, they foon turned Bacchanals, grew 
mad, and faw double; and juft in the fame 
manner do I run about, drunk and mad with 
his eloquence; though mine is not properly 
drunkennefs, but temperance and fobriety. 

LUCIAN. 

Happy Ihould I be to hear, if poffible, the 
fpeech you talk of, nor will you deem it light, 
I hope, to refufe a friend’s requeft, whofe 
tafte and ftudies are fo fimilar to your own. 

FRIEND. 

Be of good chear, my friend ; for, as Ho¬ 
mer fays, 

* Why urge a foul already fill’d with fire ? 

If you had not alked me, I fliould have defir- 
ed you to hear it, for I want to bring you in 
as an evidence in my favour, that I may not 
run mad without a reafon; befides, that I al¬ 
ways take a pleafure in recolledting it: it is 
my conftant employment, and, when I am by 
myfelf, I repeat it three or four times in a day ; 
juft as lovers, when their miftreffes are abfent, 
call to mind every word and every a&ion, and 
converfe with the dear objeft, as if it were be- 


* See Homer’s II. book viii. 1 . 293. 
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fore their eyes ; and thus, by dwelling perpe¬ 
tually upon it, foften the difeafe; talking with 
them, and making kind anfwers for them, 
which delight as much as *f they were real: 
thus do I, in the abfence of my dear philo- 
fopher, call to mind the words which 1 heard, 
and joy in the recolledtion of them; toffed, 
as it were, on the ocean, in a dark and tempeft- 
uous night, I look ftill towards this light, to 
guide and dired mfe in every thing I do or 
fay; imagine this great man prefent, and 
think I hear him talking to me j his face is 
ever before my eyes, and his voice ftill found¬ 
ing in my ear; for, as the * comic poet fays, 
he left a fling in the minds of his hearers. 

LUCIAN. 

J*ray, my worthy friend, have done with 
your prolufions, and tell me the whole from 
beginning to end, for I am lick of your pre¬ 
ambles. 

* FRIEND. 

You are certainly right, and it fhall be fo; 
but did you never fee a bad ador hilled off 

* Comic poet,"] Alluding probably to that paffage of Eu- 
polis, quoted by Diodorus Siculus, where, fpeaking of 
Pericles, the famous orator, he fays, of all the great 
fpeakers, 

-he could leave behind, 

' The fling, deep-pointed, in the hearer’s mind. 

the 



the ftagc, for fpoiling a very excellent perform¬ 
ance? 

LUCIAN. 

Aye, many a one; but what of that ? 

FRIEND. 

I am afraid I fhall be like them, fometimeg 
putting. things together aukwardly j and at 
others, by my own ignorance marring the fen- 
timent itfelf, till the whole piece by degrees 
becomes ridiculous. With regard to myfelf, 
indeed, I fhall not be much concerned ; but if 
my dear philofophy fhould appear mean and 
contemptible, from my bad reprefentation of it, 
1 own it would afi'edt me deeply: I mull beg 
you, therefore, to remember throughout the 
whole, that the poet is innocent, firs a great 
way off from the feene, and never troubles 
himfelf about what is going forward on the 
ftage. I will try my talent, however, as an 
adtor, and fhew you at leaft how good a memory 
I have, though, with regard to every thing elfe, 
I may be little better than a tragedy meflenger. 
If at any time, therefore, I feem to fail, you 
are to fuppofe the thing itfelf much better, and 
that, when the poet made it, it was quite an¬ 
other affair : if you fhould hifs me, I affure 
you, I fhall not be angry. 
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LUCIAN. 

By Mercury, your procemium is excellent, 
and according to the rules of rhetoric; but 
you fhould have added, that * you converfed 
but a very little time with him, that you came 
unprepared to fpeak, that it would have been 
much more agreeable to have heard it from his 
own mouth, but that you had brought away 
as much as you could commit to memory: 
would not fomething of this kind have been of 
lervice to you ? but, with me, there is no oc- 
caflon for it; for I am ready to clap and halloo 
for you; though if you grow tedious I fhall cer¬ 
tainly be angry with, and hifs you dreadfully. 

FRIEND. 

It is what I fhould expeft ; but remember, 
I fhall not give it you in the fame order, nor in 
the fame words, which he made ufe of; for 
this I cannot poffibly do, left I fhould referable 
thofe atftors, who often put on the mafk of 

• That you cmverfed, fs’t.] Lucian is laughing at the 
formal ami Rated rules kid down, we may l'uppofe, by the 
teachers of rhetoric in thofe days, and which, like all other 
rules, never made an orator. We meet with many, not- 
withfknding, fimikr to thefe, in Tuliy, and feveral other 
writers on this fubjedf. No lefs a man, however, than 
lord Cheftei field maintains the poffibility of making an ora¬ 
tor py mere dint of art and induftry in vita Minerva: 
he tried the noftrum on his fon, but it did not fucceed. 
See Lord Chcfterfield’s Letters to his Son. 
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Creon, Agamemnon, or perhaps Hercules bim- 
felf, and then ftrut about in their golden vefts, 
and from their fierce vifages, and wide-gaping 
mouths, fend forth a weak womanilh found, 
as feeble as a. Hecuba, or Polyxena. To 
avoid putting on a f malk, therefore, too big 

f A mafi,] The malk, «fe,d in the Greek theatre, was 
a kind of caique, or helmet, which covered the whole 
head, reprefenting not only the face, but the beard, hair, 
ears, and even, ha the women’s maiks, all the ornaments of 
the coif, or cap j the mofl perfect and durable were of 
wood, which were generally copied by the mod eminent 
ar tills, from the bulls or ilatues of the principal perfons re- 
prefented, and confequently conveyed the moll exa£l rc- 
femblanceofthem. This gave the actor'an opportunity 
of playing feveral different parts in the fame piece, without 
being difeovered; in fo extenfive an area as the Greek 
theatre, it might be neceffary, by thefe large and fright¬ 
ful maiks, to exaggerate the features; but at the fame 
time we mult remember, that by all thefe exaggerations 
the natural expreffion of the eyes and countenance mull be 
entirely loft. After all, indeed, that can be faid in favour 
of the ancient maiks, it is fcarce defenfible. The face is 
certainly the bell index.of the mind, and the paffions as 
forcibly expreffed by the features as by the words and geft- 
ure of the performer} for my own part, I prefer the 
Englilh to the Athenian ftagfk, in this as well as in many 
other particulars} though I will promife to join the *y*- 
etimpc/M, and vote for the reftoration of the ancient malk, 
whenever they can fltew me one that can reprefent the 
happy features of Quin, in Falftaff ; or give us an idea of 
a fi antic Lear, like the look and face of the inimitable 
G-ti rh k. See the Differtation on Tragedy, prefixed to my 
ttuulLiion of Sophocles, 
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for my head, and difgracing my part, I fliall 
fpeak to you in my own proper perfon, that 
my hero and I may not fink together. 

LUCIAN. 

Will the man never have done with his fhge, 
and his tragedy ? 

FRIEND. 

I will, and return to my fubjedh lie began 
with an eulogium on Gieece, and thofe who 
dwell at Athens, preferring philofophical in¬ 
digence to every thing befide; never rejoicing 
in the company of either citizens or Grangers, 
who would lead them afide into the paths of 
pieafure; but if they met with any fucb, 
would foon transform them, teaching them how 
to change their ancient manners, and walk in 
purity of life. He then mentioned one of 
thofe fine gentlemen, who came to Athens, dreff- 
ed out in gold and fiiver, with a large attend¬ 
ance, and who thought himfelf the admira¬ 
tion of all men, and that he was the bappieft 
of human beings; but to them the creature ap¬ 
peared milerable : they tried however to re¬ 
form him, not by open and fharp reproaches, 
as if a man in a free city might not live as he 
thought proper; but when at any time he grew 
tr 'ublefome, either at the baths, or wreftling 
places of public txercife, crouding in with a 
Vol, I, D heap 
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heap of fervants, and preffing people to death, 
would put fomebody in his way, that, in an 
humble voice, and unwilling to offend him, 
fhould whifpcr, “ This man fure is afraid of 
being murthered in the bath, though, as it is 
the feat of perpetual peace, there is no oc- 
cafion for an army there.” He hears what is 
faid of him, and is the better for it; they per- 
fuaded him, withal, to lay alide his fine pur¬ 
ple robe, and all his gaudy apparel, by fueer- 
ing at the tawdrinefs of it: the fpring is ap¬ 
proaching, they cried, whence conies this pea¬ 
cock ? Perhaps the gown is his mother’s, and 
fo forth. In like manner they reproved the 
reft of his follies, fometimes laughing at the 
quantity of rings on his fingers, fonietimcs his 
extraordinary nicety in the dreffing of his hair, 
and fometimes his extravagant manner of liv¬ 
ing ; thus, by degrees, was he reformed, and 
went away apparently a much better man than ’ 
he came. To fhew that philofophers were never 
alhamed of their povcitv, he told me a ftory, 
which was current at the public games, of a 
man, who appearing there in a * coloured robe, 

* Coloured robe ,] The privilege of putting on a fine co¬ 
loured robe v*as one of the rewards with which the con¬ 
querors at the Olympics were honoured ; it was confe- 
quently confidered as a crime to appear in them before the 
combat. 
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was fcized on, and carried before the prefident 
of the games; many of the people took com¬ 
panion on, and interceded for him : but, when 
the crier pronounced him guilty of adting 
againft the laws, by his appearance in fuch a 
habit on that occafion, they unanimoufly ac¬ 
quitted him, becaufe it was the only garment 
which he had. He took occafion at the fame 
time to extol the liberty which they enjoyed in 
their retreat, their manner of living, free from 
envy and ambition; their fafety, eafe, and hap- 
pinefs, with all the virtues that accompanied^, 
proved how confonant it was with true philofo* 
phy, that fuch a life alone could preferve pure 
and untainted morality, and highly became 
the good and virtuous, who knew how to def- 
pife riches, and live according to the didfates 
of nature. * For thofe, indeed, who are in 
fcarch of wealth, who meafure happinefs by 
power and fplendour, who have never tailed of 
liberty, enjoyed the open freedom of fpeech, 
or beheld the face of truth ; but have been, 
brought up to, and for ever converfant with fer- 

* For thofe , indeed, Esfr.] Thefe obfervations, though 
originally calculate;! for the meridian of Rome or Athens, 
would ferve, with very little alteration, for our own cor¬ 
rupted Capital. Compare this with the tenth fatire of Ju¬ 
venal, and Dr. Samuel Johnfon’s excellent imitation of it, 
in his poem called London. 

D 2 
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vitude and flattery : for thofe who are given up 
to pleafure, fond of luxurious tables, wine, and 
women; full, of fraud, treachery, and lying; 
who attend to the found of the harp, and liften 
with delight to Iafdvious fonnets; for fuch men 
the city alone is the proper habitation; where 
every ftreet and market-place is full of enjoy¬ 
ments ; there pleafure enters in at every gate : 
through the eye, the ear, the tafle, the fmcll; 
through every part and every fenfe fhe gains 
admittance, and not a path remains that is 
no^ widened by this rapid a.nd ever-flowing 
torrent. There meet together, adultery, ava¬ 
rice, perjury, and every other vice; the foul 
is overwhelmed beneath them, and juflice, 
niodefly, and virtue are no more : bereft of 
thefe, the mind becomes dry and barren, or 
only teems with favage and brutal extrava¬ 
gance. Such, according to his defeription, is 
this great city, and fuch the leflbns of inflruc- 
tion to be learned from her. “ When firfl, 
faid he, I came out of Greece, before I entered 
into this place, I flopped fhort, and reafoned 
thus with myfelf; why, cried I, fhould I, as 

Homer fays. 

Leave the fair fun, the light of chearful day, 

■f Homer fays,'] Sec the OJyf. A. 7. 9;. 
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Leave Greece, the feat of happinefs and free¬ 
dom, for a place where there is nothing but 
noife and tumult, ceremonious v’.lits, fycophants, 
feafts, murthers, legacy-hunting, and pretend¬ 
ed friendlhips ? What can you do when you 
can no longer have it in you 1 power to leave it, 
norat the fame time can ever biing vourfelf to 
comply with the modes and cuftoms of it ? 
When I had thus confuted my own heart, and 
withdrawn myfclf, as Jupiter, they tell us, 
withdrew * Hector from the battle, 

Safe from the darts, the care of heav’n he flood, 

Amidft alarms, and death, and dufl, and blood. 

Like him, I determined to remain at home, 
and chofc this inactive, and what fome would 
call effeminate way of life, that I may converfe 
with Plato, philofophy, and truth. Here, plac¬ 
ing myfelf, as it were on a high feat in a croud- 
cd theatre, I look down on what is paffing be¬ 
low, a feene fometimes of mirth and enteirain- 
tnent, and fometimes of fuch hazard and dan¬ 
ger, as puts virtue to the proof. If even the 
word of things, as it may fometimes happen, 
deferve praife for the good they may produce, 
1 know no better fchool of virtue, no better 

* Ilu’iar,] See the eleventh hook of Homer’s Iliad, 1 . 164. 

D 3 place 
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place of trial for the mind of man, than this 
very city, and the modes and habits of it. It 
is not an eafy talk to refill the attacks of I'o 
many diverfions, pleafures, and amufements, 
the vaiiety of temptations, which on every fide, 
and from every fenfe attradl and betray us. 
But w'e fliould follow the example of Ulyffcs, 
and fail by them, not like his followers, bound 
hand and foot, that, indeed, would befiightfui; 
nor waxing up our ears, but free, open, and de¬ 
termined, with a mind riling fuperior to them: 
how low does fuch folly fink, when put in com¬ 
petition with that philofophy which contemns 
the gifts of fortune, which beholds, as on a 
ftage, a multiplicity of characters in perpetual 
change; fees the fervant made a lord, the poor 
turned to rich, and the rich to poor, friends one 
moment, and enemies the next; but what we 
fliould molt lament is, that though fortune is 
for ever {porting with human affairs, and con¬ 
vincing us that there is nothing liable, nothing 
to be depended on, thofe, notwithllanding, who 
are every day fpedtators of them. Hill fall in 
love with riches and power, fiill intoxicate 
themfelves with vain and idle hopes of what 
can never be poffelled. 

But I will now proceed to what, as I ob- 

ferved 
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ferved to you, will delight and entertain us, 
the objects of mirth and ridicule. What can 
be more contemptible than tbofe rich fools, who 
are always {hewing their purple garments, 
flretching out their fingers that you may fee the 
rings upon them, and pradtifing a thoufand fol¬ 
lies : but what is flill more ridiculous, if they 
meet, they will Ipeak to you only by proxy, as 
thinking it honour fufficic-nt if they permit you 
but to look at rhem; Some are fo proud as even 
to expedl adoration, not at a difiance, or after 
the Ferfian mode, bur coming clofe up, with 
your eves fixed on the giound, and Ihewing the 
fubmiffion of your foul by the humble pofture 
of your body, killing the bread or hand : and 
even this is looked upon as a high and mighty 
favour, by thofe who are not fo happy as to 
arrive at it: and thus the idol lhall Hand for 
a long time, and fuller himfclf to be made a 
fool of. At the fame time, I mud own, we 
are obliged to the cruel cica'utcs for refilling 
us tlie honoui of their lips. "1 hnfe, after all, 
are more to be defpifid, who run alter and 
cringe to them, who will rife up in the middle 
of die night, and run about the city; a fvt of 
fawning curs, whom the very fiaphits turn out 
ol doors, who will yet prefsh(^> flatter them; 
the reward of all their trouble is only a fup- 
D 4 per 
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per, that is a burthen to them, and brings on 
a rh inland ill confequences; for after eating 
and drinking more than they like, and faying 
pei haps more than they ought to fay, they return 
home fick and forry, find fault with the fupper, 
the company, the houfe, and the matter of it; 
fome are found fick in the lanes and aflets, 
others qu'rrclling in the flews, whiltt tluce 
parts of them lie in bed till noon, and give the 
phyficians an opportunity of taking their rounds 
to vifit them; though fume, indeed, which 
you will fay is moll ridiculous of all, cannot even 
find leifure to be fick. The flitterers are, in 
my opinion, u'orfe than thofe they flatter, as 
they are generally the fupporrers of their pride 
and infolcnce ; when fuch men throng to their 
levees, admire their riches, and, when they 
meet, falute them as their lords and mailers, 
whar mutt they think? Whereas, ori the ether 
hand, if they would agr<e to fluke off th : s 
voluntary fervitude, •’'would not the rich, think 
you, come themfclves to the doors of the poor, 
and beg them not to let their happinefs pafs 
unnoticed ? the magnificence of their lioufes, 

* H'ouU no/isfc -1 This is a moil fenfiblc and 
judicious oblcrvaflrac, founded on truth and reafon. Ni- 
gnmts abounds, inode d, throughout with reflations of 
this kind, equally applicable at all times, and in all places. 

and 
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and the fumptuoufnefs of their tables, ufelefi 
and unobferved? for it is not their riches that 
gives them fo much pleafuie, as the fatisfaftion 
of being thought happy in the pofleffion of 
them. Fine palaces, gold, and ivory, arc of no 
fervice to the matter,. unlefs others admire 
them. The only means, therefore, to render 
the gifts of fortune of no efleem, is to guard 
againft power and fplendour, by this contempt 
of them ; whereas, on the other hand, by pay¬ 
ing them refpeft, the polleffor? are led into 
madnefs and foil}'. In the low and illiterate, 
who openly confefs their ignorance, fuch con¬ 
duct might be forgiven ; but, for thofe who 
piercnd ro phiiofophy, to aft ttill more foolilhly 
and ridiculoutty, esen than they do, is to the 
lafl degree unpardonable. What do 1 feel when 
I behold any of thefe, efpeeially fuch as are ad¬ 
vanced in life, mixing with the croud of flat¬ 
terers, attending, like humble iollowcrs, on 
one of thefe geat men, talking familiarly with 
the common fervants, in all their fuperb drefs 
and finery : I am provoked that, whilft in every 
other refpeft they aft the part of flaves, they 
do not wear 'the habit alfo. What are thefe 
better than profefied parafites ? Do they not 
feed more luxurioufly, get in liquor fooner, 
i* later fiom table, and carry more away with 
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them; nay, and do not thofe amongft them, 
who are moft polite, # fing as often ?” Thcfe 
were the things which he thought truly ridicul¬ 
ous : he took particular notice, likewife, of 
thofe who turn philofophers for hire, and fell 
virtue, as it were, at the public market: the 
fchools of fuch, therefore, he called ftiops and 
taverns; as he thought thofe, who pretended 
to teach others the contempt of riches, Ihould 
above all men be themfclves free from venal¬ 
ity. What he*didtated he praftifed : not only 
converting freely, without fee or reward, with 
all thofe who defiredit; butfupplying the poor 
with neceflaries, and fhewing the utmoft con¬ 
tempt of every thing fuperfluous. So far was 
he from feektng that which did not belong to 
him, that he took very little care even of his 
own eftate, which was falling to ruin and 
though he had a farm not far from the city, 
never rook the pains for many years fo much 
as to vifit it; he even faid, it was really none 
of his : arguing, I fuppofe, that in things of 
this kind, we cannot properly be called the 

* Sing as often ,] In Greece the people of fafiiion never 
fung themfelves, but hired flaves for that purpofe. Thefe 
always made an indifpenfible part in feafls, both public 
and private: Lucian, therefore, confiders the practice of 
tinging, to entertain company, as degrading, and bent^i 
the character of a gentleman. 
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mailers of it, feeing that law, or heritage, only 
gives us a temporary poffeffion of it for a fhort 
and uncertain time : that time expired, another 
occupies, and enjoys it by the fame tenure. Thus 
did he enforce his precepts, to all thofe who 
were willing to learn, by his own example; 
by the frugality of his table, proper exercife, 
the modefty of his appearance, and decency 
of his attire ; but above all, by the cotnpofure 
of his mind, and the fwce nefs of his manners. 
He counhlkd his followers never to put off, 
or defer the time of adfing aright, as too many 
do, who allot l'ome particular fcafon, a public 
fcftival perhaps, or folemn meeting, when they 
will begin to leave off their vices, and fiudy 
to be good. The benr of the foul towards vir¬ 
tue, he thought, was by no means to be turned 
allele for a moment; and blamed thofe philo- 
fophers exceedingly, who harraffed their pupils 
with perpetual toil and labour, compelling 
fome of them to bind themfelves with cords, 
others to endure * ftripes, others, of a more 
delicate frame, to rafe their fkin with fwords : 
the firmnefs, flrcngth, and folidity of their 
minds, in his opinion, ought much rather to 
be attended to, and, in the education of youth. 

To endure Jiripes,~\ See the Anacharfis of Lucian, 
where this fevere difeipiine is finely ridiculed. 
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a proper regard paid to the foul, as well as the 
body, their age, and former manner of life, at 
the fame time duly confidered, that they might 
not be hurt, by attempting any thing beyond 
their ftrength and abilities; as by this irrational 
method of ftraining themfelves, many, he ob- 
ferved, had perifhed. I knew, indeed, one 
myfelf, who, after fuffering a great deal from 
fuch preceptors as thefe, came to him, embraced 
true learning, and returned with a mind highly- 
improved. 

This fubjeft difmifled, he turned to the con- 
iideration of many others ; talkc d ol our civil 
broils and tumults, the lfoge, the circus, the 
flatues of the charioteers, the names of the 
horfes, and the converfatiuns about them in 
every ftreet; for no diforder is fo univerfal as 
the f hippomany. Many of thofc who pafs 
for grave and fober men, did he reprove : then, 
as if entering on a new a<fl of his play, began 
upon funerals, and attacked the lafl will and 
teftament men; remarking, that the Romans, 

-f- The hippomany .The hippomany, or horfe-mndnefs, 
as Lucian here humouroufly ftyles it, is a difeafe ,to the 
full as equally prevalent and epidemical in modern as in an- 
cicnt times: few nations have been moie feveiely afflidted 
with it than our own. We have of late, it feems, bit our 
next neighbours alfo, and the French courfe on the Sablon 
already vies with the races at Newmarket, 
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young or old, fpeak truth once in their lives, 
meaning in their laft wills, which they durft 
not do before, for fear of bad confequences. I 
could not refrain from laughter when he added 
on this occalion, that they all would have their 
follies buried with them, and yet acknowlege 
them under their own hands at the laft hour; 
fome ordering their cloaths, or any thing elfe, 
which they moft delighted in, to be burned 
with them on the funeral pile; others com¬ 
manding fervants to watch at their fepulchres; 
others defiring to have their tombs hung with 
garlands: pcrfeveringthus in error and abfurdity, 
even beyond the grave. One might eafily con- 
jeifture, he thought, what kind of lives they 
muft have led, who could order fuch things to 
be done after their deaths. Thefe are the men 
that purchafe the moft coftly dainties, and mix 
* faffron and fpices with their wine; fuch as are 
crowned with f rofes in the midft of winter, 

* Saffron and/pices ,] Plutarch, in his Sympofia, men¬ 
tions the mixing faffron with wine, as an article of falhion- 
able luxury; this is a fpecies, however, of ancient Epi* 
curifm which the moderns have not hitherto adopted. 

f tfffesy] This cuftom is at this day as falhionable in 
England as it ever could have been in Greece or Rome, 
no lady of the Ton appearing without winter-rofes; it 
eve ( n defeends to the lower orders, and a genteel footman 
never hires himfelf to a woman of quality, without firft 
knowing how much flic allows a week for nofegays. 

which 
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which they are fond of then, only becaufe they 
are rare and out of feafon; and yet, at the pro¬ 
per time, when produced by nature alone, ut¬ 
terly reject and defpife them ; fuch as ufe oint¬ 
ments and perfumes; men, who did not even 
know, for which he mod condemned them, 
how to enjoy thofe pteafures w'hich they were 
perpetually in fearch of, but miffed their aim, 
and deftroyed their own end and purpofc, by 
leaving their minds a piey to continual diffipa- 
tion ; coming in, as upon the ftage, J any way 
rather than by the ftreet-door ; this he called a 
folecifm in pleafure. As § Momus found fault 

| Ary way rather , &\.] The commentators on the ori¬ 
ginal of this paflage are much perplexed, and have written 
two or tluee quarto pages about and about it, without feem- 
ing to have difeovered the true meaning, which, after all, 
appears to be n6 more than an alluiion to the entrance of 
theperfous of the drama, at back-doors, windows, &c. Lu¬ 
cian's argument, therefore, runs thus; why will not the 
fons of luxury and pleafure follow the plain road and didtates 
of nature, inftead of thus turning out of her path, and 
coming in, like adtors on the llage, at any entrance rather 
than the right ? 

§ As Momus, £sr.] Momus found fault with the gods, 
or nature, for not placing the horns of an ox rather uudei 
than above the eye, as imagining, perhaps, that in fuch a 
pofition they would have adled with more force, anS, con- 
fequendy, been more fervieeable to the animal. Lucian 
tells us, in his True Hiftory, that he met with fome of 
this kind, made according to Momus’s plan, but he does 
not tell us they were a whit the better for it. See Ariflotis 
dc Pan. Animal, lib. iii. cap. z, 

with 
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with nature, for not placing the ox’s horns be¬ 
fore his eyes; in like manner did he laugh at 
thefe fools, for placing their perfumed crowns 
on their heads, for, as he obferved, if they are 
fo fond of rofes and violets, they fhould ra¬ 
ther put them under their nofes, that the fmell 
might be ftronger, and more agreeable; thofe, 
above all, did he turn into ridicule, who are fo 
wonderfully expert in grand entertainments, 
and perpetually employed in the fearch of dain¬ 
ties and delicacies of every kind. They went 
through a deal of trouble and fatigue, he faid, 
to procure a Ihort and momentary pleafure, as 
fcarce any mau’s throat was above four fingers 
long; for neither before, nor after, they had 
tailed this coftly food, would it give them more 
fatisfadtion than’the plaineft and cbeapeft diet; 
purchafing, thus, a fleeting and tranfitory plea¬ 
fure, at a price the moll extravagant; and all 
becaufe they wanted true tafte, to enjoy that 
real and folid fatisfadtion, which philofophy 
alone can afford, to thofe who induftrioufly 
fearch after her. 

The next thing which he took notice of, was 
what paffed in the baths; where the rich and 
great, with a large train of attendants, are car¬ 
ried on the lhoulders of their ilaves, as if laid 

out 
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out for their funeral. One abfordity, in parti¬ 
cular, frequently pra&ifed in thefe places, raifed 
his indignation : fervants walking before their 
mailers, and crying out to them to * look to 
their feet, and give them warning of every hil¬ 
lock, or puddle, in their way, that they might 
know (which was to the lull dcgiee ridiculous) 
how to walk fafeiy. It was intolerable, he 
thought, to fee people, who never made ufe of 
other’s hands or mouths, to eat, or of other’s 
ears to hear, Ihould, notwithflanding, v.hen they 
were in full health and vigour, bor.ow othei 
men’s eyes to fee with, and differ themfeives to 
be bawled to like the poor and blind ; and } er 
the greated men, and thofe to whom the care 
of the date was committed, even in the middle 
of the day, and in the public market-place, 
would fubmit to this indignity. With thefe, 
and many other obfervations of the like nature, 
he finifhed his difeourfe. I was loll in aflonifh- 
ment; and liflening dill with attention, dreaded 
his filence, when I perceived he had quite done. 
The fame thing happened to me, as did to the 

* Look to their feet ,] This is a proof, amongft many 
others, that the Romans, in the decline of the empire, were 
funk into the lowed Hate of doth and effeminacy, and had 
adopted almoft all the modes of Eaftern luxury. 

Phasacians 
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*J- Phaeacians of old ; I flood a long time with 
my eyes fixed on him: my head turned round, 
the fweat dropped from me, I almoft faint¬ 
ed; I endeavoured to fpeak, but could not; 
my tongue faltered, my voice was gone, and, at 
lafl, I burft into tears. His difcourfe had not 
flightly affedted me, or grazed the fkin alone, 
but left a deep and mortal wound, and pierced, 
as it were, to my inmofl foul. The mind, in 
my opinion, of every well-difpofed man, is'like 
a foftmark, or butt; many are the archers in 
this life, tvtn - heir quivers full of fpeeches of 
every kind; but few among!! them aim aright: 
llnie ftretch the cord too tight, and the ar¬ 
row, fent forth with more force than is neccf- 
lary, doth not flick in, but paffing through, 
leaves the mind fore with its gaping wound ; 
tv hi 111 others, from a loofer bow, and want of 
flrength to carry them on, fall fliort of the mark, 
and, with languid motion, drop down in the 
middle of their courfe ; or, if they reach the 
bu't, lightly touch rhefurfaeeof it, and go no 
farther. But the fkilful markfman, like our 
philofopher, examines firft the mark he is to 

•f The Ph.raiiani'] 

He ceas’d, but left, lb charming on their eat. 

His voice, that lift’ning Hill they Item’d to hear. 

Homer’s OdylT, b. xi, 

fhoot 


Vot. I. 
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fhoot at, with all poffible diligence and care, 
to fee whether it be foft or bard, for fome are 
impenetrable ; then dipping his arrow, not in 
poifon, like the * Scythians, nor in opium, like 
the Curetes, but in a kind of fharp, yet plcaf- 
ing liquid, take a fure and certain aim : the 

dart thfown out with that degree of force 
which is necefiary, and fixed in the center, 
diffufes its medicinal virtues over every part 
of the foul. Hence it arifes, that the hearer is 
ravifhed with the found; and, as he lifteus, 
dilfolves in tears : as I myfelf experienced. I 
could have faid to him in the words of J Ho¬ 
mer, 

Thus, always thus, thy early woith bctiy'd : 


* The Scythians, fee.] 

—. tinxere fagiltas 

Eriantes Scythia: populi--- 

Lucan, lib. iii. v. 356. 

and Virgil, 

Non fee us ac nereo per nubem impulfa fagitta 
Arm at am ftevi Parthus tjuafn ielle veneni 
Parthus, fire Cydon telom immedicabilc torfit. 

jisneid xii. r. 836. 

•f- The dart, tsfe.] When Lucian lays hold of a favourite 
image, to illuftrate his fubjedt, he is too apt, like Ovid, to 
dwell too long upon it; till his reader is tiled with a con- 
ftant repetition of the fame idea. This is the cafe with re¬ 
gard to the paflage before U3. 

I limer, ) See Pope’s tranflation of the Iliad, book v iii. 
v. 340; 

: - • for, 
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for, as not all who-hear the Phrygian pipe are * 
feized with madnefs, but only thofc whom 
* Rhea herfelf' feledts ; fo thofc alone are, af¬ 
fected by true philofqphy, whofe genius and 
difpofition ate by nature turned towfards it. 1 

jL U Q I- A Ni 

What noble, wonderful, and divine things, 
my dear friend, have you communicated to me! 
You have treated me, as it were, with lotus 
and ambrofia : when you fpoke, I was in rap¬ 
tures ; when you left off, I w r as in defpair. To 
ufe your own words, I am- deeply wounded ; 
nor is it to be wondered at; for thofe, you 
know', who are bitten by mad dogs, arc not 
only themfelves feized with the diforder, but if 
in their madnefs they bite others, make them 
delirious alfo. By the bite the malady is com¬ 
municated from one to the other, and the in¬ 
fection fpreads on every fide. 

FRIEND. 

You own then, you have caught the dif- 
temper ? 

* If bom Rbca herfelf, fee.] The priefts of Rhea; who 
alone arc worked up into a religious phrenzy by the found 
ol the Phrygian pipe, which is fuppofed to have no effeft 
on common heareis: nee aliter concitantur, (fays Seneca, 
fee Ep. 119.) quam Phrygii folent tibiciais fono femiviri & 
ex impeno futentes. 

F. x 


L V- 
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LUCIAN. 

Moft certainly: and I intreat you, moreover, 
to provide a proper remedy for us both. 

FRIEND. 

We mutt even do then as * Telephus did. 

LUCIAN. 

How is that ? 

FRIEND. 

Go to him from whom we received the 
wound, and defire him to heal it. 

* Telephus] Achilles (fays the commentator) altera plaga 
Telepho illata priorem, ut fama eft, fanavit. 


TIMON} 
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OR T«E 

MAN-HATER. 

The Timon of Lucian is defervedly efieemed one of 
his bcjl pieces. A fund ofgood fenfe and reflection, 
enlivened by frequent follies of wit and humour , 
runs through the whole. Our great ShaK- 
speare has filled up Lucians outline, drawn 
forth the characters into atlion, and formed, from 
him and 'Plutarch together, no unpleafing 
drama. 

TIMON, JUPITER, PLUTUS, 
MERCUHY, POVERTY, &c. 

TIMON. 

O Jupiter! the friendly, the hofpitable, 
the focial, the domeftic, the oath-binder, 
the thunderer, the cloud-compelling, the far- 
refounding, or by whatever name thou art called 
by frantic poets, efpecially when the verfe halts 
(for then they have a thoufand names to prop 
the falling metre, apd fill up the hiatus), where 
is now your crackling lightning, and your 
deep-toned thunder? Where are all your white, 
blazing*, and terrific bolts ? All dwindled into 
nothing; a mere poetical fmoke; a heap of 
* E 3 • idle 
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idle names. Tbofq unerring, far-fhooting claits, 
fo celebrated and beverfcd, have, I know not 
how, loft all their fire ; they are grown quite 
cold, and prefcrve not the lcaft fpark of wrath 
for the punilhment of the guilty. The wretch 
who had forfworn himfelf, *would be more 
afraid of the fnuff of a lamp, than the flame 
of your all-fubduing thunder. The firebrands 
which you throw, are quenched in fuch a man¬ 
ner, that nobody fears being burned by them; 
and all the hurt they can receive from it, is 
to be covered with fmoke. For this reafon 
* Salmoneus dared to thunder againft you ; 
and well he might. Man will boldly attempt 
every wickednefs, whilft Jove is thus cold and 
inactive. What fhould hinder him, indeed, 

* Sabxo/jcus] Salmoneus was the fon of,Bolus, and blo¬ 
tter to the famous Sifyphiis. He conquered all Elk ; and 
growing, like other conquerors, intoxicated with fuccefs, 
took it into his bead, as Alexander did long after him, that 
he mud be Icing of the gods. To prove his divinity, he 
built a large bridge of brafs, over an immtnfe plain, and 
rolled upon it chariots of brafs, by way of imitating Jupi- 
tet’s thunder; and that he might alfo have a little good 
lightning with it, threw down firebiands from it on a few 
devoted vidlims below. Jupiter, not approving the hu¬ 
mour of fo poor a mimic, fent him to Tartarus. Virgil 
has immortal! fed him in the following lines, in his deforip- 
tlon of the Pagan Hell: 

Vidi crudeles dantem Salmonca poenaa 

Dam fiammas Jovis Sc fooitus imitatur Olympi. 

when 
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when you, as if ftupified by -j~ mandragora, are 
fall afleep : you, who neither hear the perjured, 
nor obferve the wicked ; blind to every thing 
about you, and with your ears flopped, like an 
old dotard. When you were young, lively, 
and prone to rcfentment, you never fpared the 
guilty and oppreffive ; never made peace or 
league with them: the lightning was always em¬ 
ployed, and the segis fhaken over them. The 
thunder was for ever rolling, and the fhafts per¬ 
petually darting down upon them. Then we 
had earthquakes in abundance, fnow in heaps, 
hail like Clones, and, to fpeak plainly to you, 
moll violent and rapid fhowers, and rivers over¬ 
flowing every day. Witncfs the great deluge 
in the time of Deucalion, when every thing 
was lunk under water, and only one little 
boat preferved, which landed on Mount 

f ManiUagnrn,} Mandragorn, or the mandrake, is an 
herb, or plant, of a cold and narcotic quality, efpecially 
the root, which is large, and iluiped like thofe of patluip, 
carrot, white briony, &c. its roots are fometimes forked, 
which, perhaps, made the fuperflitious imagine they re- 
fcnbled the legs or thighs of men; Columella thetefore 
calls it femihomo. The idea of its fcporific quality is 
adopted bj tbe modern as well as ancient natural!(Is. 

-not poppy nor mandragora 

Nor all the drowfy fyrups of the Eaft, 

Shall evei mctl’cine thee to that fweet deep 

Which thou ovvcd’Ii yefterdav. ShakJpeare’s Othello. 

E 4 Lycpris, 
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* Lycoris, with the fmail remnant of man¬ 
kind, faved only to propagate a {till more im¬ 
pious generation. And now you hre well re¬ 
warded for your indolence; for nobody facri- 
fices to you, or offers you garlands, except, 
perhaps, feme perfon at the f Olympic games; 
who docs it not, becaufe he thinks it a duty, 
but merely bccaufe it is an old cuftom. In a 
little time, moft generous of deiti,cs as you are, 
you will let them dethrone you, as they did 
Saturn. I forbear mentioning their facrilegi- 
ous attacks of your temple, or their laying 
hands even upon yourfelf at Olympia, when 
you, the great thunderer, never fo much as 
fet on the dogs, nor called in your neighbours 
to help you take the thieves, when they ran 
away. The noble giant-qucller, and conqueror 
of the ;{; Titans, fat quietly, with his thunder¬ 
bolt 

J Lyrons,"] A mountain, on which Deucalion and Pyriha 
were fuppofed to land after the univerfal deluge. For a bet¬ 
ter account of this great event, fee our author’s Treatifeon 
the Goddefs of Syria. 

•J- Olympic games ;] The Olympic games were celebrated 
in honour of Jupiter, at, or near, the city Olympia, other- 
wife called Pifa, upon the river Alpheus, in Peloponnefus. 
For a full account of them, I refer my readers to Mr. Gil¬ 
bert Weft’s excellent differtation on them, in the third vo¬ 
lume of his works, printed for Dodfley, 1776. 

J Titans,} Titan, according to the ancient theogony, was 
the eldeft fon of Ccelus and Vefta, or heaven and earth 5 

but 
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bolt of ten cubits length in his hand, and let 
them pull the hair off his head. When, O 
thou great deity ! wilt thou ceafe to pafs over 
thefe things, or when wilt thou repay this 
wickednefs ? How many j; Phaetons, how 
many Deucalions will fuffice, to expiate fuch 
iniquity ? But to leave this general caufe, and 
come to my own : I, who have raifed fo many 
Athenians from poverty and mifery to riches 
and power, aiMcd the indigent, and lavilhed 
away all my fubftanee to make my friends 
happy, am now myfelf left poor and deftitute. 
I am not fo much as known by them; thole 
will not condefcend to look upon me, who for- 

but getting, it feems, tinder petticoat government, was per- 
fuaded by his mother to give up his birth-right, no left 
than the empire of the univerfe, to Kis younger brother, 
Saturn, on condition that, in procefs of time, he would cut 
off the entail, by putting to death all his male heirs, that 
fo the kingdom might revert to the elder branch; but dif- 
covering, feme time after, that, by the artifice of Rhea, 
three of Saturn's fons had been fecretly preferved and edu¬ 
cated, he waged war againll: his brother, fubdued, and 
took him and his wife and children prifoners. Jupiter, how¬ 
ever, as foon as he arrived at years of maturity, fet all 
his family free again, conquered the Titans, and fent them 
all to Tartarus. 

t Pbaetm t,] How many conflagrations, and how many 
deluges mu ft happen, how often muft this wicked world 
be Burned, or drowned, before it will be thoroughly re¬ 
formed ! 


merly 
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merly revered, adored me, and hung upon my 
nod. If by chance, as I go along, I meet with 
any of them, they pafs by me as they would 
by the grave-ftone of a perfon long fince dead, 
that was worn out, and fallen to decay, as 
if they had never feen me ; others turn away 
from me as from a loathfome and abhorred 
fpedtacle, though not long fince they extolled 
me as their benefactor and preferver. Reduced, 
at length, to the utmoft diftrefs, and clothed 
in a garment made of fldns, I dig this little 
fpot of earth, which 1 bought for four * oboli. 

Here 

* Oboli ;] As Lucian frequently refers to the Attic mo¬ 
nies, the following table will explain the whole to my readers. 

A Table of Sums in Attic Money, with their feveral Pro¬ 
portions to our Own. 

OBOLI. /. s. d. q. 

1 - - - O O I I 

2 - - 0021 

3 .... 0033 

4 - - - - • 0050 

£ - - - - 0061 

6 equal to a drachma - 0073 

DRACHMA 

1 - - - 0073 

19 - - - 0652 

180 equal to a mina - • 3 4 7 ° 

MINA. 

1 - - - 3 4 7 ° 

*0 - * 3 * 5 10 ° 

20 


£»,U» M*» St** SO.** 
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Here do I philofophife, in the defart, with my 
mattock and fpade. Ail the happinefs which 
I enjoy is, that I no longer behold the profpe- 
rity of the wicked ; for that would be the 
worft of evils. At length, therefore, O thou- 
fon of Saturn and Rhea! lhake oft’thy profound 
and heavy flumbers (for thou haft flept longer 
than -(- Epimenides), light thy bolt at Mount 



1 . 

5 . 

< 1 . 

?• 

20 * 

64 

II 

8 

0 

60 equal to a talent 

'93 

*5 

0 

0 

TALENTS, 

1 

*93 


O 

O 

1 

1 

ly*. 

968 

1 5 

O 

O 

» 

1 

1 

1 

O 

*937 

IO 

O 

O 

15 * 

2906 

5 

O 

O 

20 

3 8 75 

0 

O 

O 

ICO - 

I0<*7C 

0 

O 

O 


In the Ailolphi of Terence, mention is made of a half 
niina, which in proportion mull have been, ■ i 12 3 2 

The obolus was brafs, the reft were iilver. 
f Rphncnith's] Epimenides, of Crete, lived in the time 
of Solon. Diogenes Laertius, who tells a great many 
ftrange tales, infotins us that this very extraordinary man 
was fenr, when very young, to take care of fome.cattle; 
and wandriing into a cave, fell into a found deep, in which 
he continued for no lefs than feven and forty yeats. He 
then awoke, and came home, where he was, with fome 
difficulty, reeognifed by a younger brother, now grown an 
old man. 1 r-< dory of his long nap, being circulated, foon 
procured him refpedt and admiration. He fet up for a pro¬ 
phet, and lived, according to Cretan tradition, to the age 
of 289. Credac Judaeus. 

JEtna, 
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JEtna, and fend it forth; let it flame out once 
more; Ihew the power and indignation of the 
once ftrong and youthful Jove ; unlefs what the 
X Cretans fable, concerning thee and thy fepul- 
ture, be a real fa£t. 

JUPITER. 

Mercury, who is this Athenian that bellows 
thus to us from the bottom of Hymettus ? a 
horrid dirty wretch, and clothed in {kins ; he 
lays all along upon the earth,* and feems to be 
digging; fome bold, prating fellow; a phi- 
lofopher, I fuppofe, or he would not have ut¬ 
tered fuch profane fpeeches againft me. 

MERCURY. 

Don’t you know Timon, the Cojyttian, the 
fon of Echccratides ; he who ufed fo often to 
treat us with the choice!! vidtims; that grew 
fo rich on a fudden, and facrificed tvhole he¬ 
catombs ; the man that celebrated the feafts of 
Jupiter with fo much fplendor ? 

JUPITER. 

Alas ! Alas! What a change is here ! Is 
this our honed Timon, the rich man, that 

t Cretans fahlc) The idea of the fupreme father of gods 
and men being buried in a tomb, is too abfurd even for Pa- 
gan philology; and of itfelf fufficiently proves the truth of 
the pioverb quoted by St. Paul, of 
Stf *nfeta t putrtu. 

The Cretans are always liars. 

had 
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had fo many friends about him ; how happens 
it that he appears thus dirty and miferable; 
digging the earth, for hire, I imagine, by the 
heavinefs of his fpade ? 

MERCURY. 

To fpeak the truth, his probity, humanity, 
and charity to the poor, have been the ruin of 
him; or rather, in fadl, his own folly, eafi- 
nefs of difpofition, and want of judgement in 
his choice of friends : he never difcovcred that 
he was giving away his all to wolves and ra¬ 
vens. Whilft thefe vulturs were preying upon 
his liver, he thought them his bell friends, 
and that they fed upon him out of pure love 
and affection. After they had gnawed him all 
round, ate his bones bare, and, if there was 
any marrow in them, fucked it carefully- out, 
they left him, cut down to the roots and 
withered ; and lb far from relieving or affift- 
ing him in their turns, would not fo much as 
know or look upon him. This has made him 
turn di gg er ; and here, in his Ikin garment, he 
tills the earth for hire ; alhamed to ihew him- 
felf in the city, and venting his rage again It 
the ingratitude of thofe, who, enriched as they 
had been by him, now proudly pafs along, 
and know not whether his name is Timon. 

J UP I- 
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JUPITER. 

He is not to be defpifed or neglebkd, and 
has but too much reafon to complain. Con- 
fidering his condition, I fhould be as bad as 
thofe execrable flatterers, were I to forget a 
man who has offered up fo many fat bullocks 
and goats on my altars; the fweet favour of 
which ftill fmelleth in my noftrils. But I have 
had fo much bufinefs of late, what with falfe 
fwearers, thieves, and plunderers; and, above 
all, thofe who commit facrilege, who are very 
numerous, and keep me always on the watch, 
that I have not, for a long time, turned my 
eyes towards Athens; never, indeed,fince phi- 
lofophy and difpute became lb rife among them; 
infomuch that fheir fighting and fquabbling 
made fuch a noife and clamour, that I could 
not hear the piayers of mortals/fo that I was 
forced either to fhut my eats, or to be torn in 
pieces by thofe who bellow out about virtue, 
incorporeal natures,, and I know not what. 
Hence it happened that this man efeapej me, 
though he ought by no means to be neglected. 
Go, therefore, Mercury, to him immediately ; 
take Piutus along with you, and let him cairy 
a large treafure ; let both remain with Timon, 
and not leave .him fo cafily as they did before, 
though, his generofity, he fhould again 

endeavour 
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endeavour to turn them out of doors. As to 
thofe ungrateful parafites, I fliail think about 
them hereafter, and reward them according 
to their merit, as foon as I have repaired my 
lightning; for two of my beft rays were blunt¬ 
ed the other day, which I launched with a little 
too much vehemence againft the fophift * Ana¬ 
xagoras, who was perfuading his followers that 
there were no gods. 1 miffed him, indeed, for 
Pericles held out his hand to prote& him ; th« 
thunder-bolt fell upon the temple of Caflor and 
Pollux, let it on fire, and fplit it all in pieces. 
Then punifhmcnt, however, in the mean time, 
will be fuificient in feeing Timon made rich 
again. 

MERCURY. 

How neceffary it is to be impudent, cla¬ 
morous, and importunate; not to lawyers only, 
but to every one that has any thing to afk ! 
Behold this Timon, from a beggar becomes 

* Anaxagoras,'] This philofepher, who, in an age of 
ignorance, had fome imperfedt idea of the true God, 'held, 
in oppofition to the received opinion, that the world was go¬ 
verned by an eternal and omnipotent Spirit. Forth* he 
was accufed, by the fophifts of his time, of atheifm and 
idolatry. Pericles, the famous orator, ftrenuoufly defend¬ 
ed him. Lucian's, image of Jupiter’s Unking afhitn, and, 
on'Pericles’ turning oft" the blow, fettiog the temple of 
Caflor and Pollux on fire, is, tp the lad degree, humorous 
and fevere. 


a rich 
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a rich man; he has got Jupiter over to his 
fide, merely by dint of clamour and ahufe ; 
whereas, if he had continued digging, and faid 
nothing, he might have dug on for life without 
being taken any notice of. 

PLUTUS. 

Jupiter, I’ll not go near him. 

JUPITER. 

* Not when I command you ? Why fo ? 
Plutus ? 

P L U T U S. 

Becaufe he has ufed me very ill, call me 
away from him, and fplit me into a thoufand 
pieces; nay, though I was like a father to 
him, beat me, as I may fay, out of doors; 
threw me out of his hand, as a man would 
ferve a hot burning coal: and ihall I go again 
to him to be fquandered away upon whores 
and parafites ? No : fend me to thofe who 
wifh for, who will embrace me, and know my 
value; not fuch ilupid animals as thefe, who 
make a league with Poverty, whom they pre¬ 
fer to me i get a garment of ikios and a fpade 

* Not when 1 command you, fee.] Shakfpeare, ia his Ti* 
tnon, lays, 

—— ■— Plutus, the god of riches, 

Was but his fteward. 

I would advife my learned readers to turn to the Plutus of 
Ariftophanes, and compare it with Lucian’s Timon. 

from 
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from her, and are glad to earn four farthings 
by digging, though once they could give away 
ten talents without reluCtance. 

JUPITER, 

Timon will never feivc you fo again; his 
fpade has taught him, by this time (unlefs his 
belly is famine-proof), that you are much more 
defirable than Poverty, But the truth is, you 
are a querulous maleconfent, finding fault with 
Timon for opening his doors, and letting you 
go where you will, inftead of being jealous of, 
and flnuting you up at home; and yet, fome- 
times, you ufed to be angry with the rich, for 
confining you with bars, bolts, and feals, in 
fuch a manner that you could never fee the 
light. 1 his you lamented to me, and com¬ 
plained that you were buried in utter darknefs, 
I have met you pale and full of care, with your 
fingers contracted, and threatening to run away 
from them the firft opportunity. Such a hor¬ 
rible thing did you count it to be lockc'd up, 
like Danae, in a brazen or iron cheft, or let 
out by a fet of wretches on vile uiury. They 
aCted abfurdly, you faid, in losing you beyond 
meafure; and though they poffefTed, not enjoy¬ 
ing the objeCt of their affeCtion, but always 
watching aud fixing their eyes on the locks 
and the bolts that contained it, thinking it hap- 
Vol. I. F pinefs 
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pinefs fufficient to gaze upon it; not beeaofe 
they made ufe of it themfilvcs, but that they 
could prevent others from making any of it; 
like the dog in the manger, who would neither 
eat the corn himfelf, nor luffcr the hungry horfe 
to feed upon it. How you ufed to laugh at 
thofe tint carked and fpared; and, what was 
moft ridiculous, weie jealous even of them- 
fclves! little thinking that a wicked fervent, a 
fteward, or their children's tutor, might come 
privately, rob them of their all, and then laugh 
at the poor miferable mailer, who, pet haps, 
was fitting by his dingy lamp, brooding c.tu 
his imaginary treafurc. How abfutJ is it in 
you, who ufed to talk in this manner, now to 
rail at Tiinon ! 

P L IT T U S. 

If you would take the pains, not \ ithilanding, 
to enquire into the truth, }vn would find I was 
right in both: for Timor. *s amt u./jnte, with 
regard to me, was not benevolence, but tolly ; 
and as to thofe who lock me up in darknefs, and 
take fo much pains to make me fatter and big¬ 
ger, and fwell me to an immerfe fine, and, at 
the fame time, never touch me themfelvcs, nor 
bring me to the light, for fear I fhould be feen 
by others, I look upon them as madmen; and 
think they treat me very ill, who never did 

them 
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them any harm, w hen they let me grow mouldy 
in prifon, without conlidering how foon I may 
leave them, and gu away to fome other of 
Fortune’s favourites. Wherefo' e I neither com¬ 
mend them, nor luch as part from me too eafi- 
ly ; but thofc only, who, obferving the true 
medium, neither totally abllnin from, nor en¬ 
tirely devour me. For I would aik you, Jupi¬ 
ter, whether if a man were to marry a young 
and beautiful wife, and afterwards fliouhl never 
watch or be jealous of her, but give her leave 
to go wherever fhe would, night and da) r , and 
keep company with whom flic pleafed, nay, 
fhould open his doors, invite every body in, 
and expofe her to proflitution, would you be¬ 
lieve this man loved her ? You, who know what 
love is, could never think it: or if a man takes 
a fine blooming girl home, in order to have 
children by her, and then never touches her, 
nor permits any body cllc fo much as to look 
at her; himfclf, at the fame time, a poor ema¬ 
ciated w'retch, with his eyes funk in his head, 
and yet pretending to be fond of her; would 
not you call fuch a fellow mad, who, in (lead of 
enjoying the pleafures of matrimony, fhould 
let a fvveet and beautiful creature pine away 
her <vhole life in virginity, like a piieflefs of 
Ceres ? And have not I the famereafon to com* 
F z plain. 
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plain, who am kicked and cuffed, and tom to 
pieces by fome, and treated by others like a run¬ 
away thief, and laid by the heels ? 

JUPITER. 

And yet, after all, you have no reafon to be 
fo angry ; for they are all of them fufficientiy 
punifhed. The one, like Tantalus, neither eat 
nor drink, but Hand, with their mouths open, 
catching at their beloved trcal'ure. Whilft the 
other, like '■ Phineus, fee it fnatched out of 
their jaws by harpies. Bur get away now to 
Timon : you will find him, by this time, quite 
another man. 

P L U T U S. 

I fhall only run through his wicker bafket; 
he will pour me out faftcr than I can flow' in, as 
if he was afraid I fliould overwhelm him. I 
may as well get into the Danaid’s tub, as in¬ 
to a vcfiel that will hold no liquor ; fo wide 
are his gaps, and his doors fo open. 

JUPITER. 

But if he does not fill up t’nefe gaps, and flop 

* Phineus, J Phineus was a king of Thrace ; he married 
Cleopatia, daughter of Coreas, by whom he had two fons, 
Plinippus and Pandion ; growing tired of his firft wife, he 
repudiated her to make way fot another, who perfuaded 
him to put out the eyes of his two fons. The gods punifli- 
ed him for this crime with blindnefs, and moreover gave 
him up to the harpies to be tormented by them. 
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the current, when it is all run our, he may 
chance to find his blanket and fpade at the 
bottom of the calk. But, away with you, and 
make him rich once more. Do you. Mercury', 
remember to call on the Cyclops at Mount 
.fEtna, and brine', him here to Iharpen the points 
of my lightning, for I ihall want to make ufc 
of it. 

M K R C V R Y. 

Come, T’lurus, let us be gone. How is this? 
limping : I did not know you were lame as well 
as blind. 

P L U T U S. 

I am not always lb. Mercury; but whenever 
Jupiter ftnds me to any body, I do not know 
how it is, but I am generally tardy, and hop 
alittie; lu that fnmetimes the perfon that ex- 
pefts me, {grows old before I get to him. 
Whereas, when I take my leave, I have wings 
fwifter than a bird; no fooner are the doors un- 
baircd, than, like a conqueror in the race, I fly 
over the whole courfe at a leap, and am fcarce 
feen by the fpedators. 

M F. R C U R Y. 

That is falfc ; for I cotild mention fcveral 
who had not a farthing over night to buy a hal¬ 
ter with, and next day lived in riches and 
fplendoi; were drawn in their chariots by white 
{torfes, though a little before they were not 
F 3 worth 
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worth a jack-afs : fome I have feen clothed in 
purple, and rolling in money, who could hardly 
believe it themfelves, and thought it came to 
them in a dream. 

P L U T U S. 

That is quite another affair, Mercury : I did 
not walk on my own feet then, but was carried ; 
not Jupiter, but * Pluto, the god of riches, 
as his name imports, fent me to them ; theft- 
people, when I am to pafs from one to the 
other, put me into their wills, leal me up care¬ 
fully, and carry me about in a bag. When the 
pofleflor dies, he is thrown into fome dark 
corner of the houfe, and covered with a rag 
of old linen, where the cats fight for him. 
Mean time, the wifftful heir gapes after me, 
like young fwallows after the old bird that 
is flying round them ; at length, when the fcal 
is taken off, the ribbon untied, and the will 
opened, my new mailer’s name appears ; per¬ 
haps fome relation, perhaps a parafite, or dirty 
flave, who had curried favour by fcrvile adu- 

* Plu/o,'] Pluto, the god of hell, was called me*mXr>is, 
the giver of riches; probably becaufe the fcaicheis after 
gold and filver penetrate into the bowels of the eaith, and 
even to the center of it, his dominions, for hidden trea- 
fure. Lucian therefore means, that thofe who grow rich 
fo very fuddcnly, are indebted for it not to him, but to the 
god of mines, the infernal deity, for their riches. 
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lation, feme pander to his pleafurcs, who now 
enjoys the rewards of his infamous fervice, who 
immediately feizes on me and the will togc- 
thei, and runs off; changes his name, and, 
inflead of Byiria, * Dtomo, or Tibius, now 
takes the name of Mcgacles, or Mcgabyzus, or 
Protarchus: leaving the reft of the expectants 
gaping and looking at one another in filent 
furrow ; grieving with great finceriry, that fo 
fine and fat a filh fliould efcape out of their 
net. He lli/.es immediately upon me, and, 
though the v.retell has hardly forgot the ter¬ 
rors of a whip and goal, falls upon every body 
he mu';, and beats his fcllow-fcrvants molt 
unmercifully, by way of retaliation ; till, at 
length, falling into the hands of fome rapa¬ 
cious harlot, turning horfc-racer, or becoming 
a prey to flat let eis, who fwear he is handfomer 
than -j- Minus, better born than J Codrus or 

Cecrops, 

* Ihomo, tr'*.] Names genet ally given to Haves. 

t 7 !'d;! A'.'.'w,] Ninus, the ton of Chaiopus and Aglae, 
t rought thru: (hips to the (lege of Ttoy, and is celebrated 
by Homer for ins extmotdinary beauty. 

Three (hips, with Ninus, fought the Trojan fliore, 
Ni.iu;, whom Aglae to Charopus bore, 

Nina , in laultlefs fhape and blooming grace, 

The lovtlicft jlbuth of all the Grecian race; 

F 4 
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Cecrops, wifer than Ulyfies, and richer than 
fifteen Croefufes; in a very fhort fpace of time, 
he lavifhes away all that treafure which he had 
been feraping up for fo jnany years by rapine, 
perjury, and extortion. 

M E R C. U R Y. 

It is often, indeed, as you fay : but when 
you go of your own accord, blind as you are, 
how do you do to find your way ; or, when 
Jupiter fends you to any body, how do you 
diftinguifh fo as to know whether they are dc- 
ferving of his bounty, and the perfons he means 
to oblige ? 

P L V T U S. 

Do you think I can always find that out ? 

MERCURY. 

By Jove, very feldom, or you would not pafs 
by Ariftides, and go to Hipponicus, Callias, 
and many others, who do not deferve a fingle 
farthing. But how do you do when you are 
fent abroad ? 

P L U T U S. 

I run up and down, from place to place, till 
I light on fomebody by mere chance; and 

Pelidea only match’d his early charms, 

Rut few his troops, and fmall his ftrength in arms. 

Pope’s Iliad, b. ii. 1. 8 i£. 

f CcJrus, Vfc.] Cecrops was the founder of Athens, and 
Codrus the (aft king of it> 
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whoever he is that comes firft in my way, has 
me, takes me home with him, and pays his ado¬ 
rations to you for his unexpected good fortune. 
M E R C U R Y. 

Jupiter then is deceived all the while in 
imagining that you bellow riches on thofc only 
whom he thinks deferring of them ! 

P L U T U S. 

And deceived he ought to be, when he 
knows I am Hone blind, to lend me out in 
fearch of a thing that is no longer to be found 
upon earth ; or at lead lb fcarce and fo fmall, 
that a Lynccus could not ealily difeover it. 
When the good are lb rarely to be met with, 
and the bad fo numerous and fo fortunate, it is 
no wonder 1 (hould fall fo perpetually in the 
way of, and be caught by them, 

M E R C U R Y. 

But how hapj ens it, that when you leave 
them, you get off fo expeditioufly, though 
you cannot pofllbly know the way ? 

P L U T U S. 

Then have I the ufe both of my eyes and 

* A Lynccus ] Lvnceus was the fon of Aphaneus, king 
of MJIenia, and one of the Argonauts. This hero, ac- 
i urding to Ptndar, had fuch piercing eyes, that he faw 
Caller, from an iinmenfe diflance, in the trunk of a tiee. 

, Othei authors carry the matter fbll fartiier, and affirm that 
he could fee Into the bowels of the earth. 
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feet, whenever I find an opportunity of flying 
away from them. 

MERCURY. 

One thing more 1 would alk you: how comes 
it about that, with that pale vifage, without 
eyes (for blind you are), and fo weak in the 
ancles, you have fo many admirers ? All the 
world feems in love with you ; happy are thofe 
who enjoy you, and to thole who cannot, life 
is burthenfome : many have 1 known fo deeply 
fmitten with you, as to call themfelves from 
a high rock down into the wide ocean, only 
becaufe you feemed to flight anti take no no¬ 
tice of them. Though, at the fame time, I 
believe you will confefs, if you know any thing 
of yourfelf, that they arc little better than mad¬ 
men in entertaining fo lidiculous a paflion. 

P L U T U S. 

Do you think I appear to them fuch as I 
Teally am, blind and lame, and with all thofe 
imperfections about me ? 

MERCURY. 

Why not, uniefs they are as blind as your¬ 
felf? 

P L U T U S. 

The}’ are not blind, my friend ; but that ig¬ 
norance and folly, which is now become uni- 
verfal, darkens their underflanding : add to 

this. 
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this, that to hide as much as poffible my de¬ 
formity, I put on a beautiful mafk, covered 
with gold and jewels, and appear to them in 
a robe of various colours; they, imagining that 
they arc beholding true and native beauty, fall 
mod: miferably in love with, and die if they 
do not poflefs me; though, if I was fairly 
dripped naked before them, they would con¬ 
demn their own biindnefs in loving any thing 
lb unlovely and difgudful. 

M E R C U R V. 

But v, hen they are grown rich, and, by virtue 
of this fame mafk, you have happened to de¬ 
ceive them; how happens it, that, rather chan 
part with the mafk, they would fooncr loofe 
their head ? When they look on rhe infide, it 
is impoflible but they mud fee it is nothing but 
the deception of the gold. 

1> L U T u s. 

In that cafe. Mercury, there arc many things 
in my favour. 

M F. R C U R Y. 

What are they ? 

]' L U T U S. 

No fooncr, you mud know, does the happy 
man open his doors to me, but with me rufh in 
unfeen. Pride,Folly, Madnefs, Fraud, Infolence, 
and a thoufand more; thefe take immediate 

poffeffion 
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poffellion of his foul: he admires every thing 
that fhould not be admired, and purfues every 
thing that he ought to avoid : dotes on me who 
brought all the evil upon him; and would fuf- 
fer any thing rather than be forced to part from 
me. 

MERCURY. 

But you are fo fmooth and flippery, that 
when you are upon the wing, there is no fuch 
thing as laying hold of you ; ) ou flip away, 
Come how, through the fingers, like an eel; 
whilft Poveity, on the other hand, is gluti¬ 
nous, and flicks clofe; and has fo many crooked 
hooks all over her body, that if once you touch, 
you cannot eafi'y get rid of her. But whilft we 
are prating here, we have forgot the main 
point. 

* P L U T U S. 

What’s that ? 

MERCURY. 

The treafure we were to have brought along 
with us, which is moft effentially neceffary. 

P L U T U'S. 

Make yourfclf eafy about that: when I come 
up to you, I always leave that behind me fafe 
under ground, fhut the door, and command 
the earth to open to none, without my orders. 

MERCURY. 

Let us away then for Attica j and do you 

hold 
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hold fall by my coat, tiil we come to our 
journey’s end. 

P L U T U S. 

You are in the right to keep me clofe by you; 
for, if you fliould fet me free, perhaps I might 
go aftray, and blunder upon Cleon or Hyper- 
bolus. But what is this noife, like the clink¬ 
ing of iron upon a Hone ? 

MERCURY. 

It is Timon, digging up a piece of rocky 
land hard by us; and fee along with him is 
Poverty, and Labour, and Strength, and For¬ 
titude, and Wifdom, all driven thither by Hun¬ 
ger ; a body-guard flronger, I am afraid, than 
vour’s. 

P L U T U S. 

Mercury, let us be gone immediately ; we 
can do no good to a man that is furrounded 
•with fuch an army. 

MERCURY. 

Jove thinks otherwife: therefore come along, 
and fear nothing. 

POVERTY. 

Whither, Mercury, are you leading this friend 
of your’s > 

MERCURY. 

To Timon : we are lent by Jupiter. 

POVERTY. 

Shall Plutus then come to Timon at Iaft, after 

I have 
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I have taken him under my protection, cor¬ 
rupted as he was with S'oth and Luxury ; con- 
ligned him over to the wholcfome infliuCbon of 
Labour, and Wifdom, and rendered him a man 
of worth and character ? Will you thus def- 
pife and affront me, as to rob me of my only 
pofleffion, the man whom, with fo much care, 

I had foimed to virtue ; to throw him inro the 
hands of I’lutus, who will foon make him as 
idle and wicked as ever he was; and, when 
he is good for nothing, will give him me bark 
again. 

M K R C V R V. 

Such, O Poverty, is the will of Jove. 

F O V K R T Y, 

Then, I take my leave. Do tun, Labor., 
Wifdom, and the refi of you, toliow iv.e - foot, 
fhall he know' the value of her whom he ha., 
loft, his bed ftiend and inflruClor, with whom, 
while he dwelt with me, he enjoyed a found 
mind ami heahhful body, lived as a man ought 
to live, and had an eye upon his own conduCt, 
looking on every thing elfc, as they really arc, 
as fuper/luous and unneceftary. 

M E R C U R Y. 

They arc gone ; let us approach him. 

T I M O N. 

Who arc you, rafeals ? and what do you 

want' 
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want here ? to difturb a poor labouring man 
in his bufmefs: but you fliall nor return unre¬ 
warded, a parcel of fcoundrels as you are, for 
1 fliall pelt you handfomcly with thefeftones. 

MERCURY. 

Softly, good Tiinon, we are no mortals: this 
is Plutus, and I am Mercury. Jupiter heard 
your prayers, and lent us to you : accept there¬ 
fore of his bounties, ccafe from your labour, and 
be happy. 

T I M O N. 

If ye arc g<.-ds, as ye fay, you will fare never 
the better; lor, know, I hate both gods and 
men: and as for this blind wretch, whoever he 
is, I will certainly knock him on the head with 
my Ipadc. 

PLUTUS. 

For heaven’s fake. Mercury, let us be gone 
for fear of accidents; this fellow appears to 
me to be Hark mad. 

MERCURY. 

Timon, lay afidc this favage difpofition; em¬ 
brace your good foitunc, be once more rich, 
fhc prince of Athens, and defpife the ungrate¬ 
ful wretches who deferted you. 

TIMON. 

Difturb me not: I have no need of you : my 
_ Jpade is all the riches I dsfire, and I mail ef- 

teem 
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teem myfelf the nioft happy of men if none 
will come near me. 

MERCURY. 

And art thou thus divefted of all humanity ? 
and mull I 

* Bear this fierce anfwer to the king of gods ? 
Men, indeed, from whom thou hall received 
fo many injuries, might be hateful; but not 
the gods, who have been fo indulgent to thee. 

T I M O N. 

To you. Mercury, and to Jupiter, for your 
care of me, 1 acknow lege my obligations; but 
as for this Plutus, I will by no means accept of 

him. 

MERCURY. 

Why fo ? 

T I M O N. 

Bccaufe he was the author of all my pafl. mis¬ 
fortunes, gave me up to flattcreis, and evil coun- 
fellors, corrupted me with perpetual tempta¬ 
tions, and rendered me the object of hatred and 
of envy ; but, above all, bccaufe he bafely and 
perfidioufly deferted me. Poverty, on the other 
hand, my belt and trueft friend, exercifed me 
with wholefomc labours, fupplied me with what 
was neccffary, and taught me to contemn every 

* Bear tils, tst.] From Homer, fee Pope’s tranfiation, 

b. xv. 1. 205. 

thing 
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thing fupcrfluous, and to rely upon myfelf alone; 
fhewed me what true riches were, thofe trea- 
fures, which neither the fawning fycophanr, 
nor the angry multitude, the time-ferving ora¬ 
tor, nor the enfnaring tyrant, can ever wreft 
from me. Thus whilft with pleafure I till this 
little field, a llranger to all the vices of public 
life, my fpade moft abundantly fupplies me 
with every thing that is really neceffary. Re¬ 
turn therefore, good Mercury, the way you 
came, and carry Plutus back with you to Jupi¬ 
ter. I ihall be fatisfied if he makes fools of 
all mankind, as he has of me. 

MERCURY. 

It is not every one, Timon, that can bear 
the trial fo well as you have: but leave off, I 
beg you, this foolifh, childifh refentment, and 
receive him: the gifts of Jove are not to be re- 
jedted. 

PLUTUS. 

Will you, without flying in a paffion, give 
me leave to plead my own caufe ? 

T I*M O N. 

Plead away; but let us have none of your 
long prefaces in the eratorial ftyle: I will liften 
to you a little, for the fake of my friend Mer¬ 
cury here. 

PLUTUS. 

You ought to hear a great deal froiii me, for 
Vol. I. G you 
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you have abyfed me pretty handfomely. I 
cannot conceive how I could ever, though jou 
fay it, have done you any injury ; I, who heap¬ 
ed honours, titles, crowns, every thing that 
was good and defirable upon you; through me 
you became confpicupus and refpeftable. If 
you fuffered from flatterers, it was not my 
fault, I have more rcafon to be angry with 
you, for throwing me away in fo fhamcfol a 
manner, 'on wretches who fawned upon, and 
betrayed you, and laid fo many fnares to entrap 
me. As to your laft accufation, of my delat¬ 
ing you, 1 may retort it with juftice on your- 
felf; as you very well know that you abfo- 
lutely drove me away, and turned me head¬ 
long out of doors; when your dear friend. 
Poverty, inftcad of the fine foft garment you 
ufed to wear, wrapped you up in this blar ket. 
Mercury here is my witnefs, how earnestly I 
entreated Jupiter, not to fend me to a man who 
had thus treated me as his enemy. 

T I U Q N. 

Mercury, I will obey, and be rich again, 
iince the gods will have it fo ; but take care 
what you compel me to : hitherto I have been 
happy and innocent: fo much riches, on a fud- 
den, and fo much care, I fear, will make me 
miferable. 

MtR. 
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MERCURY. 

For my fake, TimOn, accept the burthen ; 
if it be only t6 make thofe rafcally flatterers 
of your’s burft with envy. I (hall immediately 
to iEtna, and from thence to heaven. 

[MercuryJlies off. 

P L U T U S. 

Mercury, I imagine, by the fluttering of his 
wings, is off: do you work on, and I will fend 
you the money; but dig away now. Treafure, 
I command thee, liften to Timon, and put 
youi felf in his way : Timon, go on, work as 
hard as you can. I fliall take my leave. 

TIMON. 

Now, fpade, exert thyfelf, nor give out till 
thou hall called forth this tieafure into light. 
O Jupiter, thou great worker of miracles, you, 
ye friendly * corybantes, and thou, wealth- 
difpenfing -f- Mercury, whence all this gold ? 
Is this a dream ? When I awake I fear I fliall 
find nothing but coals: it is, it mull be gold, 
fine, yellow, noble gold, heavy, fweet to be¬ 
hold. 

* Cmyhantcs,] The corybantes were priefts of Cybcle. 
Many reafons are alligned by the commentators, but no 
fatisEi&oiy one, why Timon (hould call upon them. 

. f Mercury,] Mercury Was always reckoned the god of 
gain. ' 
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Richeft offspring of the mine, 

Gold, like fire, whofe flafhing rays 
From afar confpicuous gleam, 

Through night’s involving cloud. 

See Pindar’s firlt Olympic Ode. 

Burning, like fire, thou fhineft day and night: 
come {o me, thou dear delightful tieafure: now 
do I believe that l Jove himfelf was odcc turned 
into gold: what virgin would not fpread -foi th 
her bofom to receive fo beautiful a lover ? O 
Midas, Croefus, and all ye Delphic offerings* 
how little are ye, when compared to Timon, 
and his riches ? The Perfian king cannot boaft 
of equal affluence. You, my fpade and blanket, 
fhall be hung up as my votive acknowlegements 
to the great deity. I will purchafe fome retired 
fpot, there build a tower to keep my gold in, 
and live for myfelf alone : this fhall be my ha¬ 
bitation; and, when I am dead, my fepul- 

+ That Jtn/t, Wr.] Alluding to the ftory of Jupiter and 
Danae. When Tnnon finds the gold, Shakfpear makes 
him fay, 

. , — What’s here ? 

Gold, yellow, glittering, precious gold i V'hy this 
Will lug your priefti and feivants horn ywur hdes; 
Will tent and break religions, blefs the accurs’d. 

Make the boar leprofy adored, place thieves. 

And give them title, knee, and approbation, 

With Senators on the bench, 

Shakipear’s Timon, a£Hv. fqene iii. 

chre 
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chre alfo: from this time forth, it is my fixed 
refutation, to have no commerce or connexion 
with mankind, but to defpife and avoid it: 
I will pay no regard to acquaintance, friend- 
fliip, pity, or compaflion : to pity the dif- 
trefled, or to relieve the indigent, I lhall con- 
fider as a weaknefs, nay, as a crime: my life, 
like the beafts of the field, fliall be fpent in foli- 
tude, and Timon alone fliall be Timon’s friend. 
I will ticat all befide as enemies and betrayers ; 
to converfe with them were profanation, to 
herd with them impiety : accurfed be the day 
that biings them to my fight: I will look upon 
men, in Ihort, as no more than fo many ftatues 
of brafsor ftonej will make no truce, have no 
connexion with them : my retreat fliall be the 
boundary to feparate us for ever. Relations, 
friends, and country, are empty names, re* 
fpefted by fools alone. Let Timon only be 
rich, and defpife all the world befide; abhor¬ 
ring idle praife, and odious flattery, he fliall 
be delighted with hirrfelf alone: alone fliall he 
facrifice to the gods, feaft alone, be his own 
neighbour, and his own companion. I am de¬ 
termined to be alone for life, and, when I die, 
to place the crown on my own head; the fair- 
eft name I would wifh to be diftinguiflied by, 
is that'of mifanthrope. I would be known and 
G 3 marked 
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marked out by my afperity of manners, by mo- 
rofenefs, cruelty, anger, and inhumanity. Were 
I to fee a man perifhing in the flames, and im¬ 
ploring me to extiuguHh them, I would throw 
pitch or oil into the fire to encreafe it: or, if 
the winter flood flhould overwhelm another, 
who, with outftretched hands ihould beg me 
to affift him, I would plunge him ftill deeper 
in the ftream, that he might never rife again ; 
thus fliall I be revenged of mankind, this is Ti- 
mon’s law, and this hath Timon ratified ; thus 
it is determined, and this I will abide by, ! I 
fihould be glad, however, that all might know 
how I abound in riches, becaufe that, I know, 
will make them miferable. But hufh ! whence 
all this noife and hurry ? What crowds are 
here, all covered with duft, and out of breath ; 
fome how or other they have fmelt out the 
gold. Shall I get upon this hill, and pelt them 
from it with fianes, or fliall I, for once, break 
my refolution, and have fome conference with 
them ? It will make them more unhappy, 
when they find how I defpife them; this will 
be the beft method; I will flay, therefore, 
and receive them. Ha ! who is that, the firft 
of them ? O, it is * Gnathonides, who, but 

the 

* GneuScmVe},] It it obfemble, that Terence, in the 

Eunuch, 
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the other day, when I filked him for a flipper, 
held out a fope; though he had emptied, maliy 
a calk with me. I am glad he is come, for he 
fhall firft feel my refentmenr. 

GNAtHONIDES. 

Said I not, the gods would not long forget 
fo good a man as Timon ? hail, Timon ! hail, 
thou faireft, fweeteft, moll convivial of men! 

TIMON. 

Hail to thee, GhathonideS, thou mod rapa¬ 
cious of all vukurs, thou moll deteftable of all 
human beings ! 

GNATHONIDES. 

Thou wert always a lover of raillery and far- 
cafm; but where is the feaft? for I have brought 
you a new fong out of the -f" Dithyrambies, 
which I lately learned. 

Eunuch, calls his parafite Gnatho, and, is If it were a 
new name, makes him fay, after the converfation between 
him and the inferior flatterer, 

I bade him follow me. 

And, as the fchools of the philofophera 
Have ta’en from the philofophers their names, 

So, in like manner, let all parafltea 
Be call’d from me, Gnathonics. 

Coimati’s Terence, p. 130. 

+ Dithyrambies,'] Hymns in honour <jf Bacchus, who 
was called Dithyrambus, for a reafon too ridiculous to de- 
fervd an explanation to the Englilh reader, 
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I /hall teach you foon, by the help of this 
fpade, to fing fotne mournful elegies, I believe. 

[Beats him. 

GNATHONIDES. 

What now! Timon, do you ftrike me ? Bear 
witnefs, Hercules ! O me! O me! but I will 
call you into the Areopagus for this. 

TIMON. 

Stay a little only, and you may bring me in 
guilty of murther. [Beats him again. 

GNATHONIDES. 

By no means; you need only heal my 
wounds, by fprinkling a little gold upon them; 
it is the belt thing in the world for flopping the 
blood. 

TIMON. 

So you will flay here yet ? 

.GNATHONIDES. 

I am gone, and a curfe on you for changing 
from an honeft fellow to fuch a favage! 

TIMON. 

Who is this coming to us with his bald pate? 
O, it is that moft villainous of all flatterers, 
Philiades; he whom I gave a large piece of 
ground to, and two talents for his daughter’s 
portion, for praifing my fjnging, when no bo¬ 
dy elfe wopld, and fwearing that I was more 

mufical 
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mufical than a fwan: and yet, afterwards, 
when I was fick the other day, and implored 
his affiftance, the wretch fell upon and beat me. 

PHILIADES. 

O impudence! now ye will know Timon 
again, now Gnathonides will be his friend and 
companion : but he is rightly ferved for his 
ingratitude. We, who are his old friends, 
countrymen, and playfellows, lhall behave a 
little more modeftly, and not rufh upon him 
with fo much rudenefs and incivility. Hail, 
my noble mafter! take proper notice*, I befeech 
you, of thefe vile flatterers, who never come 
near but .to devour you, like fo many ravens; 
but in this age there is no trufting to any bo¬ 
dy ; they are all bafe and ungrateful. I was 
coming here to bring you a talent, to fupply 
you with neceflaries, but was informed by the 
way that you have got riches in abundance of 
your own: I came on, however, to caution you 
againft thefe people; though you want, in¬ 
deed, no fuch monitor as I am ; you, who are 
able to give advice to Neftor himfelf. 

TIMON. 

May be fo: but pray come a little nigher, 
that I may compliment you with my fpade. 

PHILIADES. 

friends, neighbours, help here! this un¬ 
grateful 
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grateful mao has broke my head* only for giv¬ 
ing him good advice. 

T I M O N. 

So: here comes a third; Demeas, the orator, 
with a decree in his band: he pretends’to be 
one of my neareft relations. He was bound 
to the flate for feventeen talents, and, unable 
to pay it, was condemned, when I took pity 
on, and redeemed him; and yet, when he was 
employed to diftribute the public money to our 
tribe, and I afked him for my lhare of it, be 
declared ha did nbt know I was a citizen. 

DEMEAS. 

Hail, Timon! the chief fupport of thy 
noble family, the defence of Athens, and the 
"bulwark of all Greece. The fenate and people 
aflembled await thy prefence; but firft hear the 
deeree which I have drawn up concerning thee: 

“ Whereas Timott, the Colyttenfian, fon of 
Echechratides, not only the beft, and worthieft, 
but the wifeft, and moft learned man in Greece, 
hath, during his whole life, fludied to defervc 
well of the commonwealth ; and hath, more¬ 
over, in one day, gained the prize in boxing, 
wreftling, and the foot-race; a viftor at the 
Olympic games, both on foot, on horfeback, 
and in the chariot -—— 


* TIMON. 
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T I M O N. 

I never fo much as &w the Olympic games 
in all my life. 

D E M E A S. 

No matter far that, you may fee them fbme 
time or other; thefe things muft be inferted: 
“ Moreover, whereas left year he fought va¬ 
liantly for the republic, againft the Acharncn- 
fians, and cut off two Peloponnefian bat¬ 
talions.” 

T I M O N. 

How is that? when I ne^r bore arms, or en¬ 
tered my name as a foldier ? 

* 

D E M E A S. 

Your modefty is pleafed to fay fo, but we 
fliould be very ungrateful to forget your fer- 
vices. “ He hath, moreover, been of no fmall 
advantage to the ftate in drawing up decrees, 
in councils, and in the adminiftration of mili¬ 
tary affairs: wherefore, it hath feemed meet 
to the fenate, magiftracy, and people here af- 
fembled, to all and every one of them, that a 
golden ftatue of Timon fhould be placed in 
the Acropolis, next to Minerva, with rays over 
his head, and a thunder-bolt in his hand; 
that he be crowned With feven golden crowns: 
that this lhall be proclaimed at the theatre, by 
new tragedians, appointed for that purpofe, 
' this 
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this very day in the • Dionyfia, for they feall 
be celebrated this day on his account. De- 
ineas the orator propofed this decree, a near 
relation and follower of the faid Timon, who 
is, moreover, himfelf an excellent orator, and 
indeed every thing elfe, which he hath a mind 
to be.” This is the decree. I wife I had 
brought my fon with me, whom I have called 
Timon after your name. 

TIMON. 

How can that be, Demeas, when to my know- 
lege you were nevei^married ? 

' DEMEAS." 

True: but I intend to be next year, and get 
a boy, (for a boy it feall be), and I will call 
him Timon. 

TIMON. 

In the mean time I feall fo bruife you that 
I do not know whether you will be able to 
marry or not. [Beats h'tm . 

DEMEAS, 

What do you mean, Timon ? To fall upon 
a free man and a citizen in this manner, you 
who are neither one nor the other ? But you 

* Dionyfia^i Solemnities in honour of Bacchus, or Dio- 
nyfus, obferved with great fplendour in all parts of Greece, 
and particularly at Athens, celebrated wi$h fongs, dances, 
and games of every kind. 

feall 
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lhall fuffer for this; aye, and for fettlng the 
Acropolis on fire too. 

T I M O N. 

It is not on fire, you villain; you are a liar 
and a calumniator. 

D E M E A S. 

You may well be rich ; you have broke open 

the f treafury. . 

T I M O N. 

It is fio fuch thing, rafcal! it is your own in¬ 
vention. 

D E M E A S. 

If it is not broke open, it may be hereafter; 
in the mean time you have got all the riches 
belonging to it. 

T I M O N. 

And in the mean time do you take that. 

[Beals him again. 
D E M E A S. 

O my poor flioulders! 

T I M O N. 

No bawling, or I will give you another. It 
would be a comical jeft indeed, if I, who un- 


■f The treafury ,] la Greek omaith/ut, fo called from its 
iituntion, being placed at the back of Minerva’s temple: 
here, befides other public money, a thoufand talents were 
always laid up in (lore, in cafe of any prefling exigency i 
and if any man embezzled, or expended tbe leaft part 
is, on any trivial account, he was immediately put 
.death; this was the Stssiso Fvso of antiquity. • * 

armed 
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armed as I am, have cut off two battalions, as 
you told me juft now, could not make an end 
of one poltroon like you. I fttould have been 
conqueror in the Olympic games to very little 
purpofe indeed. But, who is this, is it not 
Thrafycles the philofopher? moft affuredly it 
is he, with his long beard, and arched eye¬ 
brows, muttering fomething to himfelf, his 
hair curled over his forehead, a Titanic af- 
pedfc, and looking like another * Boreas, or 
Triton, painted by Zeuxis. This fellow, if 
you meet him of a morritng, lhall be decently 
cloathed, modcft and humble in his manner 
and behaviour, and will talk to you by the hour 
about piety and virtue, condemn luxury and 
intemperance, and praife frugality; and yet 
when he comes to fupper in the evening, and 
the waiter brings him his large cup, (for he 
loves a bumper), then will he, as if he was 
drinking the water of Lethe, forget every 
thing he had laid in the morning, and adt in 
diredfc oppofition to it ■, devour every thing be¬ 
fore him, like a hungry kire, croud his neigh¬ 
bour with his ftrcrched-out elbows, and lean 

* Boreas,] Timoti compares Thrafycles to Boreas, or 
Triton, probably from bis confequenrial appearance, puff¬ 
ing and blowing, fo as to referable the god Boreas when, 
he blows, or a Triton when he founds his ti umpet. 
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upon the diflies, as if he expe&ed to find the 
virtue he talked fo much of, at the bottom of 
them: picks out all the dainties, and feldom 
leaves a morfel of the ■f' oglio behind him ; 
always complaining of his bad fupper, though 
the beft part of it generally falls to his fliarc: 
after which he gets drunk, the natural confe- 
quence of his gluttony, dances, lings; and 
fcolds, and abufes every body: always talka¬ 
tive in his cups, and even when he is fo intoxi¬ 
cated as to be laughed at by the whole com¬ 
pany, will harangue to them about temper¬ 
ance and fobriety : This, perhaps, is fucceed- 
ed by a puke ; then is he carried away from 
table with both arms clinging round one of the 
fidlers. Even whilft he is fober the moft fordid, 
impudent, and lying fellow upon earth; the 
meaneft of all flatterers, and famous for oaths, 
infolencc, and impofture: on the whole a moft 
perfect character; wclhall fee prefently, with 
all his modefty, what a bawling he will make. 
Ha ! how is this ? Thrafycles here at laft ? 

THRASYCLES. 

I came not hither, Timon, as others do, with 

the hopes of lharing your riches, or partaking 
* 

f Oglio, \ la Greek pwWe, '* kind of lirong fa ace, ac¬ 
cording to the fcholiall, made of gariiek, leeks, cheefe, 
oil, and vinegar. 

of' 
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of your feafts; to fawn upon, and flatter an ho. 
neft and generous man, as I know you are: you 
very we'l know, a little pulfe fatisfies me, that 
the beft fupper I defire is an onion and a few 
crefles, or, when I choofe to indulge, a little 
fait for luxury; my drink, water from the 
public fountain. This old tattered cloak to 
me is better than a purple robe, and as to gold, 

I value it no more than the fand on the fea-fhore. 

I came hither only to ferve you ; to prevent, if 
poffible, your being corrupted by that worft 
and moft dangerous of all human pofleflions, 
money, which has been the fatal caufe of fo 
much mifery to thbufands. If you will take 
my advice, I would have you throw all your 
riches into the fea, as things unneceffary to an 
honeft man, and one who knows the treafurcs 
of pbilofopby; not that I would have you call: 
them into the main ocean, but rather walk in 
up to your middle, and throw them a little be¬ 
yond the fhore, where no body could fee you 
but myfelf; or, if you do not choofe this, you 
may go another way to work, throw your gold 
immediately out of the window, give one five 
drachmas, another a mina, another a ralent, 
and not leave yourfelf a lingle jfarthing. If 
there fhould chance to be a philofopher in your 
way, it is proper you fhould give him twice or 

thrice 
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thrice as much as the reft; for my own part, not 
that I mind it my felf, but that I may give it away to 
fome of my poor friends, I fhall be fatisfied if you 
will only fill this little pouch, which holds fcarce 
two bufhels: philofophcrs fhould be content with 
a little, and wiih for nothing beyond their ferip. 

T I M O N. 

I entirely approve of what you fay; before 
I fill your bag therefore I fhall give you a few 
thumps on the head, and my fpade fhall make 
tip the reft to yon. 

THRASYCLES. 

Now, laws and commonwealth affift me! Here 
am I beaten and bruifed in a free city by a villain. 

T I M O N. 

What doft thou grumble at, my good friend; 
have I wronged thee ? But I will give thee four 
meafures over and above to make thee amends. 
[Beats him again.'] What is all this? more of 
them? Laches, and Blepfias, and Gniphon, and 
a whole heap of fcoundrels: they fhall all meet 
with the fame fate; but I will let my fpade reft 
a little, climb up this rock, and hail down a 
fhower of ftones upon them. 

B L E P S I A S. 

No more, Timon, 1 befeech you, we are going. 

T I M O N. 

But*you fhall not go without wounds and 
bloodfhed. 

VOL. I. 
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*fhe firange fiory of the Halycon, which the reader 
i will find in the body of the dialogue, is here 
finely ridiculed by Lucian-, the refleHions of 
Socrates are fenfible, but JJjort: this dialogue 
ends rather abruptly, and feems to -have been 
only a fragment. 


A DIALOGUE between CfUEREPHON 
and SOCRATES. 

CHjEREPHON. 


W HAT voice is that, Socrates, a good 
way off from the ft ore ? How fweet it 
is to the ear! I wonder what creature it can 
be, for the inhabitants of the deep are all mute. 


SOCRATES. 


It is a fea-fowl, Chasrephon, called the 
Halcyon, always crying and lamenting. They 
tell an old tale concerning it: that it was for¬ 
merly a woman, the daughter of Aldus, a 
Grecian, who married Ceyx, ofTracbis, the 
fon of Lucifer, beautiful as his father; that 
when he died {he * mourned his Iofs inceffant- 

!y> 


* Mourned his lofs,"\ According to the generally received 
fable, on bearing that her hufband was drowned (he threw 
herfelf into the fea j by the interceflion of Lucifer and The- 
tis they were afterwards both changed into Halcyons: the 
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ly, and, by divine permiffion, was changed into 
a bird, and, after wandering in vain over all 
the earth in fearch of him, is now perpetually 
hovering over the fca. • 

CHiEREPHON. 

Halcyon, do you call it ? It is a voice I 
never heard before, and has fomething in it 
wonderous plaintive : how big is it ? 

SOCRATES. 

Very fmall; but the gods, they fay, bellowed 
on her a great reward for her lingular affedtion 
to her hulband : whilft Ihe makes her neft, the 
world is blelt with Halcyon days, fuch as this 
is, placid and ferene, even in the midil of 
winter. Obferve how clear the Iky is, and the 
whole ocean tranquil, ftnooth as a glafs, with¬ 
out a curl upon it. 

CHjEREPHON. 

This, indeed, is, as you fay, a Halcyon 
day, and fo was yelterday; but how, Socrates, 
can we believe the tales you fpoke of, that 
women can bp turned into birds, and birds into 
women? nothing feems to me more impro¬ 
bable. 

SOCRATES. 

Short-lighted mortals, my dear Chasrephon, 

fiery is beautifully told by Ovid, in the eleventh book of 
the Metamorphofes, and alluded to by Virgil, Theocritus, 
Ariftophanes, Plautus, and other writer). 
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are but poor judges of what may or may not 
be: we cannot go farther than human abili¬ 
ties will permit us, and which are feldom able 
to fee, know, or determine aright. The eafieft 
things appear difficult to us, and the plain- 
eft incomprehenfible; partly from the want of 
knowlcgeand experience, partly from the weak 
and infantine ftate of our minds: all men in 
reality * are but children, be they ever fo far 
advanced in years; for brief as childhood, is 
the utmoft extent of life : how then can thofe, 
who know not the power of gods and demons, 
fay what is poffible or impoffible ? You faw, 
my friend, how dreadful the ftorm was but 
three days ago; the thunder, lightning, and 
fury of the winds ; we fhudder even at the 
thoughts of it ; one would have imagined the 
whole earth was torn to pieces, and finking in¬ 
to ruin; and yet in a lhort time after all was 
placid and ferene, and has continued fo to 
this moment. Was it not, think you, as diffi¬ 
cult to ftill the rage of that tempeft, to change 
the face of heaven, and adorn it with this 

* Are lut children tsV.] Non bis pueri fumus, ut vulgo 
dicitur, fed femper, verum hoc inter? 11 quod majora nos 
ludimus. Seneca apud Laffcmuum. 

As Dryden fays, 

Men are but children of a larger growth. 

tranquil 
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tranquil beauty, as to transform a -f- woman 
into a bird ? Children, who know how to mo¬ 
del in wax or earth, will imitate various forms 
from the fame materials; and lhall not the di¬ 
vine Power, fo wonderful, and fuperior to our 
own, command and perform all things with 
eafe and pleafure ? Canft thou tell how much 
greater the heavens are than thyfelf ? 

CHiEREPHON. 

What man, O Socrates, can conceive or de¬ 
clare it ? It is infinitely more than words can 
exp refs. 

S O C R A T E S. 

How much do men, when compared one 
with another, differ in ftrength and power! 
How much from themfelves, at different periods 
of their lives ! What changes, both of mind 
and body, happen in the fpacc of a few years! 
How.fuperior arc men to children ! Infomuch 
that one may with eafe deftroy a thoufand : in¬ 
fancy is, by the law of nature, weak and 
deftitute of all. things. If man thus differs 
from man, what muft be the infinite diftance 

■}• Woman into a bird ?] The reflection is fenfible and juft, 
highly agreeable to the fentiments and character of the 
great Socrates, We are furroutided, indeed, as a modern 
philofopher obferves, with miracles on every fide, and yet 
fcarce* believe in or acknowlege the divinfc Author of 
them. 
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between us and heaven! Doybtlefs as much 
as the whole world is greater than Socrates or 
Chaerephon, fo much mull the divine Power 
and Intelledk exceed our weak and limited ca¬ 
pacities. 

Things, moreover, which you and I, and 
many more like ourfclves, think impracticable, 
others will perform with e’afe: playing on the 
flute, to thofe who have never learned ; writ¬ 
ing, or reading, to the ignorant and illiterate; 
is, perhaps, as difficult as to make women out 
of birds, or birds out of women. Nature finds 
a creature dropped in the hive, without feet or 
wihgs, fhe adds both, adorns it with a variety 
of beautiful colours, and produces the wife and 
provident bee, the artificer of divine honey: 
from the dumb and lifelefs egg fhe brings 
forth a thoufand different fpecies of birds, aqua¬ 
tic and terreftrial, by the affi fiance, and under 
the direction of the fupreme Will. 

Since, therefore, fo great is the power of the 
gods, and we weak mortals are neither able to 
dive into deep myfteries, nor even to judge 
as we ought of the little things around us, let 
us not pretend to determine any thing con¬ 
cerning Halcyons or * nightingales. For my 

• Nightingales,] Alluding to the ftory of Philomela. 
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own part, as I received the tradition from my 
forefathers, I will deliver it to my children: 
thy hymns, melodious mourner, will I ever re¬ 
member, and celebrate thy pious conjugal af« 
fc&ion, telling thy rale to my wives f Myrto 
and Xantippe, not forgetting the honour which 
thou haft received from the gods: thou, Chse- 
rephon, I hope, wilt do the fame. 

C H M R E P H O N. 

That you may be allured I will: for what 
you have remarked may be profitable both to 
hulbands and wives. 

S'OCRATES. 

Salute Halcyone, then, and let us away to 
the city. 

CHASREPHO N. 

I attend you. 

f Myrto and Xantfre,] Lucian here informs us that So¬ 
crates had two wives, and Plutarch (fee his life of Anili¬ 
des), is of the fame opinion. Plato and Xenophon, how¬ 
ever, give him but one, Xantippe; who, according to all 
accounts, was full enough, if not rather too much for 
him. This queftion is difcufled by Bentley, in his Diflir¬ 
tation on the Epiftles of Phalaris, to which 1 refer the cu¬ 
rious reader. 
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O R 

PROMETHEUS, 

A DIALOGUE. 

In this little trad ., which is replete with wit and hu¬ 
mour, Lucian apparently conftders the whole 
fiory of Prometheus as an abfurd and ridiculous 
fable, and treats it accordingly, not without fome 
fevere Jlridlures on the whole jyftem of Pagan 
divinity. There feems to be likewlfe fome conceal¬ 
ed fatire on the lawyers, and their manner of 
handling caufes: the defence made by Prome¬ 
theus is probably a parody of a fpeeih made by 
fome famous orator of that time, whofe works 
are not handed down to us : For, as the ingeni¬ 
ous f Dr, Beattie obferves, “ in the ludicrous 
“ writing of the ancients, there muft haroe been, 

' as there are in our own, many nice alluftons, 
“ which none but perfons living at the time could 
u properly comprehend." 

* This is generally called Prometheus, or Caucafus; 

I have chofen the latter name, becaufe the former has al¬ 
ready been made ufe of. 

f See Dr. Beattie’s Eflay on Laughter and Ludicrous 

£ompofition, ^ t0( p, 6 1 6, 
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MERCURY, VULCAN, PROMETHEUS. 
MERCURY. 

T HIS, my friend Vulcan, is Caucafus, 
where we are to nail up this miferable 
Titan: let us look about for fome convenient 
rock, free from fnow, that we may fallen him 
the better, and where, while he hangs, he will 
make the molt confpicuous figure. 

VULCAN. 

Right, brother Mercury ; let us look fharp; 
for we mull not nail him low, leaft fome of 
the mortals whom he has created ihould come 
to his refcue; nor mull we place him quite 
at the top of the mountain, for then he will 
not be feen by thofe who are below. We had 
better fix him here, I believe, about the mid¬ 
dle, juft above this precipice, with his arms 
extended. 

MERCURY. 

Good; for the rocks here are broken, and 
inacceffible, inclining to the precipice, and fo 
narrow, that you can hardly ftand upright on 
it; the fineft place that can be for a crofs: 
come, get up, Prometheus, and let us fix you 
to the mountain. 

PROMETHEUS. 

Have pity, good Mercury and Vulcan, on 

* a poor 
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a poor wretch, thus doomed to fuffer moft un- 
defervedly. 

MERCURY. 

And lo you would really have us two nailed 
up for difobedieoce of orders, inftead of your- 
felf: we are infinitely obliged to you. But 
come, give us your hand : take it in your’s, 
Vulcan, and nail it down as fall you can; now 
the other, fatten that alfo; now it will do: the 
eagle will be here prefently to pick your liver, 
and you will enjoy the full reward of your in¬ 
genuity. 

PROMETHEUS. 

* O Saturn, O Japetus, O mother Earth! 
what do I fuffer, and all for nothing 1 
MERCURY. 

For nothing, fay you ? Call you it nothing 
to defraud Jupiter in the manner you did, 
when, on the diftribution of the meats entruft- 
ed to you, you covered the bones with white 
fat, and got all the beft parts for yourfelf; for 
fo, if I am not miftaken, f Hefiod tells the 
ftory. Moreover, did not you make men, thofe 

* O Saturn, fe*r.] Prometheus, according to Hefiod, 
was the fon of Japetus, who was defeended from Ouranus, 
heaven, and Gaia, or mother earth; Saturn alfo was the 
fon of Ccelus and Terra; the perfecuted deity calls there¬ 
fore, we fee, with propriety on his neared relations, 
f Hefiod ,J See the Weeks and Days. 
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mifchievous creatures, and, -what is worfe, 
women alfo ? Laftly, and above all, who Hole 
the facred fire, that bell and nobleft pofleflion 
of the gods, and gave it to mortals ? and yet, 
after doing all this, you complain of fuffering 
for nothing. 

PROMETHEUS. 

In truth. Mercury, you feem, as the poet 
fays, “ to blame the blamelefs,” and accufe me 
of that as a crime, for which, had I been pro¬ 
perly rewarded, I'deferved to have been kept 
in the J Prytaneum at the public coll. But, 
if you have leifure now, I will this moment 
plead my own caufc before you, and plainly 
convince you that Jupiter has pafled a moil 
unjuft fentence againft me. "Vou may, your- 
felf, if you pleafe, for you arc an orator, I 
know, and famous for chicanery; take his fide 
of the queftion, defend his decree, and prove 
he was in the right, to hang me up, a miferable 
fpeclacle to the Scythians, on this fame dreary 
Caucafus. 

X Prytaneum ,] A common hall at Athens, where the 
fenators met and dined together; fuch as had done eminent 
fervice to the Rate were here feafted at the public coft. 
Lucian is fuppofed to glance at Socrates, who, when 
thrown into prifon, is faid to harp made the fame obfer- 
vation that is here put into the mouth of Prometheus. 

M E R- 
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MERCURY. 

The difpute will be idle enough, friend Pro¬ 
metheus, and, I believe, to very little purpofe: 
begin, however, if you like it, for we mufl flay 
here a little, till the eagle comes down to take 
care of your liver; in the mean while, there¬ 
fore, we may as well fpend our leifure time in 
liftening to your fophiftry, in which we know 
you are a great proficient. 

PROMETHEUS. 

Do you begin then ; accufe me as violently 
as you can, and leave no argument untried 
that can be of the leaft fervice to your good 
father. You, Vulcan, fhall be the umpire 
between us. 

VULCAN. 

Not I, indeed. Inftead of judge, I ought 
to be the accufer, of one who Hole all the fire, 
and left my furnace cold. 

PROMETHEUS. 

Divide your adtion for theft, then, into two 
parts, and let Mercury take for his the creation 
of man, and the diftribution of the flelh: you 
are both, I know, deeply fkilled in the art of 
rhetoric. 

VULCAN. 

No: let Mercury fpeak for me, I befeech 
you; judicial cafes are quite out’ofmy way, 
I am too bufy about my own fire-fide; but 

he 
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he is an orator, and has deeply considered thefe 
matters. 

PROMETHEUS. 

I lhould never have thought of Mercury’s 
harranguing againft * theft, and accufing me 
for Skill in his own profeffion : however, if you 
chufe to enter upon it, my good Son of Mars, 
now is your time. 

MERCURY. 

What you have been guilty of, Prometheus, 
calls, doubtlefs, for a long and well ftudied 
fpeech ; but, for the prefent, it may fuffice, 
briefly to recapitulate the heads of our accufa- 
tion againft you. And, firft, you ftand in- 
di&ed for defrauding Jupiter, and fo dividing 
the flcSh as to keep the beft parts for your- 
felf: fecondly, for making men ; a thing which 
you Should by no means have attempted : and 
thirdly, for Stealing fire, and carrying it to 
them : and, after committing all thefe crimes, 
you feem not to know, or acknowlege, bow 
kind and merciful Jove has been to you. If 
you deny the charge, you muft enter on your 
defence, and a long oration will be neceftary 
for the fupport of it; in that cafe, I muft en¬ 
deavour to prove the truth of my allegations: 

*'Theft,] As Mercury is always called the god of 
thieves. 
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but if you fairly confefs that you did fo divide 
the meats; that you did find out a new me¬ 
thod of creating man; and that you did fteal 
the fire, my accufation is fufficient, and to fay 
any more about it would be trifling and un- 
neceffary. 

PROMETHEUS. 

Whether what you have faid already be 
trifling, or not, we ihall fee hereafter; but as 
you fay you have finifhed your accufation, I 
ihall now endeavour to defend myfelf. And 
firft then, with regard to the diftribution of 
the meats: I blufh, fo heaven help me, for 
this fame Jupiter, who could be fo mean and 
narrow-l'oul’d, fo peevilh and brutal, as, be- 
caufe he found a little bone on his plate, to 
fend air old deiry, like me, to this place of tor¬ 
ment; forgetting all the affiflance I had given 
him, not confidering how little caufe he had 
to be angry, nor how childiih it was in him to 
be in fuch a paffion, merely becaufe he had not 
the greateft lhare of the dainties ; fuch little 
convivial tricks furely. it ill became him to 
* remember: he fliould have pafled over, and 

laughed 

* Rememher,] Alluding to the old Greek proferb, Mur« 
fumfum trupmmt, I hate a pot-companion with a good me¬ 
mory. Our countryman, Ben Jonfon, therefore, amongii 

hit 
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laughed at what was done at a banquet, and 
left his anger behind : to bear fa long in his 
mind, and refent an affront of this nature, was 
neither kingly, nor god-like. If you take 
away thefe jefts and fports from a feaft, you 
will have nothing but drunkennefs, filence, 
and fatiety, things mighty unpleafant, and 
little i'uited to a merry-making. Never did 
I imagine Jupiter would have thought of it the 
next day, or deemed it fo grievous an injury, 
that the diftributor fhould play this little trick, 
and give himfelf the better portion. But even 
fuppofe I had not given him the fmaller part, 
but taken away the whole, where would have 
been the great crime; for this, is heaven and 
earth, as the proverb fays, to be moved ? Are 
chains, crolfes, and lancets to be called in, 
eagles to be fent down, and my liver to be de¬ 
voured ? Is not this only to expofe his own 
levity and meannefs ? If he was fo angry at 
being deprived of a few bits of flefh, what 
would- he have faid if he had loft the whole 
ox ? How much more reafonahle are men in 

hit club-rules, now to be feen at the Devil Tavern, Tem- 
ple-Bai, did not forget the caution of 
DidSa qui forie eliminat eliminator. 

Which may be tranflated, if any one tells talcs without 
doors, out with him. 
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things of this kind, who yet, we may fup- 
pofe, muft be much more prone to anger than 
the gods! None of them would hang up a cook 
for dipping his fingers in, and tailing the broth, 
or touching a bit of roall-meat, but would un¬ 
doubtedly forgive him •, they might, perhaps, 
be angry with the man, give him a flap on 
the face, or threlh him; they would not, how¬ 
ever, for fuch a crime fend him to the gal¬ 
lows. But on this point I have faid enough : 
I blufh even for the defence, on fuch a fub* 
je£t, much more lhould you for the accufation. 

And now for the crime alleged of, making 
men : which, as it fcems to divide itfelf into 
two heads, I am at a lofs which I am to be moll 
blamed for; whether I ought not to have made 
them at all, and, in that cafe, the earth s had 
remained totally rude and uncultivated ; or 
whether I lhould have made them in a diffe¬ 
rent manner. I lhall fpeak to both points} and 
firft, therefore, I lhall endeavour to Ihew, that 
the gods could fuller no injury from the forma¬ 
tion of man j and next, that fo far from it, 
it was much better, and more profitable fox 
them, that the earth lhould not be without 
men. 

In the beginning, then, (for by this it will 
beft appeal whether I was to blame for creat- 
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Ing man) there were nothing but gods: the 
earth was rude, and without form, full of 
woods, briars, and thorns : there were no al¬ 
tars or temples, (how indeed fhould there be ?) 
nor images, nor ftatues of the gods, made with 
care and elegance, as they now are, nor any 
thing of that kind : when I, who am always 
thinking of fomething for the common good, 
began to confider with myfelf what I could do 
to promote the honour of the gods, and con¬ 
cluded that the belt method was to take a fmall 
portion of clay, and make fome creatures like 
ourfelves: as thinking that the divine nature 
wanted fomething, not having its oppofite, by 
a comparifon with which it would appear more 
perfedf, and more happy. Mortal, therefore, 
I wifhed it to be, but rational, intelligent, and 
endowed with a fenfe of good and evil; I be¬ 
gan then, as the * poet fays. 

To temper well the day with water, then 

To add the vigour and the voice of men. 

Moreover, I called in Minerva to affift me in' 
the work. This, after all, is the great injury 
which I have done to the gods; by making 
creatures out of clay, and giving motion to that 

•* This poet,'] Iltfiod, in his Weeks and Day?. See 
Cooke’s translation, book i. 1. 91. 
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which was before immoveable; and yet from 
that time it feems the gods are lefs gods, be- 
caufe certain creatures called mortals now exift: 
for Jupiter is very angry, as if the gods were fo 
much the worfe from the creation of men* he 
is afraid, perhaps, that they Ihould rebel againft 
him, and wage war with the gods, as the giants 
did of old : but neither from me, or from my 
works, Mercury, molt ineonteftible it is, hath 
any harm arifen. Shew me the lead inconve¬ 
nience, and I will fairly confefs that you have 
but done juflice in thus punifhing me. 

But I can farther prove, that all this is for 
the benefit and advantage of the gods : which 
you will acknowlege, when you come to confi- 
der that the earth is no longer void of form 
and beauty, but adorned with plants and culti¬ 
vated fields, the fea navigated, the iflands in¬ 
habited, altars, temples, facrifices, and temples 
on every fide, the public ways all full of men, 
and * full of Jove. If indeed I had created 
men for myfelf alone, I might feem to have 
confulted my own private benefit; but I have 
brought it all into the whole community ; and 
yet Jupiter, Apollo, and you, Meicury, have 
temples; but there are none to Prometheus; 

* Full of Jove,] Jovis omnia plena. 
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you fee then how watchful I am of my own 
interefts, and how carelefs of yours. 

But attend to this, 1 bcfeech you, above all; 
can that be called a -f good, which has no wit- 
nefles to its goodn'efs; is that poffeffion,- which 
none can fee or praife equal to that which all 
value and efteem ? Without men the beauty 
of the univerfe could have no admirers. We 
fhould but abound in riches, which were nei¬ 
ther envied by others, nor dear to ourfelves. 
There would be nothing to compare them with ; 
nor fhould wc io well know our own happinefs, 
without reflecting that there were fome beings 
not poflefled of it. The great can only be 
known by contrafting it to the little : and yet, 
for my ingenious device and good counfel, you 
have thought fit thus to reward me. But you 
will fay, perhaps, thefe fame mortals are wicked 
creatures; that they go to war, commit adul¬ 
tery, marry their lifters, and afiaflinate their pa¬ 
rents ; as if we had not vices enough of the 
fame kind amongft ourfelves; and yet heaven' 
and earth are not condemned for producing us. 
You may add alio, that we have bufinefs enough 

f GW,] Agreeable to this idea is that of our great poet. 
Nor think, tho’ men were none, heav’n wou’d want praife. 
Millions of fpiritual creatures, &cc, 
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upon our own hands, to take care of them; 
and, for the fame reafon, the fhepherd might 
be angry that he had a flock to look after ; it 
might be laborious, but at the fame time it 
would be pleafing to him : fuch folitude is no 
difagreeable employrrifent. If we had no bufi- 
nefs, wbat fhould we do with our time ; no¬ 
thing, but intoxicate ourfelves with nedtar and 
ambrofia ? 

But what hurts me moft is, that you blame 
me for making women; and yet you all love 
them yourfelves, are perpetually going down 
to earth, turning yourfelves into bulls, fwans, 
and fatyrs for them, and even not difdaining 
to beget gods out of them. But I might have 
made men, you will fay, in a different manner, 
and not fo like ourfelves; yet what better model 
could I go by, than that which I knew to be 
the moft beautiful ? Should I have made a rough 
unpolilhed animal, without fenfe or reafon ? 
How could fuch have facrificed to the gods, or 
paid due honours to you ? ‘And do you not, 
when they fend up their hecatombs, run away 
to the utmoft limits of the world, to meet Pan, 
and the blamelefs * Ethiopians; and yet I, 

* Ethiopians,] Alluding to Jupiter’s vifif to them, men¬ 
tioned by Homer, and fo often laughed at by our author, 

who 
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who am the caufc of all your honours and vic¬ 
tims, muft be fixed on a crofs for if. 

So much for the men : and now pafs we on 
to the fire and theft, which I am accufed of: 
anfwer me, for heaven’s fake, this queftion; 
is there lefs fire amongft 11s fince I imparted it 
to men ? You will confefs there is not; for fuch 
is its nature, that it never diminilhes by par¬ 
ticipation, nor is extinguilhed by another’s re¬ 
ceiving light and heat from it: what is it then 
but envy, to forbid the ufc of it, which can do 
you no injury ? Gods fhould be gracious and 
beneficent, the difpenfers of good to all, with¬ 
out grudg'ng or difeontent. Neirher, had I 
cairn- it all away, would you have fuffered any 
inconvenience; you want it not; you are not 
cold, neither do you cook your ambrofia, or 
Hand in need of artificial light. Whereas, to 
men, fire is abfolutely neeelfary, as well for 
many other things, as particularly for facri- 
fices, to burn their incenfe, and roaft their of¬ 
ferings : the fmoke, I know, of them you are 
highly delighted with, and think that the nobleft 
feaft, where the odour rifes up to heaven, and 
columns of fmoke are wafted to the fkies. This 
accufation, therefore, is abfurd, and contrary 
to your own mighty will and pleafure. I 
wonder, for my part, you permit the fun to 
I 3 Ihinc, 
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fhine, whofe flames are fo much fiercer than 
mine, and that you do not accufe him alfo for 
diflipating your treafure. 

And now. Mercury and Vulcan, you have 
heard my defence; if you think I have ad¬ 
vanced any thing wrong or improper, correct 
and difprove it; I am ready to reply. 

MERCURY. 

Prometheus, it is no eafy matter to contend 
with fo fubtle a difputant as you are; you may 
be happy, however, that Jupiter did not hear 
your fpeech ; for, depend on it, if he had, he 
would have fent a hundred vulturs to prey up¬ 
on your liver, inftead of one: fo fevere have 
you been upon him. But what I moft wonder 
at is, that you, who are fo great a prophet, 
fhould not have forefeen that this punilhment 
tnufl: fall upon you. 

PROMETHEUS. 

Mercury, I knew it well; and I know alfo, 
that I lhall hereafter be delivered from it; a 
friend of your’s lhall foon come from * Thebes, 
' and with his arrows pierce the eagle tljat is now 
flying down upon me. 

MERCURY. 

I heartily wilh it may be fo: that I may 


* Tbthes,] Hercules. 
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once fee you free and caroufing with us, on 
condition, though, that you are not the carver. 

PROMETHEUS. 

O, never fear : Jupiter will loofe me foon, 
and for a very good reafon. 

MERCURY. 

What is th'at pray ? Do not conceal it from 
us, I intreat you. 

PROMETHEUS. 

You know f Thetis, don’t you ? But I {hall fay 
no more ; I muft J keep the fecret now, that I 
may get my freedom by divulging it hereafter. 

MERCURY. 

Keep it, my good Titan, if it will be of any 
fervice to you. But come, Vulcan, let us be 
gone, for yonder is the eagle, and will be here 
immediately ; Prometheus, bear it with forti¬ 
tude, and may the Theban archer, whom you 
talk of, come foon, and deliver you ! 

f Thetis,'] The daughter of Oceanus, whom Jupiter was 
in love with, and wanted to marry; but the Fates had de¬ 
creed that (lie ihnuUl hawe a ion greater than his father. 
Prometheus alone, as a prophet, knew this, but would not 
reveal the fecret till he was releafed. Hercules freed him, 
and he then difclofed it. Thetis was married to Peleus, and 
the prophecy accompliihed in the renowned Achilles. 

J Keep the fecret,] Agreeable to what .Efchylus makes 
him fay at the end of his tragedy. 

Not all his tortures, all his arts (hall move me 

T’unlock my lips, till this curs’d chain be loos’d. 

See Potter’s jEfcbylus, 8vo. p. 77. 
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In the Dialogues of the Gods we meet with no 
inconftderable Jhare of true wit and humour. The 
Heathen Deities are here called in, by turns, by our 
fprightly fstyrift, merely to laugh at, and expofc 
one another ; and the whole abfurd Jy/lem of pa¬ 
gan theology, which, about the time when thefe 
Dialogues were written, was on the decline, was 
perhaps totally deftroyed, and may be faid to have 
received its coup de grace from the raillery of 
Lucian. 


DIALOGUE I. 


JUPITER AND MERCURY. 



JUPITER. 
ERCURY, you know the beautiful 
daughter of Inachus ? 


MERCURY. 


Yes; Io, you mean. 

J U P I 3T E R. 
She is turned into a cow. 


MERCURY. 

Surprifing! How happened it ? 

JUPITER. 

Juno*, in a fit of jealoufy, thought proper 


* Juno in a fit, feV.J Lucian attributes the transforma¬ 
tion of Io to Juno herfelf. Ovid teils the llory differently, 
at»d informs us, that Jupiter turned her into a cow, to fare 
her from the refentment of tbit vindictive lady. 
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to metamorphofe her; and withal, to make the 
poor creature more unhappy, has fet one Argus, 
a herdfman, with a hundred eyes, to guard her, 
who watches over her night and day, and never 
llecps. 

MERCURY. 

What can I do to ferve you in this affair ? 

JUPITER. 

Fly to the Nemasan wood, for there Argus 
feeds his cattle : kill him, and carry her off to 
JEgypt: there let her be called Ifis, and wor- 
fhipped as a goddefs, raife the Nile, fend pros¬ 
perous gales, and preferve mariners. 

DIALOGUE II. 

VULCAN and APOLLO. 

VULCAN. 

APOLLO, have you feen this new-born fon 
of Maia ? the infant is exceffively pretty, fmiles 
at every body, and feems to promife fomething 
very great hereafter. 

APOLLO. 

Very great, to be Cure, Vulcan, and a pretty 
infant, who is older in mifchief than # Japetus 
himfelf. 

V U L- 

* Japetus, fee.] Japetus was the fon of Ouranus, and 
brother to Saturn. According to Hefiod, he married Cly- 
jjicne, daughter of Oceanus, by whom he had four illuftri- 
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VULCAN. 

Why, what mighty mifchief oan a child do 
that is juft born ? 

APOLLO. 

Aik Neptune, whole trident he ftole; or 
Mars, whole fword he drew privately out of his 
fcabbard; not to mention myfelf, whom he 
difarmed of my bow and arrows. 

VULCAN. 

What! an infant, that is carried about in his 
fwaddling-cloaths, do this! 

APOLLO. 

You’ll fee, if he comes near you. 

VULCAN. 

He has been with me already. 

APOLLO. 

And have you got all your tools fafe ? is no¬ 
thing milling ? 

VULCAN. 

Nothing. 

APOLLO. 

But look narrowly. 

VULCAN. 

By Jove, I don’t fee my tongs. 


ous fons, Atlas, Menetius, Prometheus, and Epimetheus. 
He was confidered by the Grecians as the great father and 
founder of their whole race. Hiflory and tradition could 


not reach beyond him. A very old man in his dotage was 
ufually called Japetus. Etymologifts fay, he was the fame 
as Japhetj and the limilitude of found feems to favour this 


conje&ure. 


APOLLO. 
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APOLLO. 

You’ll find them in the child’s fwaddling- 
cloaths. 

VULCAN. 

Is he fo nimble-fingered as to have learned 
the art of ftealing in his mother’s womb ? 

APOLLO. 

If you were to hear him talk, you would be 
aftonifhed at his humour and volubility. He 
wants to be my deputy. Yefterday he chal¬ 
lenged Cupid; and, fome how or other, tripped 
up his heels, and got the better of him. A 
little after this, whilft Venus was embracing 
and praifing him for his victory, he ftole her 
ceftus; and, as Jupiter was laughing at him, 
ran away with his fcepter, and if his thunder 
and lightning had not been rather too heavy, 
and had too much fire, would have taken them 
into the bargain. 

VULCAN. 

A lively boy, indeed ! 

APOLLO. 

And, what is more, he is a mufician too. 

VULCAN. 

Why do you imagine fo i 

APOLLO. 

He found a dead * tortoife fomewhere, and 

made 

* Torto!fe.~\ Mercury, as all the old poets tell us, firll 
fiifcovered the teftudo, or lyre, with feven firings. The 

old 
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made a muficnl infirument of it; and fitting pins 
to it, with a neck, and keys, and bow, and 
feven firings, played upon it fomething fo fweet 
and harmonious, as to raife envy even in me, 
who, you know, in former times, was count¬ 
ed a tolerable harper. Maia fays, he never 
ftays a night in heaven ; but, out of his fuper- 
abuncLmt induftry, wanders down to hell, and 
fieals fomething from thence. He has wings 
withal, and a -f wand of mod miraculous power, 
by virtue of which, he calls forth the dead to 

old tale is, that after Healing feme bulls from Apollo, he 
retired to a fecret grotto. Juft as he was going in, he found 
a tortoife, which he killed, and, perhaps, eat the fiefh of 
it. As he was afterwards divetting hitnfell with the (hell, 
he ttas mightily pleafed with the noife it gave from its con¬ 
cave figure; and, pofftbiy, had been cunning enough to 
find out, that a firing pulled ftrait, and fattened at each t nd, 
when {truck by the finger, made a fort of mufical found. 
He went immediately to work, and cut fcveral firings our 
of the hides he had ftolen, and fattened them as tight as he 
could, to the {hell of the tortoife; and in playing with 
them, made a new kind of mufic, to divert himfclf in his 
tetreat. This was the origin of the lyte. See Spencet’s 
I’olvmetis, Dial. 8. See alfo Dr. Burney’s Defi ription of 
the teftudo, in his excellent Hiftory of Mufic, vol. 1 . 
p. zf' 9 . 

f A wane/.] This wand, according to fome writers, was 
given to Mercury by Apollo, in exchange for a lyre, its 
wonderful perfections are mentioned by Virgil, 

Turn virgam captt, bac ar.imas ille evocat Oreo 
I’allentes, alias fub triitia tartara mittit. 

* life. 
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life, and condu&s the living to the lhades be¬ 
low. 

VULCAN. 

Aye ; I gave him that for a play-thing. 

APOLLO. 

And he returned the favour, by Healing your 
tones. 

VULCAN. 

Well remembered: I’ll go and fee if I can 
find them where you fay they are, in his fwad- 
dling-cloaths. * 

DIALOGUE Iir. 

VULCAN and JUPITER. 

VULCAN. 

JUPITER, I have brought the hatcher, as 
you ordered me; it is lharp enough to pierce 
through a Hone at one blow ; what muft I do 
with it? 

JUPITER. 

Cut my head in two. 

VULCAN. 

Do you take me for a madman ? Tell me in 
earneft what I muft do. 

JUPITER. 

Divide this pericranium of mine; if you do 
not, you know I can be angry; fo take care: 
be fure you do it with a good will, and imme¬ 
diately 
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diately too. I am half dead with pain. My 
head is diftra&ed with it. 

VULCAN. 

I wifh we may not do fome mifehief; for the 
ax is very lharp. I lhall draw blood : I lhall 
not lay you fo eafily as Lucina would. 

JUPITER. 

Strike boldly, I tell you; I know the confe- 
quence. 

m VULCAN. 

I'll do it, though it is forely againft my will; 
but what muft not be done if you command it ? 
Ha ! what’s this ? An armed virgin 1 a dread¬ 
ful thing, indeed, you had in your head ; well 
might you be angry with a live virgin in your 
brain, and in armour too; your’s was * not a 
head, but the head-quarters.—She -f dances the 
Pyrrhic dance too, lhakes her fpear, and feems 
infpired ; but, which is mod extraordinary, fhe 
is exceffively handfome, and feems already at 
years of maturity. She has blue eyes, and the 
helmet fets her off to advantage. I intreat you, 

* Net a bead, feV.J ST^tTowtSw, fays the original, » 
Ktyxtoit calira, non caput, habuifii. The tranfUtion it 
not literal; but had Lucian wrote in Englith, he might 
perhaps have thus exprefied himfelf. r 

f She dances,] tivfpx^s fay* Lucian; dances the Pyrrhic 
dance, a martial dance, laid to be invented by Pyrrhus, the 
fon of Achilles, at the funeral of hi* father : in this the 
dancer* were armed from top to toe. 

therefore. 
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therefore, Jupiter, that you will reward your 
midwife, by giving me her hand. 

JUPITER. 

Vulcan, that cannot be, for fhe is refolved 
to live a virgin ; however, you have my con- 
fent. 

V # U L C A N. 

That is all I want ; leave the reft to me; I’ll 
ravifh her immediately. 

JUPITER. 

If you think you can do it fo eafily, fo you 
may •, but I know beforehand, you have fet 
your heart on what you will never enjoy. 


DIALOGUE IV; 

VENUS AND CUPID. 

VENUS. 

SEE, fon Cupid, what work you make : I do 
not mean what mortals, by your inftigation, do 
one among another upon earth ; but, by your 
pranks in heaven, turning Jupiter into fo many 
lhapes, juft as occaiion ferves, calling down 
the moon from her orb j making Phoebus for¬ 
get his journey to flop with Clymene; with 
your bold and impudent attacks on your own 
mother; but, which is ftill more infolent, you 

have 
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have made even old «j* Rhea, that antiquated 
matron, the mother of fo many Gods, fall in 
love with a Phrygian boy. You have driven 
her into madnefs. She harnefles her lions; 
and, taking with her Corybantes, who are as 
mad as herfelf, runs up and down mount Ida, 
crying after Atys, whilft fome, of her priefts 
cut their arms with fwords, others ramble with 
dilhevelled hair over the mountains, others 
found their horns, others beat their drums and 
cymbals; all, in fhort, is riot, noife, and mad¬ 
nefs. I am quite terrified at it: You are fo mif- 
chievous a creature, that, I am afraid, Rhea, in 
one of her mad fits, or rather if flie comes to 
herfelf again, will order her priefts to tear you in 
pieces, or give you to the Hons : you are in im¬ 
minent danger, I allure you. 

CUPID. 

Never fear, mother ; the lions are my par¬ 
ticular acquaintance : I frequently get upon 
their backs, lay hold of their manes, and drive 

■f Kb/a,] Or Cybele, the wife of Saturn, and common¬ 
ly called, the Mother of the Gods. The poets tell us, fhe 
fell in love with Atys, a young Phrygian ihepherd, who, 
like other young men, not being fond of old women, flight¬ 
ed her. She refented the injury on his miftrefs; or, as 
fome writers fay, on Atyi himfelf, in the fevereft manner, 
as the reader may fee, if he turns to Catullus. Her priefts 
are reprefented as lamenting his death. See Sophocles. 

them 
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them about like fo many horfes; they wag 
their tails at me, take my hand in their mouths, 
lick it, and give it me back unhurt; and as to 
Rhea herfelf, how can Ihe find time to be re¬ 
venged on me, whilft Ihe thinks of nothing but 
Atys ? befides, after all, what harm do I do, 
by only pointing out what is beautiful ? What 
is ugly none of you defire; therefore blame 
not me : Would you wilh that Mars Ihould no 
longer love you, nor you him ? 

VENUS. 

Subtle rogue! you were born to conquer: 
but one day or other you will remember my 
words. 

DIALOGUE V. 

JUPITER, HERCULES, and 

ISCULAPIUS. 

JUPITER. 

Hercules and JLfculapius, for lhame ! leave 
off quarrell'ng thus with one another like mor¬ 
tals ; it but ill becomes the table of the gods. 

HERCULES. 

And would you, Jupiter, permit that quack 
to fit down before me ? 

AESCULAPIUS. 

Moft certainly; I am your fuperior. 

Vol. I. K 


HER* 
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HERCULES. 

In what, madman? bccaufc Jupiter flruck 
you with his thunder-bolt, for doing what you 
ought not to have done; and now, out of 
companion, has made you an immortal ? 

AESCULAPIUS. 

When you reproach me, Hercules, for perifh- 
ing by the fire of Jove’s lightning, you forget 
that you were burnt yourfelf on mount jEta. 

HERCULES. 

Whilfi you and I lived, we were by no means 
on a level. I, who am the fon of Jove, by in- 
ccffant toil and laboui, purged the world of 
crimes, fubdued monitors, and took revenge on 
proud and impious men ; whilft you were no¬ 
thing but a Ampler and a mountebank: your 
medicines might, perhaps, be ferviccablc to a 
few fick mortals; but you never performed any 
thing great or manly. 

JESCULAPIUS. 

True; for I cured your burns when you 
came to me half roafted, with a body which 
the fliirt and flames together had almoft con- 
fumed. If I did nothing elfe, however, I was 
not a flavc, neither did I put on a purple gar¬ 
ment and turn fpinfter in Lydia ; nor was I 
beaten by Omphale with a golden diftaff; nei¬ 
ther 
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ther did I run mad, and kill my wife and chil¬ 
dren. 

HERCULES. 

Hold your abufive tongue, or you fhall find 
your immortality of little fervice, for I will 
throw you down headlong out of heaven, and 
crack your pate in fuch a manner, that Paeon 
himfelf fhall not be able to heal it. 

JUPITER. 

I will not have the aflembly difturbed; there¬ 
fore leave off, or I fhall banifh you both from 
the banquet. Hercules, JEfculapius mull fit 
down before you, for he * died fir ft. 

DIALOGUE VI. 

MERCURY and APOLLO. 

MERCURY. 

APOLLO, what makes you fo melancholy; 

APOLLO. 

Misfortunes in love. 

MERCURY. 

That, indeed, is enough to make you fo: 
but how are you unhappy, does Daphne’s fate 
afflidt you ftill ? 


* filed firJl,~\ This is an odd title to fuperiority. Amongft 
the heathen demi-gods, precedency, it leems, went not by 
birth, as with men, but by death: according to our adage, 
firft come firil ferved. 

K 2 A P. 
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APOLLO. 

No; but I lament the lovely Ton of Oebalus. 

MERCURY. 

Is Hyacinthus dead ? 

APOLLO. 

He is. 

MERCURY. 

How happened it? What foe to love could 
deftroy that beauteous youth? 

APOLLO. 

It was my own doing. 

MERC U R Y. 

Sure, Apollo, you were mad. 

APOLLO. 

No : it was by an accident I little thought 
of. 

M E R C U R Y. 

How was it ? For I long to know. 

APOLLO. 

Zephyrus, that moft hateful of all the winds, 
was in love with him as well as myfelf; but, 
uneafy at the fcorn and contempt he met with 
from him, refolved to be revenged. We play¬ 
ed at quoits, which he was learning of me; I, 
as ufual, threw the quoit up into the air, when 
Zephyrus, blowing from Taygetus, brought 
it down diredtly on the boy’s head; a quantity 
of blood flowed from the wound, and he died. 
I purfued the murtherer with my arrows, and 

drove 
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drove him before me into the mountains, then 
railed a tomb to my beloved boy at Amycla, 
where he perifhed, and from his blood caufed 
a * flower to fpring up, molt beautiful and fra¬ 
grant, with letters on it lamenting his death. 
Have I not re tfoil to be unhappy ? 

M E It C U R Y. 

You have: but you knew you had fixed 
your affections on a mortal; therefore, fince 
he is dead, grieve no more. 

DIALOGUE VII. 

JUNO AND LATONA. 

JUNO. 

A beautiful race of children, Latona, you 
and Jupiter have produced ! 

I, A T O N A. 

It is not every one, Juno, can bring forth 
fuch a foil as Vulcan. 

JUNO. 

To be fure he is a little lame: but he is 
ufeful, an excellent artift, and has made 
heaven very fi..e : he married Venus too, and 
is highly efteemed on her account. Then, for 

* AJlo-Mcr ,] See this ftory charmingly told by Ovid, in 
the tenth book ol his Metamorphofes. 

*3 


your 
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your other children, one of them is extre¬ 
mely mafculine, a perfect mountaineer; fhe 
runs about killing and eating ftrangets like the 
Scythians, thofe devourers of human flelh. 
As to Apollo, he pretends to know every thing; 
to llioot, to play upon the harp, to cure all 
diftempers, and to prophecy ; fets up his divi¬ 
nation lhops at Delphos, Chros, and Dldymce, 
and draws in the fools that confult him, giving 
them fuch ambiguous anfwers as may be in¬ 
terpreted either way, and fo five the credit 
of his falfhoods : this makes him fo rich ; for 
there are thousands mad enough to be deceived 
by his tricks ; but thofe who know better fee 
through the impofturc. This prophet could 
not forefee that he Ihould deflro) his beloved 
Hyacinthus; nor could he foretell that Daphne 
would defpife him, with all his beauty, and 
his fine locks. I fee no reafon, therefore, why 
you Ihould think your children fo much hand- 
fomer than Nlobe’s. 

L A T O N A. 

I know why this nrurtherer of ftrangers, and 
this falfe prophet you talk of, gives you fo 
much uncafinels ; becaufe you cannot bear to 
fee them amongft the gods: cfjxcially when 

* One of them.] Diana. 

one 
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one is fo much admired for her beauty, and 
the other plays on the harp at the banquet with 
univerfal applaufe. 

JUNO. 

Now, indeed, Latona, I mull laugh ; when 
Marfyas, you know, was fo fuperior to him in 
the art, that if the Mufes had notpafied an un¬ 
juft fentence, Marfyas would have flayed him, 
and not he Marfyas ; but the poor wretch was 
condemned to perifti in his ftead. As to your 
handfome daughter, flic was fo beautiful, that 
after being feen by Adfreon, flic had him wor¬ 
ried to death by the dogs, for fear he Ihould dif- 
cover her uglinefs ; not to mention, that flie 
would hardly adt as a midwife, if flie were her- 
felf a virgin. 

LATONA. 

You are proud of being the wife of Jupiter, 
and reigning with him, and that makes you 
give yourfelf fuch airs ; but I fhall fee you foon 
whimpering and crying, when he leaves you 
here, and rambles down to earth, in the fhape 
of a bull, or a lvvan. 
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DIALOGUE VIII. 

JUNO and JUPITER. 

J U N O. 

I Ihould be afliamed, Jupiter, to have fuch 
a * fon as your’s; fo effeminate, fo drunken ; 
his hair tied up with a bonnet; always amongft 
a parcel of mad women; himfclf more delicate 
than any of them ; dancing to tabors, pipes, 
and cymbals; and, in fhort, more like any body 
elfe than his father. 

JUPITER. 

And yet this delicate, woman-like creature, 
with his hair tied up, has not only fubdued 
Lydia, Thrace, and the inhabitants of Tmolus, 
but, with his female army, marched againft the 
Indians, feized their elephants, took poffcflion 
of their country ; and, after a weak refiftance, 
led their fovercign captive : and this he did, 
dancing and finging all the time, with fpcars 
made of ivy ; and fometimes, as you fay, a 
little drunk and mad; and if any one affront¬ 
ed him, by ridiculing his facrcd rhes, would 
bind him with vine-twigs, or have him torn to 
pieces, as kids are by their dams. Thcfc 
actions, you fee, are manly, and not unworthy 

* Siiib a fon,] Bacchus the fon of Jupiter, by Scmele. 

of 
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of his father : if, at the fame time, he eats, 
drinks, fports, and plays, I fee no harm in it; 
efpecially when you confider what he muft be 
when he is fober, who can do fuch things 
when he is drunk. 

JUNO. 

I fuppofe you will praife him, too, for his in¬ 
vention of the grape; though you fee how thofe 
who ufe it tumble about, and how abulive they 
are, drinking even till they run mad with it. 
Icarius, the very firfl who tailed the juice of 
the vine, was beat to death with clubs, by his 
own pot-companions. 

JUPITER. 

All this is faying nothing to the purpofe: 
it was not the wine, nor Bacchus, that was in 
fault ; it was the excefs, drinking more than 
they ought; but he that drinks with modera¬ 
tion, is only the merrier, and the better tem¬ 
pered : Icarius did not ufe his companions as 
they did him. But I fee plainly, this is no¬ 
thing but jealoufy ; you find fault with Bac¬ 
chus, only bccaufe you remember Semele. 


DI A- 
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DIALOGUE IX. 

VENUS and CUPID. 

VENUS. 

HOW comes it to pafs, Cupid, that vvhiift 
you attack Jupiter, Juno, Neptune, Apollo, 
nay, and even me, your own mother, and all 
the gods and goddeffes, Minerva alone efcapes 
you ? againft her your torch has no fire your 
quiver no arrows : you have neither bow, nor 
fkiil to ufc one. 

CUPID. 

In truth, mother, I am afraid of her ; fhe is 
fo mafculine, fo formidable, and looks fo 
fiercely. Whenever I (ketch my bow againft 
her, fhe fhakcs her crefted helmet, and fo ter¬ 
rifies me, that I tremble all over, and my ar¬ 
rows drop out of my hand. 

VENUS. 

Was not Mars much more formidable, and 
yet, though armed, you conquered him ? 

CUPID. 

But he voluntarily yields, and even invites 
me; whilft Minerva always looks fternly on 
me. Once I flew rafhly up, and held my 
torch clofe to her, when immediately fhe cried 
out, “ By my father, if you approach a ftep 

nigher 
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nigher to me, I will run you through with this 
lance, take you by the foot, and hurl you 
headlong down to Tartarus, or tear you into 
a thoufand pieces.” Thus did fhe threaten me: 
then Ihe looks fo four, and carries on her bread 
a fiightful Gorgon’s head, with fnakes round it, 
which I fhudder at, and run away whenever I 
fee her. 

VENUS. 

So you are afraid of Minerva and her Gor¬ 
gon, more than of Jove’s thunder: but how 
happens it that the Mtries alfo are invulnerable 
by you, and fafe from the power of your darts ? 
Do they fhake their crefled helmets and Gor¬ 
gon s too? 

CUPID. 

Them I revere : they are always grave, and 
wrapped in meditation, and intenr on facred 
fong: I often fhnd by and liften to them, de¬ 
lighted with their melody. 

VENUS. 

Well, fince they are fo reverend, let them 
alone; but why do not you attack Diana ? 

CUPID. 

To fay the truth, in one word, fhe flies into 
the mountains, and I cannot overtake her ; be- 
fidcs, fhe is entirely taken up with a paiiion of 
her own. 


VENUS. 
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VENUS. 

What paffion, child ? 

CUPID. 

Oh! hunting fta?s and hinds, which (he pur- 
fues, and kills with her arrows ; this employ¬ 
ment takes up all her rime: but as for her bro¬ 
ther, fo famous for his bow, that far-fhooting 
god— 

VENUS. 

Aye, him, I know, you have wounded often 
enough. 

DIALOGUE X. 

MARS AND MERCURY. 

MARS. 

DID you hear. Mercury, how Jupiter threat¬ 
ened us ? Such boafting, and fo ridiculous too ! 
** I will hang * a chain,” fays he, “ down from 

heaven, 

* / will hang a chain , fsV.] Alluding to that paflage in 
the eighth book of Homer’s Iliad, where Jupiter threatens 
all the deities with the pains of Tartarus, if they affift either 
fide in the approaching battle. It is thus tranflated by Pope ; 

Let down our golden everlafting chain, 

Whofe ftrongembrace holds heaven, and earth, and mam , 

■ Strive all of mortal and immortal birth, 

To drag by this the thund’rer down to earth : 

Ye ftrive in vain ! it 1 but ftretch this hand, 

I heave the gods, the ocean, and the land ; 

I fix 
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heaven, and you lhall all of you get at one end 
of it, and pull againft me, to no purpofe, for 
you will never draw me down ; whereas, if I 
have a mind to lift it up, I can not only draw 
you, but the earth, and fea, together with you, 
into heaven.” Thus he went on with a good 
deal more fluff of the fame kind. Now, though 
I think him ftrongcr than e’er a one of us; yet, 
that he alone is fo powerful as to weigh us all 
down, even if we took the earth and feas to 
our afliftancc, is what 1 will never believe. 

MERCURY. 

I Softly, good Mars; it is not fate to talk thus, 
let/ \v 4 fuffer for our prating. 

MARS. 

You do not think I would venture to fay this 
to every body ; I only fpeak in confidence to 
you, whofe fecrecy I can depend on : it appear¬ 
ed fo ridiculous to me to hear him threatening 
>in this manner, that I could not help fpeak- 
'n^ of it. It is not long fince Neptune, Juno, 
*and Minerva, entered into a confpiracy againft 

I fu: the chain to great Olympus height. 

And the vail world hangs trembling in my fight. 

"I here is fomething in the idea of this long chain, which, 
in fpite of all that the critics have urged in its defence, 
holders nearly on the ridiculous. It certainly (truck Lu¬ 
cian in this light, as he takes frequent opportunities o£ 
laughing at the abfurdity of it. 
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him, and would have bound him prifoner: 
then 1 remember how frightened he was, and 
turned himfelf into a thoufand fhapes, when 
there were only * three of them; and if Thetis, 
in compaffion to him, had not called in Bria- 
reus, with his hundred hands, to his affiftance, 
in fpite of all his thunder and lightning he muft 
have been overcome : when I think of this, 
I muft laugh at his vain glory. 

MERCURY. 

Silence, or good words, I befeech you; for 
fuch as thefe, it neither befits you to fpeak, nor 
me to hear. 

DIALOGUE XL 

MERCDRY and :.I a I A. 

MERCURY. 

O my mother, is there in heaven a god fo 
wrerxhed as I am ? 

M A I A. 

'Talk not thus, Mercury, I bcfeech you. 

'* Three of them, fee.] Alluding to this paflage in the 
Iliad, 

When the bright partner of his awful reign, 

The warlike maid, and monarch of the main; 

The traitor gods, by mad ambition driv’n, 

Durft threat, with chains, tli’ omnipotence ofheav’n. 

Pope’s Iliad, book i. 1. jt8. 

M E R- 
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MERCURY. 

Have I not reafon ? Fatigued as I am with, 
perpetual employment, and diftradted with a 
thoufand different offices. Firft, I muft get up 
early, and fet out the breakfafttable ; then, 
when I have got the council-chamber ready, 
and put every thing in order, muff I wait on 
Jove, and carry meffages up and down for him 
all the day; and, when I come home, all over 
dirt and duff, muft go and ferve up ambrofia; 
nay, and before this new cup-bearer came, 
was obliged to hand round the nedtar alfo; 
but, what is worft of all, I have no reft even 
-e*, nights; for then I am employed in con- 
ve|if/g the fouls of the dead to Pluto; leading 
the fhades about, and affifting at the feat of 
judgment. It is not fufficient that I am all 
day in bufinefs, cxercifed in the palteftra, chief 
crier of the councils, or teaching the orators; 
but I muft be arbiter amongft the dead too. 
The fons of * Leda take their turns to be above 
hill below, but I muft be in both places every 

* Suits of LcJa,] Caller and Pollux. The latter of thefe 
twin-brothers iatreuted his father, Jupitei, that the gift of 
immort ility might be between them. Jupiter contented; 
and the two heroes, we are told, died by turns: like a 
couple of buckets, the upperynotl lemained on earth, ivhilft 
the other remained dipped in the btyx. In a following 
dialogue we {hall have more of them, 
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day. Bacchus and Hercules, both the offspring 
of poor mortal women, feaft and play; whilft 
I, the fon of Atlantis, am forced to wait on 
them. I am but this moment returned from 
Sidon, where I have been on a meffage to the 
daughter of Cadmus, to fee what Ihe is about; 
and now, before I can take breath, muft I poll: 
away to Danae, at Argos; from thence he tells 
me to march into Boeotia, and call by the way 
upon Antiope : in fhort, I am quite out of 
heart, and, if it were poffible, fhould defirc to 
be fold to fome other matter, like my fellow- 
llaves on earth. 

M A I A. 

Talk no more in this manner, child, but 
obey your father, as a fon ought to do. Away 
to Argos, and from thence as you were bid ; 
left, if you loiter, you may be trimmed for it: 
lovers, my dear, are very irafciblc. 

DIALOGUE XII. 

JUPITER AND THE SUN. 

JUPITER. 

THOU word; of Titans, what mifehief haft 
thou done! Deftroyed the whole earth, by 
trailing your chariot to a foolilh boy, who has 
burned one half of the world, by driving too 
near it; and killed the other, by withdrawing 

his 
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his heat from it; and, in ihort, put every thing 
into diforder and confufion. If I had not inter¬ 
fered, and ftruck him down with my thunder¬ 
bolt, not a man had been left alive; fuch a 
pretty coachman had you fent us. 

SUN. 

I own my fault, Jupiter; but do not be 
angry if I was over-perfuaded by my fon’s 
importunity : how could I ever have imagined 
fuch a misfortune would have happened? 

JUPITER. 

Did not you know how much care and cau- 
t'on aje necefiary in this; and that if you go 
buj' .ne ftep out of the way every thing muft 
be ruined ; did not you know the violent fpirit 
of the horfes, and that the reins muft be held 
tight by main force ? if you give way in the 
leaft, they are gone, as he experienced, for 
away they pulled him, fometimes to the right, 
Sometimes to the left, fometimes diretftly con- 
*’*ty to his proper courfe, upwards and down¬ 
wards, and, in ftiort, wherever they pleafed; 
he was utterly at a lofs how to manage them. 

SUN. 

All that I knew, and therefore refufed him 
a long time, and would not truft him to drive ; 
but when he, and his mother Clymene, by 
tears and prayers, had at laft prevailed on me, 
Voi. I. . L I 
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I placed him myfelf in the chariot, directed him 
where to go, taught him how high he muft 
mount up, and how low he muft defcend, how 
to manage the reins, and keep the horfes in 
properly. I told him how great the danger 
was if he did not go in the right track: but 
he, for he was but a child, furrounded with 
fuch fire, and loft in fuch an immenfity of fpace 
beneath him, I fuppofe, was ftupified: the 
fcorfes no fooner perceived that it was not I who 
drove them, than, defpifing the youth, thqy 
turned out of the path, and did all this mif- 
chief: he, letting go the reins, and afraid, I 
fuppofe, of being thrown off, held faft l ." nc 
nave of the vcheel: but he has fuffered for his 
folly, and I have felt enough on his account. 

JUPITER. 

You think fo : but for fuch crimes, perhaps, 
you have not. This time, however, I forgive 
you: but if you are guilty of the like again 
and fend us fuch another deputy hereafter, y fe* 
{hall foon fee whofe flames a c the fierceflj 
your’s or mine. Let his filters bury him nr 
Eridanus, where he fell from the chariot, and 
weep amber over him. Then let them be con¬ 
verted, through grief, into poplar trees. Lo 
you mind your chariot (for the pole is broke, 
and one of the wheels demolifhed), put the 

horfes 
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horfes to, and drive : but do not forget what 
has happened. 

DIALOGUE XIII. 

APOLLO and MERCURY. 

APOLLO. 

CAN you tell me. Mercury, which of thofe 
is Caftor, and which Pollux ? for I cannot eafily 
diftinguilh them. 

MERCURY. 

He who was with us yefterday is Caftor, the 
other is Pollux. 

APOLLO. 

.w do you know them one from the other ? 
for they are extremely alike. 

MERCURY. 

Pollux has marks in his face, of the wounds 
he received formerly at a boxing-match; one 
in particular from Amycus the Bebrycian, when 
*he failed with Jafon to Colchos. The face of 
other is Imooth and unhurt. 

APOLLO. 

I thank you for teaching me how to diftin- 
guilh them; for, with regard to every thing elfe, 
they are perfectly alike; each has his half-egg, 
his ftar, a fpear in his hand, and a white horfe, 
infomuch, that I have often called Pollux Caf¬ 
tor, and Caftor Pollux : but tell me, how hap- 
L a pen* 
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pens it, that only one of them is with us at a 
time, and that they are mortal and immortal 
by turns ? 

MERCURY. 

This they do from brotherly love to each 
other; for, as it was decreed by Fate, that one 
of Leda’s fons lhould die, and the other not, 
they agreed to divide the immortality between 
them. 

APOLLO. 

It was an unbrotherlv divifion; for now they 
can never fee one another, which one would 
think they mutually defired : but how can that 
ever happen, when one is with the gods, a'-1 
the other with the ftiades below ? But, ^more¬ 
over, I, you know, am a prophet; Av.culapius 
is a phyfician ; you teach in the palaeftra, and 
are an excellent fchool-maftcr; Diana is a mid¬ 
wife; every one of us pradtifes fome art that is 
of ufe to gods or men : but of what fervice 
are thefe brothers ? are they to do nothing 1 - 
their age but eat and drink with us ? 

MERCURY. 

By no means; they are appointed to aflift 
Neptune; to ride upon the fea; and, if they 
behold mariners in danger of perifliing by fhip- 
wreck, to fit at the helm, and condudt them 
fafe to port. 


APOLLO. 
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APOLLO. 

An excellent and moft falutary art, indeed, 
Mercury. 

DIALOGUE XIV. 

NEPTUNE and POLYPHEMUS. 

POLYPHEMUS. 

O father, what have I fufFered from that de- 
teftable ftranger, who put my eyes out whilft 
I was afleep and in liquor ! 

NEPTUNE. 

Who was it, Polyphemus, that could dare 
to do it ? 

- POLYPHEMUS. 

At firft he called himfelf. Nobody; but, it 
feems, when he had efcaped out of the reach of 
my darts, owned that his name was UlyfiTes. 

N E* P T U N E. 

Of Ithaca, you mean ; I know him: he 
failed from Troy. But could he do this? He 
was never famous for courage. 

POLYPHEMUS. 

Returning one day from the meadows, I 
feized feveral robbers, laying in w’ait for my 
cattle, made the door faft, for I have an im- 
menfe large Bone on purpofe, and kindled a 
fire, with a tree I had brought down from the 
mountain; when they endeavoured to hide 
L 3 them* 
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themfelves, I caught fome of them;‘and, as 
robbers ought to be ferved, devoured them: 
then, that fubtleft of all rogues, Ulyffes, or 
Nobody, call him what you will, gave me 
f>me potion, pleafant both to the tafte and 
fmell, but dangerous and intoxicating; for, 
as foon as I had drank it, every thing fecmed 
to wheel round with me, and the cave was 
turned topfy-turvy; in fhorr, 1 was quite bc- 
fide myfelf: at length I fell afleep; when, 
lharpening the bar of the door, and feiting it on 
fire, as I flept, he put out my eyes, and I 
have been blind ever fince. 

NEPTUNE. 

How foundly you muff: have flept, not to 
have been roufed whilft he was putting your 
eyes out! But how did Ulyffes get off? For 
I am fure he could not move the flone from 
the door. 

POLYPHEMUS. 

I moved it myfelf, that I might catch him 
the eafier as he went out: and, placing my-' 
felf at the entrance of the cave, flretched out 
my hands to feel for him, letting the fheep go 
into the meadows, under the care of the lead¬ 
ing ram, who did my bufinefs for me. 

NEPTUNE. 

I underftand you, nowj and fo he crept out 

under 
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under them : but you ihould have called the reft 
of the Cyclops together againft him. 

POLYPHEMUS. 

So I did, father, and they came; but when 
they afked me the villain’s name, and I told 
them it was Nobody, they thought me mad, 
and went their way. Thus did the wretch im- 
pofc on me by a falfc name : but what hurt me 
moft was, he reproached me with my misfor¬ 
tune, and told me, Neptune himfelf could 
not cure me. 

NEPTUNE. 

Be comforted, fon, for I will be revenged 
on him ; he fhall know, that though I cannot 
cure bundnefs, I have power to lave or de- 
ftroy failors; and he is ftill upon the fea. 

DIALOGUE XV. 

MENELAUS and PROTEUS. 

M E N E L A U S. 

THAT you were changed into water, Pro¬ 
teus, 1 can believe, becaufe vou belong to the 
* fea; or into a tree, that I can away with; 

nay, 

* To the fea , bfr.] Proteus, the fon of Oceanus and Te- 
thys, was a lea-god of the firft confequence, and deferibed 
to us as the prime mtuiiler of Neptune. He had Iike- 
wife the chara&er of a famous prophet. When Menelaus, 
returning from Troy, was fhipwrecked on the coaft df 

L 4 AJgypt, 
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nay, that you were once turned into a lion, is 
not abfolutely impoflible : but that you, who 
live in the fea, Ihould be changed into fire, 
raifes my aftonifliment, nor can I ever be 
brought to believe it. 

PROTEUS. 

Never wonder, Menelaus, for fire I am. 

MENELAUS. 

So I perceive; but to tell you my opinion, 
you feem to put fome tjick upon us, and to 
deceive the eyes of the fpetffators, when in 
reality you are no fuch thing. 

PROTEUS. 

What deception can there be in things fo 
evident? Did not you fee, with your eyes 
open, how many fhapes I transformed myfelf 
into? But if you will not believe it, and think 
it is only a delufion, when I turn myfelf into 
fire, put your hand out to me, and then you 
will feel, my good friend, whether I have only* 
the appearance of fire, or the power of it to 
burn. 

MENELAUS. 

It is a dangerous experiment. 

J&gvpt, he is faid to have confulted Proteus with regard to 
the beft means of efcaping, a circumitance which accounts 
for Lucian’s bringing them together in this dialogue. 

PRO. 
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PROTEUS. 

I fuppofe you never faw a polypus, nor know 
what frequently happens with regard to that 
filh. 

MENELAUS. 

A polypus I have feen, but the peculiar 
circumftances you mention, Ihould be glad to 
learn from you. 

PROTEUS. 

* When it comes near a rock, it fixes its 
wet claws in it, and flicking by its fhagged 
hair, changes its colour into that of the rock, 
that it may not be difeovered by the fifhermen; 
and is fo exatftly like, that it cannot be diftin- 
guifhed from it. 

MENELAUS. 

It is fo reported. But your change, Proteus, 
is ftill more incredible. . 

PROTEUS. 

If you will not believe your own eyes, I do 
not know who you will believe. 

* When it comes near, fee.] This agrees with Ovid’s ac¬ 
count. See his Halieuticon, 1 . 30. 

Scopulis crinali corpore fegnis 
Polypus htcret, & hac eludit retia frande, 

Et fub lege loci fumit mutatque colorem. 

This extraordinary quality of the polypus is mentioned 
likewife by Pliny, Plutarch, iElian, and other writers. 

M E. 
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DIALOGUE XVII. 

NEPTUNE AND THE DOLPHINS. 

NEPTUNE. 

WELL have ye done, my Dolphins, ye are 
always friendly to mankind; witnefs your ear¬ 
ring Juno’s fon to the Ifthmus, from the rocks 
of Scyron, when he was thrown down from 
thence into the fea; and now you have faved 
this harper of Methymna, fwimming with 
him coTasnarus, harp, garland and all, upon 
your backs; and would not fuffer him to be 
torn to pieces by the failors. 

DOLPHINS. 

Wonder not, Neptune, at our benevolence 
to mankind ; for we ourfclves were men, before 
we were turned into fifh. 

NEPTUNE'. 

Bacchus,' I think, was much to blame for 
transforming you thus, after conquering you 
In a fea-fight; he might have been fatisfied 
with reducing you to obedience, as he did fo 
many others. But how happened this affair 
of Arion ? 

DOLPHINS. 

Periander, I fuppofe, was very fond of him, 
and, on account of his fkill, frequently invited 
Jam. At length, enriched by the king’s bounty, 

and 
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and now on his return to Methymna, he boaft- 
ed of the wealth he had acquired ; and being 
on board a veffel belonging to fome worthlefs 
fellows, bragged much of the great quantity of 
gold and filver which he had brought with him: 
when they had got almoft into the middle „of 
the iEgean, they confpired together againft 
him, whereupon (for as I fwam by the boat I 
overheard every thing): “ If, favs he to them, 
you are fo determined, permit me at leaf! to 
take my garland, and, after finging you a fune¬ 
ral anthem, to throw myfelf overboardthe 
failors confented ; and he, taking his garland, 
and finging them fome foft ditty, jumped in¬ 
to the fea, expecting to be drowned imme¬ 
diately : but I took him upon my back, and 
fwam with him to Tsnarus. 

NEPTUNE. 

Your love of harmony I approve; you have 
really paid him well for his piping. 


D I A 
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DIALOGUE XVIII. 

NEPTUNE AND THE * N E R E I D S. 

NEPTUNE. 
HENCEFORTH let this Straight, where 
the *{• girl was loft, be called from her, the Hel- 
lelpont. Do you, Nereids, carry the body to 
Troy, to be buried by her countrywomen. 

AMPHITRITE. 

Rather, Neptune, let us bury it in the fea 
that bears her name: we fincerely pity her ; for 
dreadful are the evils die has fuffered from her 
mother-in-law. 

NEPTUNE. 

That, Amphitrite, muft not be, nor will it 
be decent to leave her on the fand ; but, as I 
faid before, let her be buried at Cherfonefus. 

* Nereids ,] Sea-nymphs, daughters of Nereus and Do¬ 
ris. According to Hefiod, there were no lefs than three- 
fcore of them. Groves were dedicated, and temples ereft- 
ed to them in feveral parts of Greece, near the fea-fhore. 
Amphitrite, one of the molt famous amongft them, is in 
this dialogue fpokefwoman for the whole body. 

f The girl , fsV ] Helle, daughter of Athamas king of 
Thebes, and Nephele; the ran away from her mother-in- 
law, as young ladies are very apt to do, and attempted to 
crofs the fea on a ram with a golden fleece, which her pa¬ 
pa had given her, but was fo frightened that ihe fell into 
the fea and was drowned. The little arm of the place 
where the accident happened ever after bore the name of 
the Hellefpont. 


One 
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One comfort yet remains for her, that $ Ino 
will foon fuffer the fame fate; Athamas will 
purfue her, and lhe will be thrown down, with 
her child in her arms, into the fea, from 
mount Cithsron. 

AMPHITRITE. 

She lhould be faved, for Bacchus’ lake, 
whom lhe nurfed and educated. 

NEPTUNE. 

Not when fhe is fo wicked, Amphitrite; 
though Bacchus (hould certainly be obliged. 

AMPHITRITE. 

But how happened it that lhe fell off the ram, 
whilft her brother, Phryxus, was carried fafely 
by him ? 

NEPTUNE. 

No wonder; he is a young man, and had 
(trength to manage him: but (he, getting upon 
a beaft (he was not ufed to, and looking down 
upon the vaft deep beneath her, was (truck with 
fear and aftonifhment, her head fwam withal, 
from the rapidity of the motion, and not able 
to keep her hold of the ram’s horn, which 

( Ino, £&-.] The fecond wife of Athamas, who. In re¬ 
turn for her cruelty to Phryxus and Helle, his children 
by Nephele, flew his fon Learchus, and would have mur- 
thered her; to avoid his rage, lhe took her other boy, Me- 
lintus, in her arms, and threw herfelf into the fea, where 
Ovid has turned her into a goddefs. See Metam. b. iv. 

had- 
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had hitherto fupported her, {he fell into the 
fC 3 » 

AMPHITRITE. 

Her mother Nephele fhould have fcaught 
her as {he fell. 

NEPTUNE. 

She fliould: but Fate is far more powerful 
than Nephele. 

- DIALOGUE XIX. 

IRIS and NEPTUNE. 

IRIS. 

THAT floating * ifland which was torn away 
from Sicily, and now, covered by the waves, 
fwims about the fea, you, Neptune, by com¬ 
mand of Jupiter, mud raife up, and bring into 
view, fo that it may appear plainly in the 
middle of the Jigean, and ftand firm and im¬ 
moveable, for a certain ufe which is to be made 
of it. 

NEPTUNE. 

Iris, it ihall be done; but what great fervice 
can it be of, when it is fixed, and above water? 

IRIS. 

Latona is to be brought-to-bed there, lhe is 
in labour already. 

* Floating (/land ,] Delos, the mod renowned of the Cy¬ 
clades. The dory of its rife, as told by the poets, is a fine 
fubject for ridicule, and Lucian has treated it accordingly. 

N E P- 
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NEPTUNE. 

Well, and cannot file lay-in in heaven ? or, 
if that will not fuffice, is not the whole eatth 
large enough to receive her progeny ? 

IRIS. 

No; for Juno has forced the Earth to take 
a folemn oath, not to afford her anyplace for 
that purpofe ; but this ifland is not bound by 
that oath, becaufe, you know, it was not vifible. 

NEPTUNE. 

I comprehend it now; therefore, Ifland, 
Hand you £1x11; emerge from the deep; fink no 
more, but remain fixed; happy fhalt thou be in 
receiving two of my brother’s chjjklren, who 
hereafter fliall be the moft beautiful of all the 
gods. 'You, O Tritons, tranfport Latona hi¬ 
ther, and let all things be kept quiet: the fer- 
pent which now fo terrifies her even to mad- 
nefs, fhall the infants, as foon as they are born, 
•deftroy* and revenge their mother. Doyouj 
Iris, tell Jupiter, every thing is ready: the 
ifland is fixed; let Latona come, and cry out ai 
foon as ihe will. 


Vol» L 


M 


D I A- 
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,, DIALOGUE XX. 

XANTHIIS AMD THE SEA. 

X A N T H V S. 

. GOOD Sea, receive me, and heal my 

wounds, for I have been cruelly ufed. 

i r S S A* 

What is the matter, Xaothus, who has 
burned you up fo ? 

X A N T H V S. 

• Yulcan: I am perfectly parched, and all 
in a foam. 

SEA. 

And why did he throw fire upon you ? 

X A N T H U S. 

On account of Achilles. I had in treated him 
federal times, but to no purpofe, to leave off 
flayiogthe Trsgans: ftill he went on, and flop¬ 
ped up tny channel with carcafes, till, in com¬ 
panion to the poor wretches, I threatened to 

' v i 

* Pliant, fcfc.) la die twenty-thied book of the Iliad, 
Homer makes Achilles flay fo many Trojans, that the river, 
who is reprefented as a god, in refeotsneat of being To 
diilurbed, overflows, turd nearly overwhelms the hero. 
Achilles applies to Jupiter, who fends Vulcan to dry up 
the river. The ianjgiine admirers of Homer extol the 
fublimity of this conception: the Idea is, notwithflanding, 
undoubtedly <w tri, and ^borders neatly on the burlefque, 

. Lucian, It it plain, isw the .ridicule of it. 
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drown him with my waters, in hopes that the 
dread of it would Induce him to ceafe the 
flaughter: when Vulcan, for he was near at 
hand, ruflied upon me with all the fire, I be¬ 
lieve, he had, and all that he could get from 
i®tna, and every other place, burned up my 
elms and fitrubs, and roafted my eels, all my 
poor filh, made me "boil, and was within a very 
little of leaving me quite dry. You lee what 
a condition I am in with the flames. 

SEA. 

You are warm, indeed, and dillurbed, as one 
might expedt from the blood and carcafes, and 
hot, as you fay, frdm the fire l but you deferve 
it, for attacking my fon, and not coftfidering 
that he is the offspring of a Nereid. 

X A N T H U S. 

Could I help taking compafiion on my neigh¬ 
bouring Trojans ? 

SEA. 

And how could Vulcan help taking pity on 
the fon of Thetis ? 

# 

IXI A L O <5 U XXI. 

4 

DORIS an 9 THETIS. 

D O ESS* 

Thetis, what makes you* weep thus ? 

11 * 
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THETIS. 

Doris, I have juft now feen a moft beautiful 
# young creature, fhut up in a cheft, with her 
new-born infant, by her cruel father, who or¬ 
dered the failors, when they had got a good 
way out from land, to throw the cheft into 
the fea, that they might both perilh. 

DORIS. 

Pray, lifter, for what reafon ? for I fuppofe 
you know the whole affair. 

THETIS. 

Her father, Acrilius, as Ihe was excefiivcly 
handfome, had locked her up in a brazen 
tower, to preferve her virginity; and, they 
fay, whether true or falfe I know not, that Ju¬ 
piter rulhed in upon,her, through the tiles, in 
a golden Ihower ; that Ihe received the flowing 
god into her bofom, and became pregnant. As 
foon as her father, a morofe and fpiteful fel¬ 
low, perceived it, he was violently enraged a 1- 
her, imagining Ihe mud have been debauched 
by fomebody; and, as foon as Ihe was brought 
to bed, threw her, child and all, into this cheft. 

■ DORIS. 

. V *■ 

. And how did Ihe behave upon it ? 

* Young creature,1 Danae, daughter of Aerifies, king 
of Atgos. The ftory is too well known to Hand in need of 
any elucidation. 


THE. 
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THETIS. 

With regard to herfelf, was filent, and fub- 
mitted to ■ her fate; but begged hard for the 
poor infant, that it might not be deftroyed, 
crying at the fame time, and ihewing the pretty 
creature to its grandfather. The child, igno¬ 
rant of its own misfortune, fmiled at the ocean 
before it. I cannot help weeping when I think 
of them. 

DORIS. 

You make me weep too: and are they both 
dead ? 

THETIS. 

No: both alive in the cheft, which floats 
about near Seriphus. 

DORIS. 

Why cannot we preferve^them, by making 
the fifhermen of Seriphus caft their nets, and 
take them up fafe ? 

THETIS. 

Right; fo we will, that neither lhe nor her 
beauteous infant may perifh. 

DIALOGUE XXII. 

TRITON, NEREIDS, and IPHIANASSA. 

TRITON. 

THAT fea-monfter, which you fent to de¬ 
vour Andromeda, has never hurt her, but is 
itfclf deftroyed. 

M 3 
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NEREID. 

By whom,Triton ? Cepheus, Ifuppofe, tempt¬ 
ing him with that delicious bait, his beautiful 
daughter, rufhed upon him with a large force, 
and flew him. 

TRITON. 

No. I believe you remember Perfeus, that 
fon of Danae, who was fhut up with her by 
his grandfather in a cheft, and thrown into the 
fea, whom you took pity on and preferved. 
IPHIANASSA. 

I remember him wel]; by this time he muft 
be grown a man, a noble and beautiful one. 

TRITON. 

It was he who killed the monfter. 
IPHIANASSA. 

A bad return for our kittdnefs to him : but 
how, Triton? 

! TRITON. 

I will tell you the whole affair: the king had • 
fent him againft the Gorgons, and when he 
came to Lybia —— 

IPHIANASSA. 

How, Triton ? Came he alone, or with af- 
fi fiance ? for it. was a difficult journey. 

TRITON. 

He came through the air; Minerva lent him 
wings. When he arrived at the place, finding 

them. 
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them, I fuppofe, afleep, he cut off Medufa’s 
head, and flew away. 

IPHIANASSA. 

But how could he fee to do it ? for whoever 
looks at them is immediately ftruck blind. 

TRITON. 

Minerva lent him her fhield (for I heard him 
tell the (lory to Andromeda, and afterwards to 
Cepheus), and in that he faw the image of 
Medufa reflected, as in a looking-glafs; then, 
taking hold of her hair with his left hand, and 
looking at the imago, with the fword in his 
right, cut off her head, and, before her fillers 
awoke, flew off. After which, coming towards 
Ethiopia, and flying nearer to the earth, he 
faw the beautiful Andromache, chained to a 
rock, her hair dilhevelled, and naked almoft 
to the waift: at firft he only pitied her unhappy 
fate, and alked the caufe of if, but, foon after, 
falling violently in love with her (for it was 
decreed Ihe Ihould be faved), refolved to deliver 
her; and when the dreadful monfter came to 
devour her, the youth, lifting himfelf up in 
the air, with one hand held his fword, and ftruck 
him, and with the other fliewed him'the Gor¬ 
gon’s head, which immediately converted him 
into ftone. At fight of Medufa all his limbs 
grew ftiff and h$ died. Perfects then loofen- 
M 4 ed 
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ed the virgin’s"chains, and led her down, trem¬ 
bling, and on tip-toe from the fbppery rock. 
She is now celebrating her nuptials in the pa¬ 
lace of Cepheus, and from thence he carries 
her to Argos. Thus inftead of death has fhe 
met with happinefs and a hufband. 

NEREID. 

I am not forry for it; for what injury had 
the virgin done us ? though her mother was k> 
vain-glorious, and pretended to be handfomer 
than ourfelves. 

TRITON. 

Doubtlefs, as a mother, fhe muft have been 
very unhappy about her daughter. 

NEREID. 

Doris, we will forget her pride, and inde¬ 
cent boafting; fhe has fuffered enough in her 
fears, let us therefore rejoice in her felicity. 

DIALOGUE XXIII. 
JUPITER AND PROMETHEUS. 

PROMETHEUS. 

O Jupiter, 1 befeech you loofe me, for I have 
fuffered feverely. 

JUPITER. 

Do you think I will loofe you, when you 
deferve rather to have much heavier fetters, 
and the whole weight of Cauc^fus upon you, not 

only 
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only to have your liver preyed upon by a hun¬ 
dred vulturs, but to have your eyes dug out of 
your head, for making fuch animals as thefe 
men and women, and dealing fire from heaven: 
not to mention your frauds in the diftributing 
the provilions, when you gave me all the fat 
pieces, and kept the beft for yourfelf. 

PROMETHEUS. 

Have not I been fufficiently punilhed for it, 
chained as I have been fo long on mount Cau- 
cafus, and feeding an eagle, that vileft of all 
birds, with my liver. 

JUPITER. 

It is not a thoufandth part of what you de- 
ferve. 

PROMETHEUS. 

I do not defire you to loofe me far nothing: 
I can tell you fomething of thegreateft confc- 
quence. 

JUPITER. 

You only mean to make a fool of me. 

PROMETHEUS. 

What fhall I get by that ? You know where 
Caucafus (lands, and have more chains left for 
me, if 1 am caught in a lie. 

JUPITER. 

Tell me firfi: what this thing of fuch great 
confequence is, that you will do for me in re¬ 
turn. 


PRO- 
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PROMETHEUS. 

. If I fitould tell you where you are this mo¬ 
ment going, would you then think me wor¬ 
thy of belief, and that I can foretel what will 
happen hereafter ? 

JUPITER. 

Molt undoubtedly. 

PROMETHEUS. 

You are going then to Thetis, on a little in¬ 
trigue with her. 

JUPITER. 

What more ? for you feem to have hit upon 
the truth. 

PROMETHEUS. 

Jupiter, have nothing to do with that Ne¬ 
reid, for if (he has a child by you, he will ferve 
you as you did Saturn. 

JUPITER. 

’ And lhall 1 be dethroned, fayeft thou ? 

PROMETHEUS. 

Heaven forbid l But an affair with her 
threatens fomething like it - 

.JUPITER. 

Then, Thetis, farewel. For this advice Vul¬ 
can lhall fet you free. 


DI A- 
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DIALOGUE. XXIV.. 

JUPITER an& CUPID. 

CUPID. 

IF I have offended, Jupiter, forgive me; t 
am but a poor Ample child. 

JUPITER. 

You a child, that are * older than Japetus f 
becaufe you have not a beard, and grey hairs, 
you would be thought a boy, as old and cun¬ 
ning as you are. 

CUPID. 

Old as I am, as you fay, what injury have 
I done you, that you lhould threaten to chain 
me ? 

JUPITER. 

Why, you wicked rogue, confider what yott 
have done ; have not you made a laughing- 
ftock of me ? have not you turned me into a 
fatyr, a bull, a bit of gold, a fwan, an eagle, 
and what not? but not a creature have you 
infpired with the love of me, not even fo much 
as my wife. I am forced to make ufe of ftra- 
tagems to get poffeffion of them, and to dif- 
guife myfelf: they are fond of the Bull, or the 

* Older than Japetus, ~) According to Hefiod (fee his Theo- 
gony) Love was the oldell of all the Gods, lprong from 
Chaos, and coeval with Earth and Heaven. 

Swan, 
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Swan, perhaps ; but when I appear in my own 
Ihape, are ready to die with fear. 

CUPID. 

And well they may; mere mortals cannot 
bear the fight of Jove. 

JUPITER. 

How came Apollo to be fo much beloved by 
Branchus and Hyacinthus ? 

CUPID. 

Daphne, however, ran away from him, 
though he had fuch fine locks, and no beard; 
but if you want to be amiable, you mull not 
fhake your dreadful aegis, nor carry your thun¬ 
der with you, but make yourfelf as agreeable 
as you can ; let your hair down of each fide, 
and tie it with a ribbon ; wear a purple veil, 
put on your gold fandals, and walk in meafured 
pace to the found of tabor and pipe : then will 
you be followed by the women, as Bacchus was 
by the Msenades, and have as many after you. 

JUPITER. 

Away with *you; I would not wilh to be 
loved on fuch conditions. 

CUPID. 

Then you muft not fall in love, Jupiter; that 
is eafily fettled. 

JUPITER. 

Not fo neither; 1 muft be in love, and hap- 

. -.i py 
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py in it, but at a cheaper rate ; and on that ac¬ 
count you are free. 


DIALOGUE XXV. 

JUPITER AND GANYMEDE. 

JUPITER. 

NOW, Ganymede, for we are come to our 
journey’s end, kifs me ; you will find, I have 
no crooked beak, or lharp talons, or wings, as 
I had when I put on the appearance of a bird. 

GANYMEDE. 

Were not you an eagle juft now ? and did 
not you fly down and take me up from the 
midft of my flock ? and now you are a man; 
your wings are off, and you feem quite another 
creature. 

JUPITER. 

It is not a man, child, that you fee before 
you, nor an eagle ; for know, I am the king of 
all the gods, and only transformed myfelf for a 
time. 

GANYMEDE. 

What fay you ? are you * Pan ? how hap- 

* Are you Pan, is c.] It was very natural fora ihepherd’s 
boy to imagine there could be no other god but Pan, the 
tutelary deity of the plain. The charaeteriflic innocence 
and fimplicity of Ganymede, are well preferved throughout 
this Dialogue. 

p?ns 
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pens it you have no* your pipe? that you are 
without horns, and your thighs not hairy ? 

JUPITER. 

Do you think there is no other god hut him ? 

GANYMEDE. 

No ; we have juft now facrificed a he-goat 
to him ; as for you, you feem to me to be no¬ 
thing but a kidnapper. 

JUPITER. 

Did you never hear of Jupiter, he that rains, 
and thunders, and lightens, nor fee the altar 
eretted to him in Gargarus ? 

GANYMEDE. 

And are you he that fliowered down the hail 
upon us fo plentifully, who are faid to inhabit 
the iky above us, and make fo much noife, the 
fame that my father facrificed a ram to ? and 
what injury had I done you, O king of the 
gods, that you ihauld run away with me in this 
manner? the wolves, perhaps, by this time, 
have ftolen my fbeep, now they arc left alone. 

JUPITER. 

Can you, that aTe made immortal, and the 
companion of Jupiter, think any longer about 
iheep ? 

GANYMEDE. 

How is that? Won’t you carry me back to¬ 
day to Mount Ida ? 
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JUPITER. 

What! and fo turn myfelfinto an eagle foe 
nothing! No, no; that I lhall not, indeed, 

GANYMEDE. 

Then my father will mifs me, and be angryj 
and J lhall be beat for leaving my flock. 

JUPITER. 

But how will he find you ? 

GANYMEDE. 

Never: I wilh I was with him. If you will 
let me go, I promife you he lhall facrifice an¬ 
other ram to you in return for my freedom ; 
we have got a large one at home, three years 
old, the leader of the flock. 

JUPITER. 

How Ample and ingenuous this fweet boy 
is! For the future, Ganymede, you muft for¬ 
get your flock, and bid adieu to Mount Ida i 
henceforth you muft refide in heaven, and 
from thence difpenfe blefiings on your father, 
and your country : inftead of milk and cheefe, 
you lhall eat ambrofia, and drink nedtar, mi- 
niftering them yourfelf to us, and to the reft 
of the gods; and, more than all this, you 
lhall no longer be a man, but an immortal; I 
will make you one of the moft beautiful of the 
fl'ars; you lhall be fupremely happy. 


G A- 
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GANYMEDE. 

And if I want to play, who fliall I have to 
play with me ? on Mount Ida I had a great 
many play-fellows. 

JUPITER. 

You fliall have little Cupid to keep you com¬ 
pany, and a quantity of playthings; only be 
eafy and chearful, and think no more of things 
below. 

GANYMEDE. 

- Of what fervice can I be to you ? muft I 
keep fheep here too ? 

JUPITER. 

No, you muft ferve at feafts, and take care 
of the nedtar. 

GANYMEDE. 

That will be eafy enough, for I know how 
to pour out milk, and hand the cup about 
amongft the lhepherds. 

JUPITER. [Afide. 

Now is he thinking of his milk, and that he 
is to ferve men—I tell you, child, this is 
heaven, and here we drink nothing but nedtar. 

GANYMEDE. 

Pray, Jupiter, is that Tweeter than milk ? 

JUPITER. 

You will know in a little time; when you 
have once tafted that, you will not wifli for 
milk any more. 


G A. 
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GANYMEDE. 

And where am I to fleep o’ nights? with my 
play-fellow, Cupid ? 

JUPITER. 

No’; I ftole you away on purpofe that you 
might lleep with me. 

GANYMEDE. 

And cannot you fleep as well alone; can I 
make your fleep fweeter ? 

JUPITER. 

Certainly; fo beautiful as you are. 

GANYMEDE. 

How can beauty make any one fleep better ? 

JUPITER. 

O it has fomething delightful in it, and 
makes our reft fofter, and more agreeable. 

GANYMEDE. 

Why, my father was angry when I flept with 
him, and faid, I difturbed his reft, with tum¬ 
bling about, kicking, and talking in my fleep, 
and ufed frequently to fend me to bed with my 
mother ; it is time, therefore, if you took me 
for this, as you fay, to carry me back to earth 
again, or you will fuffer, by laying awake j for 
1 ftiall difturb you perpetually with turning and 
toffing, 

JUPITER. 

So much the better; I warrant we lhall find, 
fomething to divert us. 

Vox.. I. N 
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GANYMEDE. 

You may, but I lhall go to fleep. 

JUPITER. 

We fhall fee what is to be done; in the 
mean time, do you, Mercury, take him hence; 
let him quaff immortality, that he may be qua¬ 
lified to ferve us ; and be fure, teach him how 
to hand the cup. 

DIALOGUE XXVI. 

NEPTUNE and MERCURY. 

NEPTUNE. 

PRAY, Mercury, may I fpeak with Ju¬ 
piter ? 

MERCURY. 

Not now, Neptune. 

NEPTUNE. 

Only tell him I am here. 

MERCURY. 

I tell you, you muft not trouble him, it is 
not convenient, and you cannot fee him at pre- 
fent. 

NEPTUNE. 

Is he with Juno ? 

MERCURY. 

No : quite another affair. 

NEPTUNE. 

I underftand you. Ganymede, I fuppofe. 

M E R. 
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MERCURY. 

No: he is out of order. 

NEPTUNE. 

How is this. Mercury ? You alarm me, what 
is the matter ? 

MERCURY. 

It is really fuch a thing, I am alhamed to 
tell you. 

NEPTUNE. 

O never be alhamed to tell your uncle. 

MERCURY. 

He is juft now broughfto bed. 

NEPTUNE. 

Ridiculous! Who is the father, pray ? I 
did not know he was an hermaphrodite. 

MERCURY. 

You will never guefs whence the child came.' 

NEPTUNE. 

From his head, Ifuppofe; another Miner¬ 
va : he has a fertile brain. 

MERCURY. 

Not fo, Neptune: it is a child of Semele’s, 
that he has hid in his * thigh. 

* In his thigh, isV.] This ridiculous fable of Jupiter’s 
thigh is to be met with in. Hefiod, Theocritus, and many 
other ancient writers, though too abfurd, one ihould ima¬ 
gine, to be believed by any of them. Even the flory-lov- 
ing Ovid introduces it with a Ji credere dignttm, 

N 2 
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NEPTUNE. 

Generoufly done, indeed. Why, he is preg¬ 
nant in every part of his body. But who is 
this Semele ? 

MERCURY. 

A Theban woman, one of the daughters of 
Cadmus; he had an affair with her, and {he 
proved with child. 

NEPTUNE. 

And fo he lays in inftead of her. 

MERCURY. 

Even fo, Neptune, as abfurd as it may ap¬ 
pear to you. Juno came {lily over her (vou 
know how jealous ilie is), and perfuaded her 
to. requeft of Jupiter that he would come to 
her with all his thunder and lightning about 
him. She lilb ned to her advice; and when 
Jove came, his lightning fet the houfc on {he, 
and burned Semele in the midft of it. He or¬ 
dered me at the fame time to take the child out, 
of her, for {he was fevrn months gone, and 
bringittohim, which I did, and he immedi¬ 
ately put it into his thigh, and kept it till the 
proper time of its birth ; and now, the other 
* three months being elapl'ed, he is brought 

to 

* Three mirnlhs,'] My author, if 1 underftaml him 
aright, feems here to be a little out in his reckoning. He 
tells us, a few lines above, that the child was, to E/xCfuo. 

iTTT** 
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to bed of it, and is very weak and languid^ 
after his labour. 

NEPTUNE. 

And what is become of the child ? 

MERCURY. 

I carried it to Nyfa, to be nurfed by the 
nymphs ■, and it is to be named Dionyfius. 

NEPTUNE. 

So he is father and mother too. 

MERCURY. 

So it feems: but I mull begone, and get 
fome water to w^fh him, and other things ne- 
ceflury for a perfon in his condition. 

DIALOGUE XXVII. 

JUPITER and JUNO. 

JUNO. 

SINCE you brought up that Phrygian boy 
from mount Ida, you take no notice of me. 

i7rroc(j'.TiveiiO)r f a feven months child, consequently the mother 
was, as 1 have tranilated it, feven months gone , and now 
he fays, Tp.ro p.»n i|<rna» avn, three months afterwards 
Jupiter brought him forth; fo that this extraordinary 
child was ten months getting into the world ; which, t 
believe, is rather longer than ufual. 1 know not how to re¬ 
concile this, but fuppofing that by KsrspuiMtiw, Lucian 
meant that Semele was juft entered into the feventh month 
of her pregnancy ; how to make fenfe of it any other way 
is, I muft own, to make ufe of a midwife’s phrafe on this 
fubjeiS, paft my conception. 

N 3 
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JUPITER. 

So, it feems, you are jealous of that Ample 
lad, who, I am fure, has no harm in him. I 
thought you were only uneafy about the wo¬ 
men that kept company with me. 

JUNO. 

You ought to be afhamed of that: it ill be¬ 
comes the king of the gods to leave his lawful 
wife, and go down to earth to play the fool in 
the Ihape of a bull, or a bit of gold. The 
women, however, flay below, but this boy, 
from Ida, is brought up here to live with us, 
to be put over my head, and to be your cup¬ 
bearer, it feems. Were you fo much in want 
of one? Are Hebe and Vulcan tired of their 
office ? But his kifles are fweeter than the 
nedtar, and you are always tailing one for the 
fake of the other, and in the fight of every 
body : I have feen you take the cup from him, 
and kifs the brim where he drank; lay by your 
aegis and your thunder, and fit playing with 
him, you with your long beard, the king of 
gods and men: do not flatter yourfelf that 
you are undifeovered, for I have been an eye- 
witnefs of it. 

JUPITER. 

And where was the harm of it ? If I would 
let him kifs you, you would not complain. 

JUNO. 
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JUNO. 

You talk like what you are: do you think I 
would permit a Phrygian boy to have any thing 
to fay to me ? 

JUPITER. 

No refleftions on my tafte, I defire, for I 
think him — but I will fay no more. 

JUNO. 

I wifh you had married him inftead of me. 
I am fure you have affronted me often enough 
on his account. 

JUPITER. 

You would have your fon Vulcan, I fuppofe, 
in his place, hopping about, coming red hot 
from his furnace, with the afhes all over him, 
to give us the cup out of his black fingers, and 
have me kifs thofe footy lips, which even you, 
who are his mother, cannot touch : a pretty 
cup-bearer for the feafl: of the gods. Gany¬ 
mede, in the mean time, mull be fent back 
to Ida, becaufe he is neat and clean, has roly 
fingcts, and hands the cup about moft dex- 
teroufly : and, what to you is worfe than all, 
has fweet lips. 

JUNO. 

It is only fince this delicate boy came that 
Vulcan is fo lame, fo black and footy, that 
you ficken at him : formerly you did not per- 
N 4 ceive. 
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ccive all this : his alhes and his furnace did not 
ufe to hinder your taking the cup from him. 

JUPITER. 

You only make yourfelf unhappy, Juno, by 
this ill temper; and your jealoufy but con¬ 
tributes more to eftrange my affedtion frotfi you. 
If you do not like to receive the cup from this 
beautiful youth, let your fon give it you. You, 
Ganymede, and you only fhall hand it to me ; 
and what is more, I will have a kifs when you 
give it, and when you take it away fiom me. 
Why thefe tears? child, do not be afraid : who¬ 
ever affronts you fhall fuffer for it. 

DIALOGUE XXVIII. 

DORIS AND GALATEA. 

DORIS. 

A MOST beautiful lover, Galatea, that 
* Sicilian fhepherd of your’s. 

GALATEA. 

Let us have none of your fcoffing, Doris, he 
is the fon of Neptune, be he what he will. 

* Sicilian Jbef herd,] Polypheme. It does not appear, as 
I remember, from the teftimony of any other writer, that 
Galatea was fond of Polypheme; who, as the ftory is ge¬ 
nerally related, flew her lover, Acts: but Lucian probably 
imagined, if a fib mull be told, he had as good a right 
as another to tell it his own way. 


D O- 
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DORIS. 

What fignifies it if he Was the fon of Jove, 
rough and hairy as he is, and, what is mofl 
fhocking of all, with but one eye: will his 
birth add to his beauty ? 

GALATEA. . 

His being rough and ruftic, as you call him, 
does not make him deformed, it is the more 
manly; and as to the one eye in his forehead, 
he can fee as well as with two. 

DORIS. 

Polypheme, it feems then, as you paint him, 
is not a lover only, but beloved. 

GALATEA. 

Not fo neither; but I cannot bear to hear 
you abufe him : you only do it from envy, be- 
caufe, when he was feeding his flock, and faw us 
playing on the Ihore, at the foot of iEtna, he 
took no notice of you, but call his eye on me 
only, as the handfomcfl : that, I know, vexes 
you; as it was a certain fign that I appeared the 
mofl worthy of his affedtion, and you were 
negledted. 

DORIS. 

Do you think I envy you the conqueft of 
your blind fhepherd ? I do not know any thing 
he could like you for, but your white lkin; that, 
I fuppofe, he is fond of, becaufe he is ufed to 

milk 
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milk and cheefe, and any thing that is like 
them he efteems beautiful. If you look at 
yourfelf in the water when it is calm, you will 
find nothing in that face of your’s fo very fink¬ 
ing, except the whitenefs; and there is no 
beauty in that, without a little red to fet it off. 

GALATEA. 

My * white Ikin, however, has got me a lo¬ 
ver. I do not hear either fhepherd, failor, 
or boatman praifmg any of your beauties; but 
my Polyphemus, not to mention any thing 
elfe, is mufical. 

DORIS. 

Say no more of that, Galatea, I befecch you ; 
I heard him ling the other day; when he came 
to ferenade you, my dear Venus, one would 
have taken it for the braying of an afs. His 
harp was like a flag’s head, with the fldh taken 
off: the horns ftuck out like two elbows: to 
this the firings were tied on without any pegs, 
he began fomething upon it very harlh and in¬ 
harmonious, playing one thing, and Tinging an¬ 
other, in fuch a manner that we could not help 
laughing at his love ditty. Echo, as fond as 
ihe is of talking, would not anfwer to his brawl¬ 
ing : ihe would have been afhamed of repeat - 

* My white Jkin,'] She was called Galatea, from yitfut, 
milk, on account of the whitenefs of her flun. 

ing 
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ing his harfti and ridiculous fing-fong. At the 
fame time, I remember he carried his little dar¬ 
ling in his arms, a bear’s whelp, a rough hairy 
thing, juft like himfelf: O Galatea, who would 
not envy you fuch a lover ? 

GALATEA. 

Shew me, Doris, one of your own who is 
handfomer, or can ling and play better. 

DORIS. 

I have no lovers, nor do I want to have any: 
but as for your Cyclops, who fmells like a goat, 
eats raw flefh, and, as they tell me, devours 
all the ftrangers that come near him, take him 
to yourfelf, if you pleafe, and give him love 
for love. 

DIALOGUE XXIX. 

JUPITER AND JUNO. 

JUNO. 

WHAT think you, Jupiter, of this Ixion? 

JUPITER. 

That he is a very boneft fellow, and a good 
companion ; if he was not, I lhould not admit 
him to my table. 

JUNO. 

He ought never to have been admitted, for 
his mfolence; and I beg he may be fuffered 
there no longer. 


JU- 
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JUPITER. 

What has he done, then ? for I muft know it. 

JUNO. 

It is fit you fhould; and yet it is fuch a thing, 
I am afhamed to tell you. 

JUPITER. 

The worfe it is, the more neceffary it fhould 
be known: has he attempted to debauch any of 
you ? for I fuppofe it is fome fuch affair, by 
your being afhamed to mention it. 

JUNO. 

Only me myfelf: he has been endeavour¬ 
ing it a long time ; at firfl I could not think 
what he meant, by fixing his eyes perpetually 
on me ; fometimes he would figh, and weep ; 
and when I drank, and gave the cup to Gany¬ 
mede, he would defiie to drink out of it, and 
kifs the brim ; then hold it before him, and 
look at me again, till I perceived it mull be 
love, and frequently intended to have told you 
of it, but hoped the man’s frenzy would have 
gone off: at iaft, when he had the impudence 
to folicit me, and to weep, and kneel at my 
feet, I fhut my ears, that 1 might not hear his 
impudent fpeeches, left him, and came to 
aquaint you with it. 

J U P I T E, R. 

Indeed ! an execrable villain, to attack my 
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Juno ! he muft certainly have been drunk with 
nedtarbut it is my own fault, to be fo ex- 
cefiively fond of mortals, and make them my 
companions ; they ought, therefore, to be par¬ 
doned, if, drinking the fame divine liquor as 
we do, and then gazing on heavenly beauties, 
and fuch as they never meet with below, they 
fhould fall in love with them. Love, you know, 
is a violent paffion, and fubdues not only men, 
but fometimes even us, gods, alfo. 

JUNO. 

He is your maftcr indeed, entirely ; carries, 
diives, and, as they fay,* leads you by the 
nofe, wherever he pleafes: you follow him 
about, and transform yourfelf into any thing, 
as he commands you ; in fhort, you are his 
property, and his laughing-flock; and now, I 
fuppofe, are willing to pardon Ixion, becaufe 
you were as fond of his wife, by whom you had 
f Pirithous. 

J U- 

* Leads you by the nofe.~\ This is a literal tranflation, and 
one of thole phraies which we have naturalized from the 
Greek. The vifible and happy analogy between that lan¬ 
guage and our own, need not be pointed out to the learned 
reader; and is certainly no unfortunate circumftance for a 
tranflator. 

f Pirithous.] Ixion married Dia, the daughter of Dia- 
neus. 1 do not recoiled! that any writer, except Lucian and 
Vljgintts, mention this intrigue between Jupiter and Ixion, 

his 
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JUPITER. 

Still muft you be reproaching me for my 
boy’s tricks on earth! as, to this Ixion, I would 
not have him punilhed, nor turned from my 
table; that would be wrong; but if he is in 
love with you, and, as you fay, fighs and fobs, 

and is really miferable- 

J U N O. 

What then, Jupiter ? now am I afraid you 
are going to fay fomething fhocking. 

JUPITER. 

By no means ; but, after fupper, when he is 
lying awake, as probably he will be, thinking 
of you, we will drefs up a cloud in your like- 
nefs, and carry it to bed to him; thus, imagin¬ 
ing that he has enjoyed what he wilhed for, he 
will be no longer unhappy. 

JUNO. 

Fie, fie, Jupiter! and fo, inftead of punifh- 
ing him for defiring what is fo much above him, 
you would reward him for it. 

JUPITER. 

Nay, bur, good Juno, confent to it; what 
harm can the trick do you, if Ixion lies with a 
cloud ? 

his own foil’s, wife. That reverend father of the heathen 
gods had finely enough to anfwcr for, without this addi¬ 
tional crime: but, as our proverb fays, Give a dog an ill 
name- 


JUNO. 
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JUNO. 

But he’ll take the cloud for me, and enjoy it 
in my likenefs. 

JUPITER. 

What signifies that ? the cloud will never be 
Juno, nor Juno a cloud; Ixion alone will be 
deceived. 

JUNO. 

True: but mortals are all infolent ; and 
when he returns to earth, perhaps he will boaft 
of his fuccefs with Juno, and that he has ri¬ 
valled Jove; nay, for aught I know, may fay, 
I am fond of him, which thofe, who do not 
know it was only a cloud, will very pofEbly be¬ 
lieve. 

JUPITER. 

If he fays any fuch thing, he fhall fuffer fe- 
verely for his paffion ; for I’ll fend him to the 
infernal regions, where he fhall be tied to a 
wheel, which he fhall roll round upon with 
never-ceafing labour, 

JUNO. 

And little punifhment enough for fuch a 
bra gg ard. 


DI A- 
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DIALOGUE XXX. 

MERCURY AND THE SUN. 

MERCURY. 

SUN, by command of Jupiter, you are not 
to drive your chariot to-day, nor to-morrow, 
nor the day after,, but ftay within ; and, in the 
mean time, let it be one continual night; there¬ 
fore let your Hours rake off the horfes, and 
do you put out your fire, and be quiet for fome 
time. 

SUN. 

Mercury, this is moft ftrange and furprifing 
news you bring ; have I done amifs, or gone 
out of the way, that he is angry with me, and 
has determined to make the night three times 
longer than the day ? 

MERCURY. 

No fuch thing; nor is it to be always fo; 
but he has a particular occafion for a longer 
night than ordinary. 

S U NT. 

And whete is he now ? and where did you 
leave him, when you came with this meffiige 
to me ? 

M E R 0 U R Y. 

In Bccotia, with Amphitryon’s wife. 


SUN. 
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SUN. 

So he is in love with her, and one night is 
not enough for him. 

MERCURY. 

By no means j from this conjundion is to 
arife a great, and ever-vidorious hero, an all- 
conquering god ; and that can never be done 
in one night. 

SUN. 

May the great work be brought to per- 
fedion, 1 fay ! Succefs attend them ! but thefe 
things. Mercury, between ourfelves, did not ufe 
to be done in the days of Saturn. He never 
negleded his wife Rhea, nor left heaven to go 
and flecp at Thebes. Day was day then, and 
night had her proper number of hours; no¬ 
thing was altered, or put ouf of the common 
courfe ; nor had he ever any affairs with mor¬ 
tal women : but now, for the fake of this 
ftrumpet, every thing rnuft be turned topfy- 
turvy; my horfes, for want of work, will grow 
reftiff, and the road hard to travel in, by not 
being ufed for three days; poor mortals malt 
_ live in darknefs all the time; this comes of Ju¬ 
piter’s amours ; there muff they fir, waiting 
the whole long night, till this fame hero you 
talk of is perfedly finifhed. 

Vot. I. O 


M E R. 
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MERCURY. 

Say no more, Phoebus, left you fuffer for it. 
I muft go to the Moon, and tell her, by Ju¬ 
piter’s command, to march flowly ; and then 
away to Somnus, and order him to keep mor¬ 
tals faft, that they may riot know how long the 
night is. 

DIALOGUE XXXI. 

VENUS AND LUNA. 

VENUS. 

WHAT is this, Luna, that we hear of you > 
It is reported, that, as often as you come to 
Caria, you ftop your chariot to look at Endymi- 
on, the hunter, as he lays fleeping there; nay, 
and fomctimes, in the middle of your journey, 
alight, and come down to him. 

L , U N A. 

Aik your fon, Venus, for he is the caufe of it 
VENUS. 

Very likely, for he is a mifchievous rogue 
what tricks has he played with me, his owt 
mother! Sometimes carrying me to Ida, ii 
fearch of Trojan Anchifes ; fometimes to Li 
banus, after that # Aflyrian boy, whom he ha 

mad 

• AJJyrian %,] Adonis. Diana’s boar font him to hel 
where Proferpine fell in love with him : Venus intreat. 

th 
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made in love with Proferpine, and fo cheated 
me of half his affedlion : I have often threatened 
him, if he do not leave off, to break his bow 
and arrows, and clip his wings : but the other 
day I tickled him with my flipper for it: at 
firft he is mighty fearful and fuppflant, but 
very foon forgets it. But, tell me, is this En- 
dymion handfome ?■ for that, you know, would 
be fome confolation. 

L U N A. 

To me, I confefs, he appears, charming, 
efpecially when, throwing his garment on-the 
rock,, he goes to fleep, his arrows in his left 
hand, that feem dropping from him, and his 
right fupporting his head, and giving new 
luftre to his beautiful face: his breath, as he 
fleeps, is fweeter than ambrofia: then come I 
down, as foftly as poflible, and treading on my 
tip-toes, that I may not wake and difturb him. 
You know the reft; in fhort, I am dying for 
love of him. 

that he might return to earth, hut the infernal goddef* 
would not part with him, and it was determined at 1*11, to 
make both parties eafy, that fie lltould divide, his time 
between them. 


02 


D I A- 
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DIALOGUE XXXII. 

MERCURY and APOLLO. 

MERCURY. 

IS it not wonderful, Apollo, this limping, 
low mechanic, Vulcan, fhould marry two fuch 
pretty wives as Venus and * Aglaia ? 

APOLLO. 

It is ftrange good fortune, indeed, Mercury : 
but what I wonder at is, that they will have any 
thihg to fay to him, when they fee him fweat- 
ing at the forge, and his face all black with 
foot, and yet they can kifs and embrace him. 

M E. R C U R Y. 

This vexes me, and I cannot help envying 
him : you, Apollo, are proud of your fine hair, 
your beauty, and your Ikill on the harp: I, of 
my health, ftrength, and lyre ; and yet we muft 
fleep alone. 

APOLLO. 

I, for my part, have been always unfortunate 
in my amours: of the two I loved molt, one 
ran away from me, and chofe rather to be turn¬ 
ed into a tree than have any concern with me, 

* Aglaia,) The eldeft of the three Graces: the poet* 
have married her to Vulcan, probably, becaufe the work* 
of that ingenious artift might be confidered as graceful, 
though his perfon was not fo. , 


and 
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and the other was killed accidentally by rnyfelf, 
and now I wear garlands for them. 

MERCURY. 

Once upon a time Venus was kind to me; 
but I Ihould not brag of it. 

APOLLO. 

I know it: Hermaphroditus, they fay, was 
the ifiue of it: but tell me, if you can, how 
happens it that Venus and Aglaia are not jea¬ 
lous of each other ? 

MERCURY. 

Becaufe one dwells at Lemnos witl\him, and 
the other refides in heaven: befides, Venus is 
engaged with Mars, and is fond of him; fhe 
troubles her head therefore very little about this 
blackfmith. 

APOLLO. 

And does Vulcan know it, think you ? 

MERCURY. 

He does; but what can he do ? feeing his 
rival is a noble youth, and a foldier too: 
wherefore he holds his peace; though he talks, 
indeed, fometimes of making a net to catch 
them. 

APOLLO. 

I do not know any thing of that, but I am 
fure it is a net I fliould wilh to be caught in. 
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DIALOGUE XXXIII. 

APOLLO and MERCURY. 
APOLLO. 

WHAT are you laughing at, Mercury ? 

MERCURY. 

Something which I have feen, Apollo, that 
is truly ridiculous, 

APOLLO. 

Tell me what it is, I befeech you, that 1 
may laugh with you. 

MERCURY. 

Mars and Venus are caught together. Vul¬ 
can has caught them irt a net. 

APOLLO. 

How, pray? This is delightful. 

MERCURY. 

He had watched them, I fuppofe, fome time, 
and when they were retired together, threw 
the net over them, and went away to his forge. 
Mars thought himfelf fafe, but hft was feen, 
and Vulcan told of it, who came immediately. 
Venus blufhed : Mars at firft endeavoured to 
efcape, and imagined he could break the cords, 
but finding there were no hopes of getting off, 
began to beg and intreat. 

APOLLO. 

And did Vulcan let them go ? 


M E R- 
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MERCURY. 

No; but called all the gods together, and 
expofed them: they blufhed, and looked down: 
it was a mod diverting fight. 

APOLLO. 

But was not the fmith afhamed thus to expofe 
his wife’s folly ? 

MERCURY. 

No, by Jove, but flood laughing at them. 
I mull own, I envied Mars the happinefs of fo 
intimate a connexion with a goddefs of fuch 
beauty. 

APOLLO. 

And would you defire to be fo caught ? 

MERCURY. 

Would not you ? Only come and look at 
them, and if you do not wifh the fame, then 
fhall I admire you, indeed. 

DIALOGUE XXXIV. 

PAN and MERCURY. 

PAN. 

HEALTH to my father Mercury. 

M E R C fc R Y. 

Health to you: but how came I to be your 
father ? 

PAN. 

Are not you Cyllenian Mercury ? 

04 


ME R. 
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MERCURY. 

Moft certainly: but how are you my fon ? 

PAN. 

O, a natural one, the offspring of love. 

MERCURY. 

The offspring of a he-goat rather: how can 
you be mine, with thofe horns, fuch a nofe, a 
ihaggy beard, cloven feet, and a tail at your 
rump ? 

PAN. 

When you reproach roe, you reproach your 
own fon, or rather yourfelf, for getting fuch 
children : it was not my fault. 

MERCURY. 

Who was your mother, pray ; had I ever an 
intrigue with a goat ? 

PAN. 

Never: but rccolledt whether you did not, 
once upon a rime, feduce a free woman in 
Arcadia. Why do you bite your fingers, and 
hefitate folong? You muft remember Pene¬ 
lope, the daughter of Icarius. 

MERCURY. 

How happened it then, that inftead of hav¬ 
ing a child refembling me, {he brought forth 
one like a goat ? 

PAN. 

I will repeat you her own words, when Ihe 
fent me into Arcadia: Know, child, faid ihe, 

I, Pe- 
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I, Penelope of Sparta, am thy mother: the 
god Mercury, fon of Jove and Maia, is thy fa¬ 
ther. Let it not trouble thee that thou art 
horned, and haft goat’s feet 5 for thy father, 
when he and I were firft intimate together, 
affumed the form of a goat to conceal himfelf, 
and therefore it is you are fo like one. 

MERCURY. 

By Jupiter, now I remember it well: and 
muft I then, at laft, who am fo j?roud of my 
fine form, and having no beard, be called your 
father, and be laughed at for my 1 beautiful 
offspring ? 

P A N. ‘ 

After all, father, I fhall be no difgrace to 
you; 1 am an excellent mufician, and can fing 
and play on the pipe moft delightfully : Bac¬ 
chus can do nothing without me: I am his 
companion, and brother-dancer, and lead the 
chorus for him. It would give you pleafure to 
fee the flocks which I have about Tegasa, and 
Paithenium. 1 command all Arcadia. I be-, 
haved fo well lately, when I affifted the Athe¬ 
nians at Marathon, that they gave me, in re¬ 
ward of my valour, the cave at the bottom of 
the great tower : and if you go to * Athens, 

• To Athens,'] There is an epigram, attributed to Simo¬ 
nides, on the itatue of Pan, alluding to this circurafiance. 
See alio Paufanias. 


* 


you 
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you will fee in how great eftimation the name 
of Pan is there. 

MERCURY. 

Are you married, pray ? for that, I fuppofe 
too, they have infilled on. 

PAN. 

No: I am too amorous for that, and Ihould 
never be contented with one. 

MERCURY. 

You are very great then, I imagine, with the 
lhe-goats. 

PAN. 

You are pleafed to jeer at me : but I have 
had favours from Echo, Pitys, and all the 
Maenades, and am in high efteem with every 
one of them. 

MERCURY. 

One requeft, my fon, as the firfl: I ever 
made to you, you muft comply with. 

PAN. 

Command, my father, and you fhall be 
obeyed. 

MERCURY. 

Come hither then, and kifs me, but be 
fure you never call me father before any 
body. 


D I A- 
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DIALOGUE XXXV. 

APOLLO and BACCHUS. 

APOLLO. 

COULD one ever think, Bacchus, that 
Cupid, Hermaphroditus, and Priapus were 
brothers, fo different as they are both in their 
form and manners ? The firft, moft beautiful, 
an excellent archer, endowed with no fmall 
power, and ruling, as it were, over all things; 
the fecond, an effeminate creature, half man, 
half woman, with fuch an ambiguous coun¬ 
tenance, that you can hardly tell whether he is 
boy or girl ; and the third, fo much more of a 
man than he ought to be. 

BACCHUS. 

Wonder not, Apollo, nor think it the fault 
of Venus, who had them by different fathers. 
Befides, that thofe who are born of the fame 
father and mother frequently differ, one is a 
‘fhoy and the other a girl, like you and your 
After. 

APOLLO. 

True: but we are alike, and our inclinations 
are the fame; we are both archers. 

B A C C H US. 

With regard to your bow, I grant it, but 

that 
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that is not a perfect fimilitude. Diana kills 
ftrangers amongft the Scythians, whilft you 
prophecy, and heal the fick. 

APOLLO. 

Do you think my filter takes any pleafure 
amongft thefe Scythians > She detefts their 
cruelty, and only drafted herfelf in that man¬ 
ner, that if any Grecian came to Tauris, fihe 
might fail away with him, and leave it. 

BACCHUS.’ 

There lhe was right: but this Priapus (for 
I mult tell you fomething very ridiculous, that 
happened to me at Lampfacus), when I came 
into the city, he received me very hofpitably; 
but when we had retired to reft, after drinking 
pretty freely, the noble Priapus, riling at mid¬ 
night—but I am alhamed to go on. 

APOLLO. 

He did not attack you ? 

BACCHUS. 

Something like it. 

APOLLO. 

And what faid you ? 

BACCHUS. 

Only laughed at him : what could I elfe ? 

APOLLO. 

You were right not to be rough or angry with 

him: 
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him : fo handfome as you are, it was very par¬ 
donable. 

BACCHUS. 

For that he Ihould rather have attacked you ; 
you are beautiful, and have fuch fine hair, that 
he might have been excufed, even though he 
had been fober. 

APOLLO. 

He will not meddle with me, becaufe he 
knows, befides my fine hair, I have a bow, 
and arrows alfo. 

DIALOGUE XXXVI. 

NEPTUNE and ALPHEUS. 

NEPTUNE. 

HOW happens it, Alpheus, that you alone, 
of all the rivers that run into the fea, never 
mix with the fait water, as others do, nor ceafe 
flowing, though your waters are fo widely dif- 
tufed, but ftill, as if bound in ice, keep on 
your courfe, pure and unmixed, through the 
ocean ; l'ometimes, like the gulls and herons, 
you dive into the deep, and rife up again. 

ALPHEUS. 

It is a *’ love affair, Neptune, and therefore 

you 

* A love affair,'] When the Greeks came into Sicily, 
they met with a river of the fame name, or pretty near it, 
as one which they had been well acquainted with in their 

own 
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you will pardon me, as you are yoyrfelf no Gran¬ 
ger to that paiHon. 

NEPTUNE. 

Is it a woman, a Nymph, or a Nereid that 
. you are in love with ? 

A L P H E U S. 

Neither, but a fountain. 

NEPTUNE. 

And where flows Ihe ? 

A L P H E U S. 

In the ifland of Sicily : her name is Arethufa. 

NEPTUNE. 

I know her, and £he is not ugly; it is a pure 
limpid fountain, and, as it glides over the 
pebbles, fhines like filver. 

A L P H E U S. 

I fee you know it well: thither I am now go¬ 
ing- 

NEPTUNE. 

Away then, and fucceis attend you! but 
where could you fee Arethufa, you an Arca¬ 
dian, and Ihe in Sicily ? ' 

A L P H E U S. 

You delay me, Neptune, with afking imper¬ 
tinent queftions. 

own country; without enquiring into the caufe of this, 
they carried the river all under the fea, and their poets 
foon worked it up into a love ftory, 1 which makes the fub- 
jedt of this dialogue. 


N E P- 
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NEPTUNE. 

I do fo; therefore begone to your miftrefs, 
rife from the fea, mix with your beloved foun¬ 
tain, and become one river. 

DIALOGUE XXXVIL 

NEPTUNE, a TRITON, and 
A M Y M O N E. 

TRITON. 

NEPTUNE, there comes every day to Ler- 
na, for water, a moft beautiful virgin, I think I 
never faw a handfomer. 

NEPTUNE. 

A free woman*, think you, or a flave ufed to 
draw water ? 

TRITON. 

O no: Ihe is one of the fifty daughters of 
Danaus, and her name, for I enquired after 
her, is Amymone. Danaus brings up his 
daughters hardily, makes them work, fends 
them to draw water, and do other things, that 
they may never be idle. 

NEPTUNE. 

And comes {he alone fo long a way as frpm 
Argos to Lerna ? 

TRITON. 

Always by herfelf. Argos, you know, is 

very 
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very dry, and they are perpetually wanting 
water for it. 

NEPTUNE. 

Triton, you affedfc me ftrangely with the 
ftory of this girl: let us go and fee her. 

TRITON. 

With ail tny heart; this is the time of her 
coming for water; Ihe is now about half way 
to Lerna. 

NEPTUNE. 

Get the chariot ready theh, or if it will take 
up too much time to put the horfes to, get 
me one of the fwifteft dolphins to ride upon, 
that I may be with her as foon as poflible. 

TRITON. 

Here is one of the nimbleft for you. 

NEPTUNE. 

Away then, let us be gone; you, Triton, 
may fwim thither.—And now we are at Lerna, 
here will I lay in wait for her, do you watch, 
and let me know when you fee her coming. 

T R I T O N. 

There (he is, juft by you. 

NEPTUNE. 

Beautiful, indeed, Ihe is, Triton, and in the 
t flower of her age;, we muft feize upon her. 

A M Y M O N E. 

What are you about, man, and whither 

would 
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syould you-carry me? You are fome robber, 
I fuppofe, fent by my uncle ^gyptus ; but £ 
will call to my father. * 

TRITON. 

Hulh, Amymone: this is Neptune. 

A W Y M O N E. 

What do you talk to me of Neptune for; 
why am I forced thus, and carried into the fea ? 
O, I lhall be drowned! 

NEPTUNE. 

Take courage: no harm lhall come to you: 
I will ftrike the lock with my trident, and com¬ 
mand a fountain to ifiue from hence, that lhall 
bear your name: you alone lhall be happy 
after death, and no longer be condemned to 
fetch water as your lifters are. 

D l A L O G U JS XXXVIII. 

NOTITS and ZEPHYRUS. 

N O T J S. 

IS that * heifer, Zephyrus, which Mer¬ 
cury is conducing by fea to JBgypt, the fame 
that Jupiter fell in love with ? 

Z E P H Y R U # 8, 

Yes, Nqtus; ihe was not a heifer then, but 
the daughter 0/ t^e fiypr Ipacjhus 4 Juno, eu? 

* That heifer , tsV.] Io, daughter of the river Ii^achnt. 

Yoi. I. JP «f 
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of jealoufy, metamorphofed her, becaufe fhe 
faw Jupiter fo much enamoured with her. 

N 6 T U S. 

And is he as fond of her, now ihe is turned 
into a cow ? 

ZEPHYRUS. 

' Juft the fame; and for that reafon has fent 
her into iEgypt, and ordered us not to difturb 
the fea till ihe has fwam over it, and when ihe 
is brought to bed, for fhe is big with child al¬ 
ready, fhe and her fon are both to be made 
f deities. 

N O T U S. 

A cow to be made a goddefs 1 

ZEPHYRUS. 

Even fo, Notus; and. Mercury fays, is to 
prefide over mariners, and to be our miftrefs, 
and we muft blow or not, as Ihe commands us. 

NOTUS. ' 

By Jove then, Zephyrus, it well becomes us 
to pay our court to her, that Ihe may be the 
kinder to us. 

ZEPHYRUS. 

See, Ihe is^got over, and fwam to land ; ob- 

+ Deities,] Her fon, Epaphus, was a king of .Egypt, 
reported to have fprung from Ofiris, the Egyptian Jupi¬ 
ter. Io was worlhipped under the name of Ifis, See Bry¬ 
ant’s Mythology. 

ferve, 
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ferve, Ihe no longer goes on four feet. Mer¬ 
cury has changed her into a moft beautiful 
woman. 

N O T U S. 

This is wonderful, indeed, Zephyrus: {he 
has no horns or tail, or cloven feet, but looks 
like a charming girl: and fee. Mercury is 
changed too, and inftead of appearing as a 
youth, has put on the face of a dog. 

ZEPHYRUS. 

Well, do not let us be too curious: he knows 
beft what he is about. 

DIALOGUE XXXIX. 

NEPTUNE and ENIPEUS. 

E N I P E U S. 

IT wak not handfome of you, Neptune, 
for I will fpeak the truth, to come in my fhape, 
and feduce my miftrefs: lhe # took you for me, 
and therefore complied. 

N E P- 

* Toot you for me, &V.] Enipeus was a river, which took 
its fource from a village near Salmone, in the neighbour, 
hood of the ocean. 

As on his banks the maid enamour'd roves, 

The monarch of the deep beholds, and loves; 

In her Enipeus’ form, and borrow’d charms, 

The am’rous god defcends into her arms. 

See Pope’s tranilation of the Odyfley, book xi. 1 . 287. 
The good bifhop Euftathius makes the following obferva- 
• P a tion 
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N E P T V N E. 

EnipeuS, you veer* top proud and indifferent, 
to treat fo fine a- girl, who came ey/ery day 
after, and. was fond of you, with fuch con¬ 
tempt, and to give her fo much uneafinefs; fhe 
pined and wandered about the fhore, and ufed 
to walh there, in hopes of lighting on you, and 
you deceived her. 

E N I. P JE U. S. 

And ought you, therefore, to have ftolen my 
love, to put on the form of JEnipeus, and de¬ 
lude my Ample Tyro ? 

N £ 9 T U N •£. 

Enipeus, you were indifferent before, and 
now, it is too late, you grow jealous : but the 
girl is never the worfe for it, as fhe miftook me 
for you. 

E N I P E y S. 

How fo? You told her, when you came 

tion on this pafiage: “ If was cuftomaty, (fays be) for 
young virgins to refort frequently to rivers, to bathe in 
them; and the ancients have very well -explained thefe 
fables about the intercourfe between thgip and the water- 
gods. “ Receive my virginity,- O Scamander,” fays alady; 
but it is veiy apparent whp this Scamander was; her lover, 
Cymon, lay concealed in the reeds. This was a good ex- 
cufe for female, frailty ijt an age of credulity.” 

I do not remember that this little piece qf gallan.try, be¬ 
tween Neptune and Mifs Tyro, has attradted the notice of 
any ancient writer except Homer and Lucian. 


away. 
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away, that you were Neptune, which made 
her miferable: I, in the mean time, am bafe- 
ly wronged, and you enjoyed that happinefs 
which ought to have been mine, and, covered 
by the purple flood, pofieffed my beloved girl. 

NEPTUNE. 

t 

You, Enipeus, pleafe to remember, thought 
fit to rejedt her. 

DIALOGUE XL. 

2 E P U Y ft U S, AND NOTUS. 

ZEPHYRUS. 

NEVER, Notus, fince 1 firft began to blow 
over the fea, did I behold a fight fo magnificent; 
did you fee it ? 

NOtUS. 

What fight.do you mean, Zephyrus, and 
who prcfented it ? 

Zephyrus. ^ 

O you have loft the fineft fpedacle, and fuch 
as may never be feen again ! 

N 6 T t i 

I have been blowing over the Red Sea, and 
part of India, and know nothing about what 
you are talking of. 

ZEPftYRUS. 

You know Agenor ? 

P3 


NOTUS. 
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N o t u s. 

Yes, Europa’s father: what of him ? 

ZEPHYRUS. 

It is of her I mean to fpeak. 

N O T U S. 

That Jupiter is in love with her, I knew be¬ 
fore. 

ZEPHYRUS. 

I know you did ; but attend to what follow¬ 
ed : Europa wandered to the fea-lhore, to di¬ 
vert herfelf with her companions, when Jupi¬ 
ter, putting on the form of a bull, came and 
fportcd with them. Moft beautiful did he ap* 
pear, for he was milk-white, his countenance 
miid and gentle, and his horns turned back in 
the moft graceful manner; he leaped and play¬ 
ed about the fhore, and lowed fo delightfully, 
that Europa ventured to get upon him. Jupi¬ 
ter immediately ran off with her, as faft as pof- 
fil^c into the fea, and fwam away. She, fright¬ 
ened out of her wits, with one hand laid hold of 
his horn, that fhe might not fall off, and with 
the other took up her robes, that were toft 
about by the wind. 

S O T U S. 

It muft have been a charming fight, Zephy- 
rus, to fee Jupiter fwimming, and carrying his 
beloved. 
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ZEPHYRUS. 

But what followed was ftill more delightful: 
the fea became placid, and, lulled as it were in¬ 
to tranquillity, refembled a fmooth and un¬ 
ruffled plain ; we, as filent fpedtators only, ac¬ 
companied them. The Loves hovering round 
them, and fometimes juft touching the waves 
with their feet,- bore lighted torches, and fung 
hymeneals. The Nereids, half naked, riling 
from the water, rode on the backs of dolphins, 
and joined in the chorus of applaufe. The 
Tritons, and Sea-nymphs, all that the element 
could produce of grace or beauty, fported and 
fung around. Neptune himfelf, afeending in 
his chariot, with Amphitrite, led the way re¬ 
joicing, and was brideman to his happy bro¬ 
ther. Above all, two Tritons, carrying Venus 
reclining in her fhell, and fcartering flowers of 
every kind in the way before the bride: thus 
they proceeded from Phoenicia quite to Crete. 
When they arrived at the ifland, Jupiter ap¬ 
peared no longer in the form of a bull, but 
in his own, taking Europa by the hand, led her, 
blufhing, and with downcaft eyes, into the 
Didtean cave: we returned to the fea; and, 
according to our feveral departments, moved 
the waves of it. 
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N o T U S. 

Happy, thrice happy art thou, Zephyrus, 
to have feen fuch a fight! whilft I was em¬ 
ployed in looking at griffins, elephants, and 
blacks. 

DIALOGUE XLI. 
THE JUDGMENT OF PARIS. 

JUPITER, MERCURY, PARIS, 

JUNO, MINERVA, VENUS. 

JUPITER. 

MERCURY, take this apple, and go into 
Phrygia, to Priam’s fon, a Ihepherd, who feeds 
his flocks on that part of mount Ida which is 
called Gargarus, and thus addrefs him : “ Pa¬ 
ris, Jupiter commands you, as you are your- 
felf handfome, and fkilled in love affairs, to 
pafs your judgment on three goddeffes, and to 
determine which is the moft beautiful: the con¬ 
queror is to receive this apple as her reward.” 
And now, goddeffes, it is time for you to re¬ 
pair to the feat of judgment. I decline the ar¬ 
bitration myfelf, as I love you all equally, and, 
if it were poflible, could wiffi you all to come 
off victorious; and efpecialiy, as it muft ine¬ 
vitably happen, that he who fhall give the 
palm to one, muft be hated by the other two, 

I am 
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I am not, therefore, myfelf the proper judge; 
but this Phrygian youth, whom you are going 
to, is of royal race, and a relation of Gany¬ 
mede’s : a plain fimple ruftic withal, and un- 
exceptionably-the fitted: for fuch an office. . 

VENUS. 

For my part, Jupiter, were you to appoint 
Momus himfelf judge, I would boldly fubmit 
to the trial, for what fault could he find in me? 
But the man mult be agreeabife to them too. 

JUNO. 

Nor are we afraid, Venus, even though your 
own Mars were to determine it: but we ac¬ 
cept of this Paris, whoever he is. 

JUPITER. 

And what fay you, daughter ? Do you ap¬ 
prove of him ? Why turn your head afide, 
and blufh ? But modefty in virgins, on fuch 
occafions, is becoming : your nod of affent is 
fufficient; therefore, begone, and do not let 
thofe who are conquered harbour any relent- 
ment againft the judge, or do the young man 
any mifchief: for it is impoffible you Ihould 
be all equally handfome. 

MERCURY. 

Let us proceed then immediately to Phry¬ 
gia : I ihall lead the way, do you follow me 
as faft as you can, and fear nothing; for I know 

this 
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this Paris well; he is a handfome young fel¬ 
low, {killed in love affairs, and an excellent 
judge ; I am certain he will not determine 
wrong. 

VENUS. 

This is all good news; if he is, as you fay, 
a juft judge, fo much the better for me. Is 
he Angle, or married ? 

MERCURY. 

Not altogether Angle. 

VENUS. 

How is that ? 

MERCURY. 

There is a * woman of Ida that lives with 
him, tolerably handfome, but a mere ruftic, a 
mountaineer; he feems not very fond of her: 
but what reafon have you for afking ? 

VENUS. 

None at all., 

* d unman of Ida, isV.] Oenone, daughter of the river 
Cebrenus, that flows at the foot of mount Ida: his leaving 
her for Helen forms the fubje£t of Ovid’s beft heroical 
epiflle, of Oenone to Paris: the four following lines, which 
I cannot help quoting here, are, both with regard to the 
thought and expreflion, truly inimitable: 

Cum Paris Oenone poterit fpirare relidta. 

Ad fontem Xanthi veria recurrat aqua: 

Xanthe, retro propera, verfeque recurrite lymphas, 
Sufliuet Oenonea deferuifle Paris. 

M I- 
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MINERVA. 

Hark you. Mercury, you are not a fair 
dealer, to converfe in private with her. 

MERCURY. 

Minerva, there is no harm between us, nor 
is it any thing againft you : {he only alked me 
whether Paris was a Angle man. 

MINERVA. 

And why fo curious about that ? 

MERCURY. 

I do not know, indeed : {he faid the queftion 
was only accidental, and {he did not alk it de- 
fignedly. 

MINERVA. 

And is he Angle or not ? 

MERCURY. 

It feems he is not. 

MINERVA. 

Has he any tafte for military affairs, is he a 
lover of glory, or a mere ffiepherd ? 

MERCURY. 

I cannot fay pofitively, but Ihould imagine, 
as he is young, he muff have fome ambition, 
and would wilh to be a conqueror. 

• VENUS. 

You fee, now, I do not complain, or find 
'fault with you for talking with him in private: 
Venus has no fufpicions of this kind. 
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MERCURY. 

Her quefticms were not unlike your’s ; there¬ 
fore do ndt be jealous, or think me partial to 
her, becaufe I gave her a plain and Ample 
anfwer: but I fee we have paffed over a good 
mariy ftars, and got a great way on our jour¬ 
ney whilft we wererCaiking 3 we are juft at Phry¬ 
gia ; yonder .is Ida, .and now I can fee all Gar- 
garus very plaiiily, and, if I am not miftaken, 
your judge Paris. ' 

JUNO. 

Where is he ? for I cannot fee hiwu 

MERCURY. 

Look this way, Juno, towards the left; not 
at the top of the mountain, but on the fide 
where you fee the cave, and a herd. 

JUNO. 

I do not fefe any herd there is. 

M E R C U k V. 

No ? do not you fee, even with iny finger, 
fome heifers coming down fratn the rocks, and 
a man running after them, With a crook in hi# 
harid, to keep the held together ? 

J U N 6. 

Now I fee him, if that is he. 

MeRgury. 

It is: and as Wfe are pretty near hirfv, we had 
hotter alight upon earth* and walk, that we 
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may not alarm and terrify hip, by flying up¬ 
on him unawares. 

J V N «?. 

Right, fo we will: when we are got down, 
you, Venus, muft go fir#, and Ihew Us tfip 
way; for you muft certainly know it beft, a$> 
if fame fay true, you have often come down 
this way to Anchifes. 

VENUS. 

Your fneers give me no concern, I affure you. 

MERCURY. 

Come, I will lead you, for .1 am well ac¬ 
quainted with Ida, and often vifited it when 
Jupiter fell in love with the Phrygian boy; I 
ufed to be fent to watch him, and, when Jove 
turned himfelf into an eagle, flew along with 
him, and helped to carry off his prey : if I re¬ 
member right, it w as from this very rock; 
.here was he piping to his flock, when Jupiter 
came behind him, and juft throwing his talons 
lightly over him, and fixing his b e . a ^ on the 
turban whjch he wore on his head, flew away 
with the boy, who -turned bis face back, and 
looked with aftonilhment -upon him, J ftole 
his pipe, I remember, at the fame time, which 
he had thrown away in his fright. But here is 
your judge, let us.falpte hip: fliepherd, good 
day to you. 


PARIS. 
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PARIS. 

The like to you, young man : but who are 
you ? what brought you hither ? and who are 
thefe women with you ? They do not feem to 
be inhabitants of the mountains, they are fo 
beautiful. 

MERCURY. 

They are not women; thofe whom you fee 
before you are Juno, Minerva, and Venus: I 
am Mercury, and fent by Jupiter. Why do you 
tremble, and look fo pale ? Do not be afraid, 
there is no danger: you are appointed to deter¬ 
mine which of them is the handfomeft, as you 
are yourfelf beautiful, and fkilled in love affairs: 
to your judgment, therefore, I commit them : 
what the prize to be given is you will know by 
reading the infcription on this apple. 

PARIS. 

Pray let me look at it: to the faireji, it fays. 
But how can I, Mercury, a mere mortal Ample 
fhepherd, determine a point fo weighty, and fo 
much above my poor abilities ? Such caufcs 
fhould come before thofe who arc more polifh- 
ed and refined: for my part, I can tell, per¬ 
haps, whether one goat or heifer is handfomer 
than another: but thefe are fo equally beauti¬ 
ful, that I do not fee how it is polfible to take 
one’s eyes off from either of them: where we 

firft 
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firft look, there we mult continue gazing, and 
all we can do is to praife the objeft before us: 
if we pafs on to another, it is equally allur¬ 
ing, and we can dwell only on that which is 
neareft to us. Their beauty, in fhort, dazzles 
and furrounds me fo on every fide, that I wifli 
to have, like Argus, eyes in every part of me. 
To give the apple to them all, were, perhaps, 
the moft equitable determination: add to this, 
that one of them is the fitter and wife of Jupi¬ 
ter, and the other two his daughters: how 
difficult then mutt it be to decide! 

MERCURY. 

All I know is, Jupiter’s command mutt be 
obeyed. 

PARIS. 

I hope, however, Mercury, you will prevail 
on thofe who are conquered not to take it ill 
of me, but impute it to the error of my fight. 

MERCURY. 

They promife that they will: therefore be¬ 
gin your examination. 

PARIS. 

I will do my beft: but firft I would know 
whether they would chufe to have me fee them 
juft as they are, or think proper to undrefs, 
fpr a clofer infpeftion. 


M E R- 
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M E R P U R Y. 

That you, as judge, m»ft determine; order 
it as you think proper. 

PARIS. 

As I think proper ? Then let me fee thenj 

undrefled. 

MERCURY. [T* the GoM'JJhi. 

You hear the order: obey_You, Paris, may 

examine them, whilft I turn my face another 
way. 

VENUS. 

It is right: and now, Paris, I will undrefs 
firft, that you may fee I am not proud of my 
large eyes only, or my * white arms, but am 
alike beautiful all over. 

MINERVA. 

Paris, do not let her undrefs till fhe has laid 
afide her f- ceflus, for ike is an enchantrefs, 

and 

* My white arms ,J Alluding to the epithets of TumubXi.m, 
white-armed, to Juno; and or large-eyed, to Mi¬ 
nerva, fo often repeated by Homer. 

+ Her cejlus ,] The ceftus of* Venus, which, according 
to Homer, ihe lent to Juno on a particular occafion, is 
thus deferibed by Pope; the tranflation, by the bye, is vety 
loofe, and departs greatly from the original, 

In this was ev’ry art, and ev’ry charm. 

To win the wifeft, and the coldeft warm; 

Fond love, the gentle vow, the gay defire. 

The kind deceit, the flill-reviving Ere; 


Pcrfuafivfi 
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and will charm you with it : befides, lhe ought 
not to be tricked out, and painted fo like a 
harlot, but to lhew her form plain, and un¬ 
adorned. , 

PARIS. 

What lhe fays about the ceftus is right; 
therefore, take it off. 

VENUS. 

Why do not you then, Minerva, lay down 
your helmet, and appear with your head un¬ 
covered, and not nod your creft in that manner, 
to frighten the judge ? Or are you afraid your 
blue eyes are not formidable enough without k ? 

MINERVA, 

Well: there is my helmet. 

VENUS. 

And there is my ceftus. 

JUNO. 

Now let us undrefs. 

PARIS. 

‘ O Jupiter, thou worker of wonders, what a 
fight! What beauty I What pleafure.! how 
charming is this virgin, how royal, how venc- 

Perftiafive fpeech, and more perfuafive fighs. 

Silence, that fpoke, and eloquence of eyes. 

Thefe were qualifications foreign to external beauty, to 
which alone the judgment of Paris was confined: he had 
therefore a fair right to except againft the ceftus. 

Vol. L Q_ rable, 
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MERCURY. 

That you, as judge, nwft determine; order 
it as you think proper. 

P 4 S I S. 

As .I think proper ? Then let me fee theqi 
undreffed. 

MERCURY. [ 7 V the GoJdeJJhs. 

You heartheorder: obey_You, Paris, may 

examine them, whilft I turn my face another 
way. 

VENUS. 

It is right: and now, Paris, I will undrefs 
firft, that you may fee I am not proud of my 
large eyes only, or my • white arms, but am 
alike beautiful all over. 

M I N E 9. V A. 

Paris, do not let her undrefs till lhe has laid 
afide her -j~ ceftus, for lhe is an enchantrefs, 

and 

* My white arms,] Alluding to the epithets of aiwuAi**, 
.white-armed, to Juno ; and (?o»4, or large-eyed, to Mi¬ 
nerva, fo often repeated by Homer. 

f Her ceftus ,] The ceftus of„Venus, which, according 
to Homer, fhe lent to Juno on a particular occafion, is 
thus deferihed by Pope; the tranflarion, by the bye, is very 
loofe, and departs greatly from the original, 

In this was ev’ry art, and ev’ry charm, 

To win the wifeft, and the coideft warm; 

Fond love, the gentle vow, the gay defire. 

The kind deceit, the ftill-wvi ring fire; 


Perfuafivfi 
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and will charm you with it: belides, ihe ought 
t not to be tricked out, and painted fo like a 
harlot, but to fliew her fotm plain, and un¬ 
adorned. , 

PARIS. 

What ihe fays about the ceftus is right; 
therefore, take it off. 

VENUS. 

Why do not you then, Minerva, lay down 
your helmet, and appear with your head un¬ 
covered, and not nod your creft in that manner, 
to frighten the judge ? Or are you afraid your 
blue eyes are not formidable enough without it ? 

MINERVA. 

Well; there is my helmet. , 

VENUS. 

And there is my ceftus. 

JUNO. 

Now let us undrefs. 

PARIS. 

1 0 Jupiter, thou worker of wonders, what a 
light! What beauty 1 What pleafure.! how 
charming is this virgin, how royal, how vene- 

Perfuafive fpeech, and more perfuafive fighs. 

Silence, that fpoke, and eloquence of eyes. 

Thefe were qualifications foreign to external beauty, to 
which alone the judgment of Paris wa» confined; he had 
therefore a fair fight to except againft the ceftui, 

Vot. 1 . Q 


rahle, 
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rable, how worthy of Jove! what fweet look* " J 
are there, with fmiles fo foft and fo enchant¬ 
ing ! but I have enough of happinefs: may I 
be permitted to fee each of you feparately, for 
now I am in doubt; my fight is diflra&ed, 
and I know not which way to turn me. 

VENUS. 

With all my heart. 

PARIS. 

Do you two then retire, let Juno remain 
with me. 

JUNO.* 

Here I am, and when you have viewed me 
well, remember there is foftiething elfe to be 
confidered; my victory will gain you great re¬ 
ward, for if you determine me to be the hand- 
fomeft, you lhall be lord of all Alia. 

• PARIS. 

I am not to be fwayed by bribes, but {ball 
judge according to equity: you may retire. 
Minerva, approach. 

MINERVA.' 

I am here: if I am judged she handfomeft, 
Paris, you (hall never be overcome in battle, 
but always return a conqueror: I will make 
you a warrior, and victorious. 

PARIS. 

Minerva, I delight not in war: peace, as 

you 
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you fee, reigns in Phrygia and in Lydia, and 
my father’s empire is free from every enemy j 
but do not be afraid that you ihould lofe the 
prize, becaufe I ■ accept not of your offer: 
drefs yourfelf, and put on your helmet, I have 
examined you fufficiently. Now, let Yeous ap- . 
pear. 

VENUS. 

Behold me here: pafs over nothing unob- 
ferved, but examine feparately, and dwell on 
every limb and feature. Mind, withal, what 
I fay to you; long fince have I admired you, 
as the handfomeft youth in all Phrygia; thy 
beauty ihall make thee happy: but I am angry 
with you for not leaving thefe rude rocks, and 
coming into the city; you ihould not wade your 
beauty thus in folitude. What can you enjoy 
in thefe mountains ? or what is that fine form 
to your herds and flocks: you Ihould ere this 
have been married, not to feme ruftic inhabi¬ 
tant of Ida, but to fome fair Grecian, of Ar¬ 
gos, Sparta, or Corinth, fuch as Helen, the 
youfcg and beautiful, not inferior even to me 
in charms; and, what is better ftill, a votary 
of love ; were {he once to behold you, I know 
{he would leave all mankind to follow and live 
with you. Have you never heard of her ? 

Qji V A R I S. 
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PARIS. 

Never: but I fhould be glad to hear every 
thing you know concerning her. 

VENUS. 

She is the daughter of that beautiful Leda, 
whom |upiter courted in the lhape of a fwan. 

PARIS. 

What fort of a face has fhe ? 

VENUS, 

Fair as the fwan from whom fhe fprang, foft 
as the egg fhe was nourilhed in; an objedt fo 
univerfally defirable, that a war was kipdled 
on her account, when fhe was yet a child, and 
Thefeus ran away with her at ten years old : 
when fhe arrived at maturity, the firft and 
nobleft Grecians fought her in marriage: and 
Menelaus, of the race of Pelops, was the hap¬ 
py man preferred to all the reft. But, not- 
withftanding, if you defire it, I will get her 
for you. 

PARIS. 

What, when fhe is married already ? 

VENUS. 

You are young, and Ample: but I know 
how thefe things are to be brought about. 

P A R I S. 

How? for I long to know. 

", VENUS. 

You muft go and take a view of Greece, 

and 
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and when you come to Sparta, Helen will fee 
you: afterwards, I will rake care fee feall fall 
in love with, and follow you. 

P A R I S. 

I can never believe fee will leave her huf- 
band, and go out of her own country with a 
ftranger and a barbarian. * 

VENUS. 

Give yourfelf no concern about that. I have 
two beautiful boys. Love and * Amiablenefs; 
thefe will I give you to accompany you in 
your journey. Cupid feall take entire pofieflion 
of her, and infpire her "with love of you; 
whilft Amiablenefs, diffufed around you, feall 
render you the defirable objedfc of her affedtion. 
I will myfelf be prefent, and befeech the 
Graces to attend you; we will all join in your 

g. ** 

favour. 

PARIS. 

Succefs is yet uncertain : but already I bum 
for Helen; already methinks I am failed to 

* Amiahlentfi ,] 'l/apf. Thefe are always mentioned aa 
the infeparable companions of Venus. Pope tranflates 'lfupt, 
gay defire, which cannot be the proper interpretation of it 
in this place. The latter, fays Lucian, will make you 
tie ohjeft of her ajfeHion." 'ifufo;, therefore, rnuft fignify 
that irrefiftable power of pleafing, which would always ren¬ 
der him defirable. Amiablenefs is, perhaps, the only word, 
though, I think, not a good one, which we hare to ex- 
prcfs this quality. 

Q,3 Greece, 
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Greece, and arrived at Sparta; already I be¬ 
hold her, and return with my fair bride. I am 
miferable to think it is not yet performed. 

VENUS. 

• A , 

Paris, you muft not fall in loviftill you have 
given your voice for me, who am to be your 
bride-maid; when I am declared the conquer¬ 
or, l muft accompany you, and celebrate to¬ 
gether your nuptials and my vifftory; with this 
apple you may purchafe love, beauty, and hap- 
pinefs. 

PARIS. 

But after judgment given, perhaps, you may 
forget me. 

VENUS. 

Shall I fwear to you ? 

P A R. I S. 

No: but promife only. 

VENUS. 

Here, then, I do promife to give you Helen 
for a wife, to accompany you to her, and to 
fee thatflie follows you to Troy. I will be 
with you myfelf, and affift you in every thing. 

P A R V S. 

And will you bring Love and Amiablenefs, 
apd the Graces along with you ? 

V E- 
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V E N u' S. 

Fear not: Hymen, and Defire withal (hall 
attend us. 

PARIS. 

* For this, then, I give you the apple: for 
this receive it. 

* A Latin poem, on this fubjeft, which gained the firft 
prize in the year 1740 (or thereabouts), was written by 
the very ingenious and learned Dr. W. Markham, now 
Lord Archbiihop of York, then ftudent of Chrift-Church 
College, Oxford ; which, for claffical purity, and ele¬ 
gance of ftyle, is, perhaps, fuperior to every thing of that 
kind. The author, as will appear by the comparifon, 
was no ftranger to this dialogue, which he has greatly im¬ 
proved upon. 
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S the Dialogues of the Dead are amongfi the heft 
known, and, perhaps , the bejt written parts of 
our author's works . As they explain and ilkjlrate 
the characters of gods, heroes, and men univerfally 
known,' and fubjefis univerfally interejling, thy 
have been much read and admired. A variety of 
modern authors have endeavoured to copy theftyle 
and manner of them, but very few with any degree 
of fuccefs. Fene lon’s are grave and learned, 
andLordfx ttelton’s fpiritedandfinfible, but 
loth want that eafe andpleafantry, as well as that 
agreeable irony, and fprightly fat ire, which we 
meet with in the Dialogues of Lucian. 

DIALOGUE I. 

CROESUS, PLUTO, MENIPPUS, 
MIDAS, and SARDANAPALUS. 

C R CE S U S. 

O PLUTO, there is no fuch thing as liv¬ 
ing with this intolerable * dog, Menip- 
pus; remove him, I befeech you, to fome other 
place, or we muft decamp. 

* Dog, Menippus, ] Menippus was a celebrated philofo- 
pher, of the fed of Cynics, fo called from mm, xwoc, a dog, 
from their perpetual fnarling at all mankind.' This is fre¬ 
quently alluded to throughout the works of Lucjpn. 

PLU, 
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PLUTO. 

Why, what harm can he do you, now he is 
dead ? 

C R (E S U S. 

Whilft we are weeping, and groaning, and 
lamenting the lofs of the good things we poffeff- 
ed in the other world, Midas his gold, Sar- 
danapalus his dainties, and I my treafures, he 
is perpetually laughing at, and abufing us, 
calling us a pack of flaves and rafcals; be- 
fides, he difturbs our complaints every minute 
with his finging; and, in Ihort, is exceffively 
troublefome. 

PLUTO. 

Menippus, what is this they fay of you ? 

M E N I P P U S. 

Truth, O Pluto, nothing but truth: for I 
'abominate thefe contemptible wretches, who, 
not content with' having led moft iniquitous 
lives on earth, are perpetually crying and han¬ 
kering after the fame things here below. I 
own it gives me pleafure to torment them a 
little. 

PLUTO. 

But you Ihould not: they have reafon enough 
to complain, confidering what they have loft. 

M* E N , I P ,P U S. 

And arc you really, Pluto, fo mad as to ap¬ 
prove of their lamentations ? 


P L U- 
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PLUTO. 

Not fo: but I would have no diflenfions 
amongft you. 

MENIPPUS. 

Be affured, ye worft of Lydians, Phrygians, 
and AfTyrians, that wherever you go, I will 
follow and perfecute you; will make you the 
fubjedt of my fongs, laughter, and ridicule. 

C R CE S U S. 

Is not this a lhame ? 

MENIPPUS. 

No: the fliame fhould be your’s: when upon 
earth, you expedted to be worihipped; trod 
upon and infulted your fellow-creatures; and 
never thought of death : weep now, therefore, 
and lament your condition, as you deferve. 

C R CE S U S. 

O gods, my riches, my riches! 

MIDAS. 

My gold, my gold ! 

SARDANAPALUS. 

My dainties, my dainties! 

MENIPPUS. 

Aye, aye: cry away; whilft I fing the old 
adage to you. Know thyfelf, the beft fym ph¬ 
ony for fucb lamentations. 


D I A- 
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DIALOGUE II, 

MERCURY, CHARON. 

M E R C U R Y. 

SUPPOSE, Mr. waterman, you and I fhould 
fettle our accounts, that we may have no 
fquabble about them hereafter. 

CHARON. 

With all my heart, Mercury; it will be bet¬ 
ter for us both, and may prevent trouble, 

MERCURY. 

Imprimis, then, you are indebted to me for 
an anchor, which 1 brought you by your own 
order, five drachmas. 

CHARON. 

You charge me too much. 

MERCURY. 

By Pluto, it coft me that: item, for a chain 
to your oar, two oboli. 

CHARON. 

Put down five drachmas, and two oboli. 

MERCURY. 

Item, a needle to mend your fail, for which 
I paid five oboli. > ' 

CHARON. 

Well: down with it. 

MERCURY. 

Item, for pitch, to flop up the cracks in 

your 
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your boat, with nails, and tackle, all together, 
two drachmas. 

CHARON. 

Well, that is cheap enough. 

MERCURY. 

If I am right in my reckoning, this, I think, 
is all; and now pray when do you intend to 
pay me ? 

CHARON.. 

At prefent, Mercury, it is not in my power: 
but if a plague, or a war fliould fend down a 
good troop of mortals, I may pick up a little 
amongft tjiem, by overcharging them in my 
fare. 

MERCURY. 

I have nothing to do then but to fit me 
down contented, and pray heartily for all the 
mifchief that can happen, that I may reap the 
benefit of it. 

CHARON. 

Indeed, Mercury, fo it muft be: you fee I 
have very little company at prefent, in time of 
peace. 

MERCURY. 

And well it is fo, though it defers the pay¬ 
ment of my debt. You muft remember, Cha¬ 
ron, what fort of mortals ufed to come down 
formerly, flout, able men, full of blood, and 
covered with wounds :*now-a-days we fee none 

but 
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but old fellows made away with by their Ions, 
hufbands by their wives, or poor wretches that 
died of dropfies, with bloated legs and bellies, 
from high living, pale, and ghaflly, and not 
at all like our old vifitors : moft of thefe new¬ 
comers are fent to us by foul means, for the 
fake of their money. 

C H A, R O N. 

Which, you know, is very delirable. 

MERCURY. 

You cannot blame me, therefore, if I dun 
you a little for what you owe me. 

DIALOGUE Iir. 

PLUTO, MERCURY. 

PLUTO. 

D O you know that old fellow, * that very 
old man; I mean the rich Eucrates, who 
has not one child to inherit his eftate, but 
about fifty thoufand legacy-hunters gaping 
after it ? 

* That very old man , £sV.] The practice of legacy-bunt¬ 
ing hath been a fruitful and inexhauftible object of ridi¬ 
cule and fatire amongft wits, both ancient and modern, from 
the days of Lucian to thofe of Ben Jonfon, who lias, per¬ 
haps, treated it more fully and comprehenfively than any 
of them: the plan of his excellent comedy of Volpone feems 
to hare been taken from this dialogue. 


M E R. 
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M R R C U ■ R Y. 

O yes; the Sicyonian, you mean. What 
of him ? 

PLUTO. 

Why, I will tell you, Mercury; to the ninety 
years he has already lived, I would add ninety 
more, let him add, if he can, as many more 
to’ that: but as to thofe parafites, young Cha- 
rinus, Damon, and the reft of them, conduct 
them this way as foon as you pleafe. 

MERCURY. 

This appears to me rather abfurd. 

PLUTO. 

Not at all: it is but juftice; for what has he 
done to them, that they, fhould wilh him to 
die ? unlefs it is merely becaufe they have no 
right to expert it. But what fliews their vil¬ 
lainy moft, is, that whilft they are thus pray¬ 
ing for his departure, yet, to all outward ap¬ 
pearance, they feem toworfhip him; when he 
is fick, their coniultations together plainly ftiew 
tl>eir intentions, though, at the fame time, they 
pretend they would facrifice their lives to re¬ 
cover him : but the adulation of thefe wretches 
puts on a thoufand different fhapes. Let him, 
therefore, be immortal, and let them gape in 
vain for his riches, and march off before him. 

MERCURY. 

The punifhment is a proper one for fuch 

fcoun- 
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fcoundrels as they are; the old man cajoles them 
pretty well himfelf, and feeds them up with 
falfe hopes •, looks as if he was going to die, 
and, at the fame time, is as well and hearty 
as themfelves : they, in the mean time, are di¬ 
viding the fpoil, and enjoying, in imagination, 
the happinefs of their future fortune. 

pluto. 

Let him, therefore, fhake off the old man, 
and, like Iolaus, grow young again; and they, 
leaving their dreamed-of treafures, die mi- 
ferahle, like wretches as they are, and make us 
a vifit here below. 

MERCURY. 

Pluto, make yourfelf eafy, I lhall take care 
to conduct them hither one by one: there are, 
I think, feven of them. 

PLUTO. 

Bring them away; and, as for him, let him 
fend them before him, and grow young as fall 
as he can. 

DIALOGUE IV. 

ZENOPHANTES and C ALLIDEMIDES. 

CALLIDEMIDES. 

AH! Zenophantes, how came you here? 
I, you know, was fuffbcated by eating too much 

at 
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at Dineas’s feaft; you were there, I think, 
yourfelf, when I died. 

ZENOPH ANTES. 

I was fo, Callidemides : but my accident 
was a very extraordinary one: you know old 
Ptaodotus. 

CALLIDEMIDES. 

The rich old cuff, without children, whom 
you ufed to attend fo conftantly. 

ZENO V MANTES. 

The fame ; I paid my court to him a long 
time, hoping he would foon tip off, and leave 
me all his money : but the affair being tedioufly 
protracted, and the old fellow threatening to 
live to the age of * Tithonus, I found out a 
Ihorter way to his eftate, bought fome poifon, 
and prevailed on his cup-bearer, whenever he 
Ihould call for drink, for he topes freely, to 
put fome into his cup, and be ready to give it 

* Titimus.'] Son of Laomedon, and brother to Priam, 
being, a beautiful youth, Aurora, fell in love with, and 
carried him off; at her requeft, Jupiter made him im¬ 
mortal; but his mid refs having forgot to aft. for perpetual 
youth, as well as immortality, as he advanced in years he 
felt all the infirmities of old age, and was, confequently, 
sniferable. Jupiter, at length, fays the fable, took pity 
on, and turned him into a grafsbopper. On the fuffering* 
of Tithonus, who was only more wretched by being im¬ 
mortal, was probably founded Swift’s idea of the StruL 
brags,: in*his Gulliver. 


him: 
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him: whioh, if he performed cleverly, I bound 
myfelf by oath to give him his liberty. 

CALL 1 D.EMIDES. 

Well, and what happened ? this is an extra¬ 
ordinary affair, indeed. 

ZENOPHANTES. 

Why, when we came into the room after 
bathing, and the young fellow had got the cups 
ready, one for Ptaodotus with the poifon, and 
the other for me, how it happened I know not, 
but by fome miftake, he gave me the poifoned 
cup, and him the other; he drank up his, and 
I in a moment fell down dead before him: 
thus Zenophantes died .inftead of Ptaodorus. 
You fmile, Callidemides: you fhould not laugh 
at a friend’s misfortune. 

CALLIDEMIDES. 

The cataftrophe was fo ridiculous, I cannot 
help it: and what faid the old man ? 

ZENOPHANTES. 

At firft he was fhocked at the fuddennefs of 
the accident: but when he found out, I fup- 
pofe, how the affair happened, he laughed 
himfelf at the defign of his cup-bearer. 

CALLIDEMIDES. 

You fhould not have gone this compendious 
way to work, feeing the money would have 
come fafer to you in the common courfe, 

Vol. I. R though 
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though you might have waited a little loflger 
for it. 


DIALOGUE V. 

SIMYLUS and POLYSTRATUS. 

S I M Y L U S. 

IS Polyftratus come to us at laft, after a life, 
I believe, of pretty near a hundred ? 

POLYSTRATUS. 

A little above ninety-eight, Simylus. 

SIMYLUS. 

When I died, you were above feventy: pray, 
how have you lived for thefe thirty years pall? 

POLYSTRATUS. 

Moft pleafantly, I affure you; and that, you 
will fay, is a wonder. 

SIMYLUS. 

A wonder, indeed, for an old man, like you, 
infirm, and without children, to enjoy life. 

POLYSTRATUS. 

In the firft place, I wanted for nothing: fine 
boys, charming women, fweet-fcented wines, 
and a table with more than Sicilian luxury. 

SIMYLUS. 

This is quite new: I always took you for a 
nufer. 

POLYSTRATUS. 

Aye J but I have had a new flow of wealth 
' come 
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come in upon me fince: vifiters flocked in every 
morning, and brought me the fineft prefents 
of every kind, from all parts of the earth. 

S I M Y L U S. 

So, after me reigned Polyftratus, 
POLYSTRATUS. 

No: but I had a thoufand admirers. 

S I M Y L U S. 

Ridiculous! admirers at your age, with but 
four teeth left in your head. 

POLYSTRATUS. 

By Jupiter, all the firft men in the kingdom: 
old as I was, baldpated, and fquinting, as you 
fee, they worfhipped me: happy was he whom 
I did but look upon. 

S I M Y L U S. 

Did you bring over a Venus from Chios, 
like * Phaon, who, at your requeft, generoufly 
condefcended to make you young again, band- 
fome, and defirable. 

* Pbaon.] A young mao of Mitylene, i« the ifland of 
Leibos; be was mailer of a Uiip, and, baring one day, it 
feems, the good fortune to take the goddefs Venus on board, 
and carry her fafe to land, file made him amends, by pte- 
fenting him with a bottle of precious ointment,to rub him- 
felf with, and which immediately rendered him the moft 
beautiful of his feat, and made, corsfequemly, all the girls 
in love with him, Amongft his admirers was the unfor¬ 
tunate Sappho. 

R z 
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POLYSTRATUS. 

Not fo; but even as I was, they adored me. 

S I M Y L U S. 

This is a riddle, indeed. 

POLYSTRATUS. 

O, the love I experienced is very common 
towards rich old men that have no children. 

S I M Y L U S. 

I underlland your beauty now: it fprung 
• from a golden Venus. 

POLYSTRATUS. 

I allure you I reaped no fmall advantage from 
my lovers, little lefs than adoration: fome* 
times I bore myfelf haughty to them, and 
even banilhed them from my prefence, whilft 
they endeavoured to rival each other in their 
attachment to me. 

S I M Y L U S. 

And how did you manage at laft with regard 
to your eftate ? 

P. OLYSTRATUS. 

Promifed every one of them openly that I 
would make him my heir, which every one be¬ 
lieved, and was therefore more obfequious: 
then made my will privately, and left them all 
to lament their difappointment. 

S 1 M Y L U S. 

And whom did you make your heir by your 
■ laft will ? Any relation ? 


POLY- 
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1 

POLYSTRATUS. 

No : by Jove! but a handfome young Phry¬ 
gian. 

S I M Y L U S. 

* 

How old was he ? 

POLYSTRATUS. 

About twenty. 

S I M Y L U S. 

O! I underltand you now : his title was a 
good one. 

POLYSTRATUS. 

He was at leaft a much worthier objedt than 
any of them, though a barbarian, and of no 
great character : the nobles, I allure you, pay 
him great refpedt, as my heir, and now he is 
ranked amongft the patricians; and, though 
his chin is lhaved, and he fpeaks a foreign 
language, they will tell you he is better born 
than Codrus, handfomer than Nereus, and 
more prudent than UlylTes. 

8 I M Y L U S. 

For that I care not: let him be generaliffi- 
mo of Greece, fo thofe fcoundrels do not in¬ 
herit your eftate. 


R 3 
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DIALOGUE VI. 

CRATES, DIOGENES. 

■» 

CRATES. 

DID you ktlow Maerichus, the Corinthian, 
that very rich fellow, who had fo many mer¬ 
chantmen, a coufin german of Arifteas’s, who 
was as rich as himfelf: he ufed always to be 
repeating that paffage of Homer, 

-I on thee will feize. 

Or thou on me 

DIOGENES. 

What w?s the caufe. Crates, of their extra¬ 
ordinary attachment to each other ? 

.CRATES. 

Their eftates: both being of the fame age, 
both made their wills public; Mserichus, in 
cafe he fhould die firft, left all he had to Arif- 
teas; and Arifteas, to Maerichus,' on the fame 
condition: the teftaments on both fides fign- 
ed and fealed, each of them ftrove to outdo 
the other in conflant attendance and mutual 
adulation : the foothfayers, as well thofe who 
guefs at futurity from the ftars, as the fons of 
Chaldaea, who prefage by dreams, even the 
Pythian himfelf fometimes leaned towards Arif- 
teas, and fometimes to Marichus, and the fcale 
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was held a long time in equal ballance between 
them. 

DIOGENES. 

And how ended the affair 7 for it muff be 
worth hearing. 

CRATES. 

Both died in one day; and their eftates came 
to their relations, Eunotnius and Thraficles, 
who had never dreamed of fuch good fortune. 
The two old gentlemen, it feems, in their voy¬ 
age from Sicyon to Cyrrha, meeting with an 
unfortunate north-eafi wind, full againft them, 
were both loft. 

DIOGENES. 

So much the better: now, when you and 
I were alive, we never troubled our heads with 
each other; nor did I ever wilh for Antif- 
thenes’s death, that his ftaff (for he had an ex¬ 
cellent ftrong one, made out of box), might 
defcend to me; no more than you, I believe. 
Crates, defired my departure, that you might 
inherit my tub, and fcrip, with two pecks of 
beans in it, 

CRATES. 

What they were fo anxious about, Diogenes, 
were things which neither you nor I wanted: 
what I really wanted, and what you had from 
Antifthenes, apdwhat, as it .were by hereditary 
right, I receive4/f9m, you, were greater trea- 
. R 4 fures. 
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fures, and far more valuable than the Perfian 
empire. 

O G E N E S. 

What may tHey be ? 

CRATES. 

Wifdom, felf-complacency, truth, boldnefs, 
freedom, liberty. 

DIOGENES. 

Thefe, by Jupiter, I remember were left me 
by Antifthenes, and thefe, and more than 
thefe, did I bequeath to Crates. 

CRATES. 

But riches of this kind were defpifed, nor did 
any fawn upon us in hopes of inheriting them: 
all were intent on gold, and gold alone. 

DIOGENES. 

And who could blame them ? they were not 
capable of receiving what we could leave; it 
would have dropped through fuch empty 
purfes : for, if you were to pour in wifdom, 
freedom of fpeech, or truth into them, it would 
only run out again, having no bottom to con¬ 
tain it, as it happened to the daughters of 
Danaus, when they poured water into a fieve : 
though, at the fame time, the wretches fought 
* tooth and nail for a little gold. 

* Teeth and nail.'] OlWi mu fays Lucian, the tranf- 

Jatioo here is literal. 

C R A- 
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CRATES. 

Here, alfo, we (hall be fure to enjoy our 
treafure, and hither they muft come, bringing 
only one f farthing along with them, and even 
that they muft part from to Charon. 

DIALOGUE VII. 

MENIPPUS, MERCURY. 

MENIPPUS. 

WHERE are your beauties of both fexes. 
Mercury ? I am a ftranger here, but juft arriv¬ 
ed, and therefore beg you would condudt me 
to them. 

MERCURY. 

Mcnippus, I have not time for that at pre- 
fent: turn, however, to your right hand, and 
you will fee Hvacinthus, and Narciflus, and 
Nereus, and Achilles, and Tyro, and Helen, 
and Leda, and the reft of thenl, the admira¬ 
tion of former ages. 

MENIPPUS. 

I fee nothing but bones, and fculls without 
hair: they all look alike. 

f One farthing.] The Greeks always put in|p the mouths 
of their dead a piece of money, generally an obolus, to 
pay Charon for their pafthge over the Styx. Ariilophanes, 
in his Frogs, fpeaks of two, but this was by way of hu¬ 
mour. 


ME R- 
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MERCURY. 

Thofe bones and ikulls, which you feeria to 
defpife, were the very perfcns whom the poets 

fo extol. ’ 

MENIPPUS. 

Shew me Helen, I befeech you, for I can¬ 
not diftinguifh her. 

MERCURY. 

Yonder bald-pate is foe. 

MENIPPUS. 

And were athoufand lhips manned from every 
part of Greece, were fo many Greeks and Bar¬ 
barians llain, and fo many cities deftroyed for 
her? 

MERCURY. 

You never faw her when fhe was alive : if 
you had, you would not have wonder’d, as the 
* poet fays. 

No wonder fu'ch celeftial charms. 

For nine long years, have fet the world in arms. 
When the flower is withered, and has loft its 
colour, it becomes difguftful; though, whilft 
it grew and flourifhed, it was univerfally ad¬ 
mired. 

• A tit feet fay!'] See Homer’s Iliad, r. 1 . i f6. Non 
jnjtant, indlfnum, flays the gallant Quintillian), Trojani 
prtneipes Gratos Trojanofque propter Hellen* fpeciem 
rot mala, tanta temporis fpatio, fuflinereQuenam igi- 
tur ilia forma sredenda ell i 

M E« 
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MENIPPUS. 

All I wonder at, Mercury, is, that the Gre¬ 
cians did not confider how l-idiculous it was to 
give themfelves fo much trouble about an ob¬ 
ject of fuch a foort-lived and decaying nature. 

MERCURY. 

I have no leifure time to philofophize with 
you, Menippus, fo repofe yourfelf wherever 
you pleafe: I muft go and fetch down fome 
more mortals. 

DIALOGUE Vlir. 

MENIPPUS, CERBERUS. 

MENIPPUS. 

BROTHER, Cerberus, (For, as I am a 
Cynic, you and I muft be nearly related to 
each other), I befeech you, bv Styx, to inform 
me how Socrates behaved when he came down 
amongft you: I fuppofe, betng a god, you 
can talk as well as bark, when you have a 
mind to it. > 

CERBERUS. 

At firft, Menippus, and whilil he was at a 
good diftarice from me, he never looked back, 
but advanced boldly forwards, feeming not 
to fear death in the leaft, and, as if he meant 
to fhew his bravery to thofe Who flood afar 

off 
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off from the entrance of Tartarus; but when 
he came into the cave, and found it all dark 
and difmal, and, to haften him a little, I bit 
him by his poifoned foot, he cried like a child, 
began to lament his children, and writhed 
about wonderfully. 

M E N I P P U S. 

He was after all, then, a mere Sophift, and 
had not fuch a contempt for death as he pre¬ 
tended to have. 

CERBERUS. 

Perhaps hot: but as he faw it was not to be 
avoided, he put on an air of indifference, as if 
he chofe to fuffer it: willing, or unwilling, he 
knew it mull happen, but pretended to be 
courageous, that the fpe&ators might admire 
him. I can fay, indeed, with great truth, of 
all this kind-of men, that, as far as the jaws 
of hell, they are bold and fearlefs, but when 
they come on the infide, they are frightened 
out of their wits. 

M E N I P P U S. 

How did I feem to behave, when I came 
down firfl: ? 

CERBERUS. 

* Worthy of yourfelf, Menippus ; Diogenes 

and 

* Worthy ofyour/tlf.] Lucian, generally, we may ob- 
ferve, takes the part of the Cynics,' and, though he laughs 
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and you alone behaved like men: not flioved 
in againft your wills, but entering of yourowtj 
accord; as if all befides you came to weep and 
lament, and you only to laugh and be merry. • 

DIALOGUE IX. 

CHARON, MENIPPUS, and 
MERCURY. 

CHARON. 

YOU rafcal, pay me my fare. 

MENIPPUS. 

Bawl away, Charon, if you like it. 

CHARON. 

Pay me, I fay, for bringing you over. 

MENIPPUS. 

From him who has nothing, nothing can 
you receive. 

CHARON. 

Can a man be without one farthing ? 

MENIPPUS, 

I do not know what others may be, but fure 
I am I have it not. 

CHARON. 

Give it me this moment, or I will ftrangle 
you. 

at the whole corps, feems to think that feft the moft ho- 
neft amonglt them: though, in the next dialogue, Me- 
nippus is abufed for not paying Charon his fare. 

M E- 
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MENIPPUS. 

I will break your head with this ftick. 

CHARON. 

Do you think I will carry you fuch a voyage 
for nothing ? 

* MENIPPUS. 

Let Mercury pay for me, he brought me to 
you. 

MERCURY. 

A fine bargain, indeed, I lhould have, to 
pay for all the dead men I bring down. 

CHARON. 

I fhall not let you go. 

MENIPPUS. 

Haul your boat alhore then : but how will 
you take from me what I have not got ? 

CHARON. 

Did not you know you were to bring fome- 
thing for me ? 

MENIPPUS. 

I did: but I had nothing, and for that rea- 
fon was not I to die ? 

CHARON. 

You will be the only one that could ever boaft 
of being ferried over gratis. 

MENIPPUS. ♦' 

Not fo neither: I pumped for you, nay, and 

handled 
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handled an oar : befides, I was the only one of 
your paflengers who did not cry and howl. 

CHARON. 

That is nothing to the fare: you muft give 
me my farthing, it cannot be otherwife. 

M E N I P P U S. 

Carry me back again, then, to the other 
world. 

CHARON. 

Thank you for thatj and foget well beat by 
iEacus for it. 

MENIPPUS^ 

Then do not be troublefome. 

CHARON. 

Shew me what you have got in your bag. 

M E N I P P U‘ S. 

There are fome lupines for you, if you will, 
they are * Hecate’s fupper. 

* Hecate's/upper.] The triple goddefs, Diana on earth, 
Luna in heaven, and Proferpjne in hell: the goddefs alfo 
of magicians and enchanters. Eipiatory facrifices, or fup- 
pers, were offered to this deity, to avert any evils which 
might impend, by reafon of particular crimes committed 
in the highway. Every new moon, fays Potter, there was 
a public Sumot, or fnpper, provided at the charge of the 
richer fort, which was no fooner brought to the accuilomed 
place, but the poorer people carried it all off, giving out 
that Hecate had devoured it: whence it was called He¬ 
cate’s fupper.—There is humour in this allufion to it by 
Menippus, 


C H A- 
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CHARON. 

Mercury, what did you bring this poor dog 
here for, to prate all the voyage, and jeft upon 
all the paflengers, he laughing and finging, 
and they crying all the time ? 

MERCURY. 

Do not you know, Charon, who it is you 
have brought over; a free man, I affure you, 
and one who cares for nobody, it is Menippus. 

CHARON. 

If ever I catch him— 

MENIPPUS. 

But remember, my friend, you cannot catch 
me twice. 

DIALOGUE X. 

PLUTO, t P R O S E R P I N E, anb 
PROTESILAUS. 

*' PROTESILAUS. 

O PLUTO! oij| great lord and maftfer, 
the Jupiter of thefe regions, and thou, daugh¬ 
ter of Ceres, defpife not a lover’s prayer. 

f Proferpinc.] The title of this dialogue, in all the edi¬ 
tions of Lucian, which I hare feen, gives us only the 
names of Pluto and ProteiiUus, though,' as Proferpine afts 
a part in the farce, ihe had an undoubted title to be inferred 
in the dramatis prrfona. 


P LU. 
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PLUTO. 

What would you a Ik of us, friend, and who 
are; you ? 

PROTESILAUS. 

I am Protefilaus, the Phylacian, fon of Iphi- 
clus, an ally of the Greeians, and was the firft 
man flain at Troy: my defire is, that I may 
return back, and live a little longer. 

PLUTO. 

That is a defire, Protefilaus, which all the 
dead have; but which was never granted to any. 

PROTESILAUS. 

It is not for thl fake of living, but on ac¬ 
count of my * wife, whom I had but juft mar¬ 
ried, and left in her bridal bed, when I fet out 
on my voyage, and, unfortunately, the mo-, 
ment I landed, was flain by Heft or : the love 
of her makes me very unhappy, all I wifb, for 

* My wife.'] Laodamia, who, on hearing of her huf- 
band’s death, deftroyed herfelf. The oracle had declared, 
that whoever landed firit on the Trojan Ihore would be 
flain. Protefilaus, notwithftanding, embarked on the ex¬ 
pedition, and bravely facrificed his life in the fervice of hi» 
country. The Greeks paid him divine honours, and ere£t- 
ed a temple to him, and inftituted a folemn annual feftival, 
called by his name, in commemoration of him. The fable, 
of his returning to life for a day, is mentioned by Philoflra- 
tus, Minutius Felix, and fome others. Servius, in tk note 
on apaflage in the j&neid. tells me, that Laodamia was fo 
terrified at the return of her hulband to life, that lhe expir¬ 
ed in his arms. 

* Vox.. I. 


S 


is 
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is but to fee her for a fliort time, and return 
t© you again. 

PLUTO. 

Have not you drank the waters of Lethe ? 

PROTESILAUS. 

I have, but to no purpofe; this thought is 
(till afflicting. 

PLUTO. 

You had better ftay here: there is no occa- 
fion for your returning to her, for fhe will cer¬ 
tainly come to you. 

PROTESILAUS. 

But I cannot bear to wait. O Pluto! you 
know too well yourfelf what it is to love. 

PLUTO. 

What pleafure would it be to you to live only 
one day more, and afterwards have the fame 
caufe for grief? 

PROTESILAUS. 

I believe I could perliuade her to follow me 
hither} fo that inftead of one, you would have 
two new fubjefts in a very Ihort time. 

PLUTO. 

That cannot be done: nor ever has been. 

PROTESILAUS. 

I will recall to your memory an inftance or 
two of it; on this very account you reftored 
Eurydice to Orpheus, and my relation Alceftes 
alfo, at the rcqueft of Hercules. 
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PLUTO. 

And would you, fuch a horrid fleflilefs fpec-, 
tre as you are, appear before your beauteous 
bride ? how would Ihe look upon, when lhe 
could not know you i ihe will only be fright¬ 
ened, and run away from you; and fo you will 
go back fuch a way for nothing. 

PROSERPINE. 

For that, hufband, you may find a remedy, 
by ordering Mercury, when Protefilaus comes 
to life again, to touch him with his rod, and 
make him as young and handfome as when he 
came from the nuptial bed. 

PLUTO. 

Since fo it feems good to Proferpine, take and 
make him a bridegroom again : but remem¬ 
ber, Protefilaus, that you take but one day. 


DIALOGUE XL 

C NEMON and DAMNIPPUS. 
C N E M O N. 

THIS makes the old faying good, the * kid 
has flain the lion. 

DAMNIPPUS. 

What is it you are fo angry about, Cnemon? 


* The kidj tff.] A Greek proverb, generally applied to 
sny ftrange an4 unexpefied event, contrary to the common 


courfe of things. 


S 3 


C N B* 
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C N E M O N. 

What am I angry for ? why, I have been 
over-reached, and ieft a man heir to my cftate, 
whom I did not care for, inftead of thofe who 
ought to have inherited it. 

DAMNIPPUS. 

How came that about ? 

, C N E M O N. 

I paid my court to Hermolaus, a rich fel¬ 
low, who had no children, in hopes of his 
death : he was pleafed with my flattery, and 
feemed to enjoy it; in the mean time, I thought 
it moft advifeable to make my will public, 
wherein I left him all 1 had; which I did, you 
may fuppofe, with a defign that he fhould do 
the fame by me. 

DAMNIPPUS. 

And did he ? 


What he had determined in his will, I am 
a ftranger to : being myfelf fuddenly fnatched 
away by^tfall of a houfe upon me : and now 
H^M^jw^b)ia^eflion of all I was worth : 
liiHWMnPqiMNvfwallowed the bait, hook 
and all. 

DAMNIPPUS. 

Yes, and fiflierman too, I think: you have 
fpread a fnare, and caught yourfelf. 


c n a. 
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C N E M O N. 

I have fo: and it is that which makes me 
miferable. 

DIALOGUE XII. 

DIOGENES and MAUSOLUS. 

DIOGENES. 

MAUSOLUS, why all thefe haughty airs, 
as if you thought yourfelf fuperior to every 
body elfe ? 

MAUSOLUS. 

Becaufe, Diogenes, I am a king ; becaufe I 
ruled over all Caria, and part of Lydia; fub- 
dued feveral iflands, conquered half Ionia, and 
came as far as Miletus : add to this, that I was 
tall, handfome, and ftrong in battle: but above 
all, becaufe I have a * monument at Halicar- 

naffus, 

* A monument, fee.] We are told by Aulus Gellius, 
book x. lib. 18. that Artemifia, the wife of Maufolus, was 
fo fond of him, that, after his death, his body being re¬ 
duced to afhes, (he made them into a powder, mixed with 
fpices and perfumes, infufed them in water, and drank 
them up; as Angular an infiance of conjugal affection as 
is, perhaps, to be met with in the recoids of antiquity. 
Modern times can fcarcely boaft a parallel: a circumftance, 
however, not much unlike it,' has happened in our own, 
and not long fince, which I (hall take this opportunity of 
delivering to poileiity. 

Mr. Van-Butchel, a mod ingenious artift, had the nut- 
fortune, forae few years ago, to lofe the wife of his bofom: 

S 3 unwilling,] 
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tiaffus, erefted \vith extraordinary magnificehce, 
fuch a one as never dead man had before: no¬ 
thing 

unwilling, however, to part with her fo foon, or to confign 
her, like common clay, to a dirty grave, immediately after 
her deceafe, he contrived, with the affiftance of Mr, Hun¬ 
ter, one of the firft anatotnifts in the kingdom, by means 
of a kind of pickle, fo to preferve, the body as to give it 
nearly the appearance of life and health, put it into a giafs- 
cafe, and (hewed it for a long time to his friends and ac¬ 
quaintance, and where it may, for ought 1 know, remain 
to this day. An eminent phyftcian, now living, who is as 
well known for his claflicai tafte and exrenfive learning, as 
for his extraordinary lkill in his profeflion, has recorded this 
lingular tranfadtion in fome excellent Latin lines, which, 
as, 1 believe, they were never yet printed, I (hall here fub- 
join (forgive me this liberty, my good friend, Dr. Baker), 
for the entertainment of my readers. 

In reliquias Mariae Vanbutchel novo miraculo confervatas, 
& a marito fuo fuperdites cultu quotidiano adoratas. 
Hie, exfors tumuli, jacet 
Uxor Joanni6 Vanbutchel, 

Integra omnind & incorrupta, 

Viri fui amantiffimi 
Defiderium fxmul & delicise; 

Quam gtavi morbo vitiatam, 

Confumptatnque tandem long! morte. 

In hanc, quam cernis, nitoretn, 

In hanc fpeciem & colorem viventi* 

Ab indecora putredine vindicavit, 

Invita & repugnante natursi, 

Vir egregius, Gulielmus Humerus, 

Artificii prius intentati 
Inventor idem & perfedfor, 

O! fortunatum .maritum, 

Cui datur 


Uxorem 
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thing was ever equal to it in beauty; with men 
and horfes carved to the life, out of the fineft 
marble : you will not find a * temple in the 
world comparable to it. Have not I fome rea- 
fon to be proud of fuch things ? 

DIOGENES. 

What 1 of empire, beauty, or a large tomb ? 

MAUSOLUS. 

By Jove, I think fo. 

Uxorem multum amatara 
Retinere una in unis tedibus, 

Affari, tangere, compledti. 

Propter dormire, fi lubet, 

Non fatis modd fuperftitem, 

Sed, (quod mirabilius) 

Etiam fuaviorem, 

Venuftiorem, 

Habitiorem, 

Solidam roagis, & magis fucci plenam, 

Quam cum ipfa in vivis fuerit i 
O! fortunatum virum, & invidendum, 

Cui peculiare hoc, & proprium contingit, 

Apud fe habere taminam 
Conftantem fibi, 

Et horis omnibus eandem ! 

* Temple,] The tomb, erefted by Artemifia, in memory 
of Maufolus, is ufually reckoned amongit the feven won* 
ders of the world. It is faid to have been four hundred and 
eleven feet In circumference, and one hundred and forty 
feet high. Containing a pyramid within of the fame height. 
The term ofMaufoleum has been adopted by all the fons 
and daughters of poflhumous vanity, and Is ufed to this day. 

S 4 DIO- 
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DIOGENES. 

But, my dear haffdfome Maufolus, you have 
no longer either ftrength or beauty ; and if we 
were to call in an arbitrator to decide on cor¬ 
poreal excellence, I fee no reafon why, at pre- 
fent, he (hould prefer your bald pate to mine, 
feeing they are both of them alike : we both 
ihew our teeth, both have loft our eyes, and 
our nofes are both flat; as to your fine marble 
fepulchre, the Halicarnaflians, perhaps, may 
be proud of it, and {hew their magnificent 
ftrufture to ftrangers, with no little oftentation; 
but, in troth, noble fir, I cannot fee what fer- 
vice it is of to you ; unlefs, indeed, you will 
fay, you bear a greater burthen than any of 
us, being prefTed down with fuch a weight 
of marble. 

M A U S O. L U S. 

So, all thefe things arc to be counted for no¬ 
thing, and Maufolus and Diogenes are upon a 

level ? * 

DIOGENES. 

Not fo, neither, great fir; for Maufolus will 
be tormented whenever he reflects on what once 
made him fo happy: whilft Diogenes, at the 
fame time, will laugh at him for it. He will 
fay that the monument at Halicarnaffus was 
eredted by his After, and his wife Artemifia : 
Diogenes, on the other hand, does not fo much 
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as know whether he had any fepulchre at all; 
nor did he even care about it: but he left be¬ 
hind him, amongft the good and great, the 
chara&er of one who lived like a man ; a 
character, thou abjedt creature, higher than 
thy monument, and built on a much nobler 
foundation. 

DIALOGUE XIII. 

AJAX AND AGAMEMNON. 

AGAMEMNON. 

W HY, O Ajax, after running mad, as you 
did, thinking you bad deftroyed us all, and 
then killing yourfelf, do you find fault with 
Ulyffes ? you would not fo much as look at 
him juft now; when he came hither to con- 
fult the foothfayer, never condefcended to fpeak 
to your old friend and fellow-foldier; but 
haughtily ftalked by, and took no notice of 
him. 

AJAX. 

Agamemnon, he deferved it: he was the 
caufe of my frenzy, by contending with me 
for the armour. 

AGAMEMNON. 

Could you expedfc to be without a rival, or 
to gain the vidtory over all, without the trouble 
of a conteft ? 


AJAX. 
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AJAX. 

At lteaft in that caufe, I think, I ought: the 
arms were mine by right of inheritance, as they 
belonged to my coufin Achilles; and this, 
moreover, you, who were all his fuperiors, ac- 
knowjeged, and yielded them to me: but that 
fon of Laertes, whofe life I have fo often faved, 
when in the utmoft danger, he, and he alone, 
pretended to be worthier of them than myfelf. 

AGAMEMNON. 

My noble friend, you fhould lay the blame 
on Thetis, who, inftead of giving you the ar¬ 
mour, which fhe ought to have done, as the 
neareft relation, expofed them to public view. 

AJAX. 

She was not to blame, but Ulyfies, who alone 
flood in oppofition to me. 

AGAMEMNON. 

Surely, Ajax, he is to be forgiven, if, as a 
man, he was fond of glory, for whofe fake we 
are all ready to abide the greateft perils; befides, 
that he fairly conquered you ; and fo the Tro¬ 
jans themfelves determined. 

AJAX. 

I know very well whd determined it: but wo 
muft not fpeak evil of the gods: Ulyfies, how¬ 
ever, I ihall always abhor, though Minerva 
herfelf were to forbid me. 


D I A- 
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DIALOGUE XIV. 

ANTILOCHUS and ACHILLES. 

ANTILOCHUS. 
ACHILLES, how could you talk as you 
juft now did to Ulyffes, concerning death, in 
a manner fo unbecoming the pupil of Chiron 
and Phoenix ? I overheard you telling him, 
that * you had rather be a ploughman, or 

* Tou had rather, £s V.] The words here alluded to are 
fpokcn by Achilles to Ulyffes in the (hades, as related in 
the eleventh book of Homer’s Odyfley.—They are thus 
tranflated by Pope, 

Rather I’d chufe laborioufly to bear 
A weight of woes, and breathe the vital air, 

A (lave to fome poor hind, that toils for bread. 

Than reign the fcepter’d monarch of the dead. 

See Pope’s Odyfley, book xi, ver. 597. 

Homer has undoubtedly given a mod wretched, imper¬ 
fect, and unaccountable detcription of a future date. In 
his infernal regions, we do not find, except in a very few 
inftances, any proper diftinction between the good and the 
bad ; the guilty are not pumflied, nor the virtuous rewarded j 
the gholts are all mod miferable figures, and, like fo many 
frightful ikeletons, apparently without any thing to employ 
or to divert them. Virgil’s hell is certainly a much more 
rational, as well as a much more poetical one. Lucian, 
who feems fond of taking every opportunity to turn the 
blind bard into ridicule, has feverely cenfured him in many 
places for propagating fuchabfurd notions; though Homer, 
after "all, was not to blame, as be only delivered the opinion* 
and fables received and believed by his contemporaries, 
which was all the bufmefs and all the duty of a poet. 

labourer 
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labourer to feme needy ruftic, who had fcarce 
bread to eat, than be a monarch here below : 
fuch words had fuited well a low Phrygian 
Have, anxious after long life; but for the fon 
of Peleus, the firft of heroes, who had courted 
fo many dangers in the field, to think fo mean¬ 
ly, and fo mOch beneath himfelf, is lhameful 
indeed, and diredlly oppofite to all his former 
noble actions: for, when you might have reign¬ 
ed at Phrhiotis, and lived inglorious, even to 
extreme old age, you preferred an honourable 
death. 

ACHILLES. 

But then, O fon of Ncftor, I was ignorant 
of this date, and kpew not which wasbeft: 
therefore did I prefer that idle fame to life; 
at length I have difcovered how unprofitable 
it is. On earth, indeed, fuch deeds as mine 
are loudly celebrated, but amongft the dead all 
are equal: no longer, Antilochus, have we 
ftrength or beauty, but are all involved in the 
fame obfeurity, and not diftinguilhable one 
from another; nor Trojan ghofts are afraid of, 
nor Grecian revere Achilles : one {hade is like 
another, and the coward and the brave are here 
mingled together: this is what difgufts me, 
and I had much rather live and be a Have on 
earth. 


ANTI- 
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A N T I L O C H U S. f 
What is to be done t it is the; law of nature 
that ail muft die, you ftiould fubmit to it there- 
fore, and not repine: you 'fee how niany of 
your friends are already here : Ulyffes too, 
will join us foon. Let it then afford you com¬ 
fort, that you are not the only fufferer: behold 
Hercules, Meleager, and other excellent men, 
who, I believe, would not willingly return 
to the other world, if they expefled to be fent 
thither to be in a ftate of fervitude, under the 
low and indigent. 

ACHILLES. 

It is a friendly admonition : and yet, I 
know not how it is, but the memory of my 
pad life dill difquiets me, and I cannot help 
thinking that every one of you is affcdfe'ti in the 
fame manner: and if you will not acknowlege 
it, you are but fo much the more to blame, -in 
differing without complaint. 

ANTILOCHUS. 

Rather fay, Achilles, we aft more prudently 
than yourfelf; as well knowing of how little fer- 
vice it muft be to murmur: we bear all in 
filence, and complain not, left, defiring what 
you defire, like you, we ftiould only become 
ridiculous. 


D I A- 
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DIALOGUE XV. 

TERPSION and PLUTO. 

TER,PSION, 

P LUT O, is this fair and equitable, that I 
fliould die at thirty, and old Thucritus, who 
is above ninety, be alive ftill ? 

PLUTO. 

Mod: fit it is, Terpfion, that he fhould live, 
who never wifhed for the death of any of his 
friends ; whifft you laid wait for his, in hopes 
of his eftate. 

TERPSION. 

Ought not the old, who can no longer enjoy 
life, to die, and make room for the young ? 

PLUTO. 

You would make a new law, Terpfion, that 
all thofe who can no longer enjoy their riches 
with pleafure, fhould depart: but fate and na¬ 
ture have otherwife determined. 

TERPSION. 

It is a determination which J cannot approve: 
the oldeft, I think, fhould die firft, and after 
him the next in feniority, and fo on; nor 
would I have any old fellow abfurdly continue 
to live, who has but three teeth left in his 
head, and can fcarce fee out of his blear eyes; 

who 
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who is forced to be fupported by his fervant, 
a kind of animated fepulchre, without any tade 
for pleafure, and the mere laughing flock of 
youth : whild, at the fame time, the young, 
the beautiful, and the brave are fnatched away : 
it is the running back of dreams to their foun¬ 
tain head : at lead one fhould know when old 
fellows are to die, that one may not court 
them for nothing ; but now, as the faying is, 
we often '* put the cart before the horfe. 

PLUTO. 

Thefe things, Terpfion, are much better or¬ 
dered than you feem to think they are: why 
fhould you gape after other people’s edates, and 
fawn upon old men who have no children? 
For this reafon you are defervedly laughed ar, 
when, indead of your burying them, they bury 
you; and, as you wifh for their deaths, all 
the wot Id is glad of yours: you invented 
this new arr, this falling in love with old men 
and women, who have no children ; for thofe 
who have children are never courted by you; 
fome of them, indeed, whom you have ncgle«£t- 

* Put the cart , £ 5 c.] The original proverb, as quoted 
by Lucian, is, literally tranflated, the cart often drags the 
ox , which approaches fo nearly to our own familiar adage, 
that I have ventured to adopt it, though it is feldoin ap¬ 
plied in this feafe. 

ed, 
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ed, feeing your defign, though they had chil¬ 
dren, pretended to hate them, that they might 
draw you in to flatter them, and, after all the 
prefents you had made them, cut you off in 
their wills : thus nature prevailed, as fhe ought, 
their own children poffeffed the inheritance, 
and you gnafhed your teeth with grief at the dif- 
appointment. 

TERPSION. 

It is too true: what a deal of money have I 
loft by that Thucritus, who, whenever I came 
in, pretended to be dying, fetched a deep 
figh, and fqueaked like a chicken in the egg- 
Ihell ; and I, like a fool, thinking he was juft 
ready to be put into his coffin, fent him prefent 
on prefent, for fear my rivals Ihould excel me 
in generofity : laid awake whole nights, count¬ 
ing my riches and difpofing of them : the want 
of fleep, and uneafinefs 1 underwent were, in¬ 
deed, the caufe of my death, and the old fellow, 
when he had fucked all he could out of me, 
the day before yefterday, when I was buried, 
flood over my grave and laughed at me. 

P L. 0 T O. 

‘ Well done, Thucritus: long mayeft thou live, 
abounding in wealth, and laughing at fuch 
fools as thefe ; nor mayeft tljou die, till thou 
haft fent all thy flatterers before thee ! 


T E R P- 
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TERPSION. 

O Pluto, if Chariades dies before Thucritus, 
I Ihall be happy. 

PLUTO. 

Be of good cheer, Terpfion; for Phido, and 
Melanthus, and all of them will die before him, 
and of the fame diftemper as yourfelf. 

TERPSION. 

I am glad of that: fo, long live Thucritus! 

DIALOGUE XVI. 

MENIPPUS and TANTALUS. 

MENIPPUS. 

T ANT ALUS, why ftandeft thou there by 
the lake fide, weeping .and lamenting fo ? 

TANTALUS. 

Becaufe, Menippus, I am perifliing with 
third:. 

MENIPPUS. 

Are you fo lazy that you cannot ftoop down 
and drink: by Jove, if I were you, I would 
take fome in the palm of my hand. 

TANTALUS. 

It is td* no purpofe to fioop : for no fooner 
does the water find me approaching, but im¬ 
mediately it runs away from me, or if I do 
catch a little, and hold it up to my mouth, I 
cannot fo much as wet my lips with ir, for, 
Vol. I. T fame 
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fome how or other, it flips through my fin¬ 
gers, and leaves my hand as dry as ever. 

M E N I P P U S. 

Indeed, Tantalus, your fufterings are of a 
very extraordinary nature. But pray, inform 
me, why Ihould you drink at all ? you have 
no body; that is buried in Lydia, and can 
neither be hungry nor dry: and what bufi- 
nefs, therefore, has a ghoft to drink ? 

TANTALUS. 

That very thing is my punifhment: my foul 
fulfers thirft as much as when it had a body. 

M E N I P P U S. 

You are punilhed with thirft; fo far I be¬ 
lieve you; but what is there fo dreadful in it ? 
Are you afraid of dying for want of drink ? 
After one death there is no fear of another. 

TANTALUS. 

You fay right: but that is a principal part 
of my puniftiment, to be defirous of drink, 
when there is no occafion for it. 

M E N I P P U S. 

Tantalus, you are abfolutely mad, and, by 
Jove, if you want any drink it is * helle¬ 
bore ; 

• HeUelort .] A medicinal plant, conftantly alluded to in 
the writings of antiquity, as a grand fpecific againft melan¬ 
choly, folly, madnefs, and all the disorders of the mind. 
There are two forts, the black, which we call the Chrift- 
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bore; for, contrary to thofe who are bit by 
dogs, you have the dread, not of water, but 
of thirft. 

TANTALUS. 

I would drink hellebore itfelf, if I could 
get it. 

MENIPPUS. 

Be fatisfied, Tantalus: for neither you nor 
any of the dead muft drink ; it is impoffible: 
they are not all of them, indeed, condemn¬ 
ed to thirft, nor does the water expedt them, 
as it does you. 

DIALOGUE XVI. 

MINOS AND SOSTRATUS. 

MINOS. 

LET this ruffian, Softratus, be call into 
Phlegethon: and that facrilegious fellow torn 
in pieces by the Chimsera; and, do you hear. 
Mercury, chain down the tyrant along with Ti- 
tyus, and let the vulturs gnaw his liver: but go 
ye good and virtuous into the Elyfian Fields, 

mas-rofe, and the white, called neefe-wort. The ifland 
of Anticyra, fituate againll mount Oeta, was famous for the 
growth of this plant, whence fprung the proverbial laying, 
of naviget Anticyram , fend him a voyage to Anticyra. 
Amongft the moderns, it has, fome how or other, loll alt 
its wonderful efficacy, and is very feldom ufed among!! us. 

T 2 inhabit 
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inhabit the iflands of the bleffcd, as a reward 
for your piety and virtue whilft upon earth. 

SOSTRATUS. 

Do but hear me firft, Minos, whether I am 
right or not. 

MINOS. 

What! hear you again ? do not you Hand 
convidted already of being a villain, and kill¬ 
ing fo many people ? 

SOSTRATUS. 

Granted : but confider whether my punifli- 
ment is juft, or not. 

MINOS. 

Moft certainly ; if every one Ihould have the 
reward which they deferve. 

SOSTRATUS. 

But pray, Minos, anfwer me one fliort quef- 
tion. 

MINOS. 

Afk it ; but be brief, -that I may have time 
to try fome other caufes. 

SOSTRATUS. 

Whatever ! did, whilft upon earth, did I 
do it of my own accord, or was I compelled 
to it by * fate ? 

M l- 

• By fate.] The dodlrine held by many of the ancient 
philofophers, concerning fete, or neceffity, was (like pre- 
deftination in modern times), the perpetual caufe of fcep« 
ticifm in the heathen world, and afforded at the feme time 
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MINOS. 

By fate: no doubt of it. 

SOSTRATUS. 

And, in obedience to that, do we not all 
aft ; thofe who are called good, and we who 
feem to do evil ? 

MINOS. 

Mott certainly; as Clotho enjoins them, 
who pre-ordains what every man lhall do, from 
the moment of his birth. 

SOSTRATUS. 

If a man, therefore, kills another, being ob¬ 
liged to it by one whom he dare not difobey ; 
a hangman, for inftance, by command of the 
judge, or an officer, by order of the king, who 
is guilty of the murther ? 

MINOS. ' 

The judge, or the king, undoubtedly: it can- . 
not be the fword, which is no more than an in- 
ttrument to fulfill the defire of him whodircfts 
the ufe of it. 

SOSTRATUS. 

Excellent Minos: thus, in fupport of my 
axiom, to add a corollary ; again, if any one, 
fent by his matter, brings me gold or filver, 

an ample fubjeft for ridicule to the fatirifts and poet!: con. 
fequently a favourite fubjedl with Lucian, who takes fre* 
quent opportunities of laughing at the folly pad abfurdity 
of it. 
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who am I to thank for it, to whom am I in¬ 
debted for the favour ? 

MINOS. 

To him who fent it: the man who brought 
was only agent to the other. 

SOSTRATUS. 

Do not you perceive, therefore, how unjuft 
it is to punilh me, who was only an inftru- 
ment employed to do thofe things which Clotho 
had commanded, and to reward thofe who only 
adminiftcred the good imparted to them by 
others ? you can never fay it was poffible to 
a& in oppofition to the dictates of neceffity. 

MINOS. 

On a diligent enquiry, Soflratus, you will 
find out many things of this kind not eafily 
to be accounted for; and all you can gain by 
your difeoveries will be, to the ti le of thief, 
to add that of f'phiftalfo: however, let him 
go. Mercury, without any farther punifhment; 
but take care you do not teach other ghofts to 
dk the fame queftions. 

DIALOGUE XVII. 

DIOGENES and POLLUX. 

DIOGENES. 

POLLUX, I charge you, when you return 
to the other world, for I think you are to come 

to 
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to life again to-morrow, if you fee Menippus 
the Cynic (you will find him, probably, either 
in rhe Craneum at Corinth, or the Lycaura, 
laughing at the philofophers quarrels with one 
another), fpeak thus to him : Diogenes com¬ 
mands you, O Menippus, when you have 
laughed your fill at things upon earth, that you 
would come down and laugh ftill more at 
things below : there it may be a doubt whether 
you fhould laugh or not, and it is a common 
faying amongft you, “ Who knows what is to 
come hereafter ?” But here you will laugh for 
ever, as 1 do: efpecially when you fee the rich 
and great, kings and nobles, funk into fuch 
meannefs and obfeurity, and only diftinguifh- 
ed by fuperior mifery. Tell him how poor 
and contemptible they feem, in comparifon to 
what they were above, when they recoiled: their 
former ftate : tell him, at the fame time, to fill 
his bag with lupines, or, if he can pick up 
* Hecate’s fupper in the highway, or an egg 
left at a facrifice, or any thing of that kind, to 
bring it with him. 

POLLUX. 

Diogenes, I will tell him what you defire 
me; but how {hall I know him ? What fort of 
a face has he? 

• Jitcatt'i fupjur.] For an account of this, fee note, p- 255. 

T 4 DIO. 
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DIOGENES. 

He is an old fellow, with a bald pate, in a 
tattered garment, full of holes, and open to every 
■wind, and patched up with rags of different co¬ 
lours : he is always laughing, and remarkably 
fevcre upon the proud philofophers. 

POLLUX. 

By thefe tokens I fhall eafily diftinguifh him. 

DIOGENES. 

Shall I give you any commands for thofe phi¬ 
lofophers ? 

POLLUX. 

If you pleafe; I fhall execute them with plea- 
fure, 

DIOGENES. 

Tell them, once for all, to leave off playing 
the fool, quarrelling about the formation of the 
world, giving one another * horns, and mak¬ 
ing -f- crocodiles : let them no longer teach the 
mind to cxcrcife itfelf in fuch trifles. 

POL. 

• ITvntj.'] This alludes to a ridiculous kind of fyllogifm, 
much in fafhion amongft the Stoic philofophers, who ufed 
to fay, *• Quod non amififti, habes: cornua non amififti 
ergo cornua habeswhat thou haft not loft, thou haft; 
thou haft not loft thy horns, ergo, thou haft horns. The 
critics tell us, that by horns here, as amongft us, was meant 
the very ancient pra&ice of cuckoldom, and, in fupport 
of their opinion, quote the following paftage from Arte. 
midorus : '(in v yvn> trm> wcfutint, juu to AETOMENON, KJE- 
PATA Kinm tlOIHEEI. Onirociit. lib. ii. cap. 11. 

f Croudiiu Another kind of s»igmadcal fophtfro, 

praflifed 
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POLLUX. 

But they will call me an ignorant and illite¬ 
rate blockhead, for pretending to find fault 
with their dodfcrines. 

DIOGENES. 

But do you tell them from me, they ought to 
lament their own ignorance. 

POLLUX. 

Diogenes, this alfo 1 lhall acquaint them 
with. 

DIOGENES. 

And now, my dear little Pollux, in my name 
thus /hall you accoft the rich: Why, ye 
empty creatures, do ye hoard up your gold, 
why torment yourfelves, why put your money 
out to ufury, and heap talent upon talent; 
when in the /hades, where you foon mull come, 
one obolus will fuffice you ? 

POLLUX. 

I will do it. 

DIOGENES. 

A word likewife, to thofe who boaft of their 
ftrength or beauty; Mcgillus, for inftance, 

praftifed by the fmall wit* of the age. A crocodile, laid 
they, promifed to reftore a child be had ftolen, if a perfop 
would give him a true anfWer to a queftion he would afle, 
and the queftion itfulf was, whether he Ihould reftore the 
child or not ?—This was ibmething like arguing in a circle. 
QuintUlian, in allufion to this, talks of ceratinos & crocodi- 
linas ambiguitates. See Lucian’s Sale of Philofopher*. 

the 
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the Corinthian, and Damoxenus, the wreftler; 
tell them we have no yellow hair here, no blue 
or black eyes, no rofy complexions, no well- 
drung nerves, or brawny fhoulders, but all one 
heap of duft, as they fay, and fculls without 
hair or beauty. 

POLLUX. 

This meffage, alfo, (hall I mod willingly 
deliver. 

DIOGENES. 

Moreover, my little Spartan, you mud tell 
the poor (for many of them are unhappy, and 
lament their poverty), that they fhould not cry 
and take on : inform them of the equality that 
reigns amongd us, and that hereafter they 
fhall fee thofe who were fo much richer on earth, 
when they come here, jud as poor as them- 
felves; and withal, if you pleafe, you may tell 
your countrymen, the * Lacedaemonians, from 
me, that they are fadly degenerated. 

POLLUX. 

No meffage for the Lacedaemonians, I be- 


* Lacedemonians.] From being remarkable for the purity 
and feverity of their manners, the Lacedemonians be¬ 
came, in procefs of time, the mod luxurious and aban¬ 
doned people. Pollux, however, did not chufe to tell 
them io A temple, we are told, had been erefted to him 
in Laconia. He was a god of honour, and would not be 
reproached with that word of all vices, ingratitude. 


feech 
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fcech you, Diogenes; for I will not carry it: 
for the reft you may depend on me. 

DIOGENES. 

We will omit it then, if you think proper: 
but remember my other commands. 

DIALOGUE XVIII. 

DIOGENES and ALEXANDER. 

DIOGENES. 

WHAT! Alexander here! could he die 
like one of us? 

ALEXANDER. 

It is even'fo, as you fee, Diogenes; and 
where is the wonder that a mortal man fhould 
die ? 

DIOGENES. 

Did Ammon lie, then, when he called you 
his fon ; and are you really fprung from Phi* 
lip ? 

ALEXANDER. 

From Philip, moft undoubtedly : forbad I 
been the fon of Ammon, I had not died. 

DIOGENES. 

Something was whifpered too about Olym¬ 
pias, that fee kept company with a Dragon, 
who was feen in bed with her, that you were the 
fruit of their amours, and Philip deceived, who 
only imagined himfelf to be your father. 

A L 1 X- 
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ALEXANDER. 

I have heard of this as well as you ; and now 
I perceive, that neither my mother, nor the 
prophets of Ammon, fpoke one word of truth. 

DIOGENES. 

The tale, however, was not unferviceable to 
you in carrying on your affairs ; for many, be¬ 
lieving you to be a god, feared you as fuch: 
but pray, inform me, to whom you have left 
your empire ? 

ALEXANDER. 

Indeed, Diogenes, I know not: my death 
was fo fudden, that I had not time to deter¬ 
mine any thing concerning it, except that, 
when I was dying, I gave my ring to Perdic- 
cas. What makes you fmile ? 

DIOGENES. 

I fmile to think how the Grecians behaved 
when they gave you the empire, how they 
cbofe you their general againft the Barbarians, 
flattered and adored you ; fome of them were 
for adding you to the twelve deities, building 
temples for, and worfhipping you as the off- 
fpring of the Dragon. But, tell me, where did 
the Macedonians bury you ? 

ALEXANDER. 

For thefe three days pall I have lain in Ba¬ 
bylon ; but Ptolomaeus, one of my officers, has 

promifed, 
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promifed, when affairs arc a little quiet, and 
he is at leifure, to carry mb to ./Egypt, and 
bury me there, that I may be made an A Egyp¬ 
tian god. 

DIOGENES. 

Can I help laughing, Alexander, to fee you 
ridiculous even after death, and hoping to be 
an Ofiris or Anubis ? But, pray, my moft 
divine friend, lay afide your hopes: no one who 
has ever paffed the lake, and defeended into 
the mouth of Tartarus, muft ever think of re¬ 
turning : JEacus is not fo carelefs, nor Cerbe¬ 
rus fo contemptible. But I lhould be glad 
to know how you feel on the remembrance of 
paft felicity, when you recoiled your guards, 
your fatraps, and your treafures, the people that 
adored you at Badfcria, and at Babylon, your 
honours and dignities, when you fhone fo con- 
fpicuous, when you were carried by immenfe 
wild beads, crowned with garlands, and cloath- 
ed in purple; does not the remembrance of 
thefe things torment you ?—Ha! fool doff 
thou weep ? Did not your wife Ariftotle teach 
you to have no dependence on the gifts of For¬ 
tune ? 

ALEXANDER. 

Call you him wife ? that bafeft of all flat¬ 
terers 1 I know him well, know how much he 
folicited, how much he wrote to me, how he 

abufed 
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abufed my love of fcience, and defire of know- 
lege; how he complimented and flattered me; 
fometimes on my beauty, as if that was a fpecies 
of perfection; fometimes on my actions, and 
fometimes on my riches, for thofe alfo he look¬ 
ed on as a real good, probably the better to 
cxcufe his own defire of them. Diogenes, he 
was an artful and defigning man, and all the 
fruits I reap from his wifdom, is, to be tor¬ 
mented now about thofe enjoyments which 
you juft now mentioned. 

DIOGENES. 

What is to be done then ? Shall I point you 
out a remedy for this difeafe ? as we have no 
hellebore growing here, take, as fall as you 
can, the waters of Lethe; drink, and drink 
again; Ariftotle’s good things will then no 
longer difguft you : but I fee Clytus, and Cal- 
lifthenes, and feveral more, who are ready to 
fall upon, and tear you in pieces, for the in¬ 
juries they have received from : you therefore, 
go into another path, and remember what 1 
told you; drink away. 


D 1 A- 
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DIALOGUE 1XIX. 

ALEXANDER, HANNIBAL, 
SCI PIO, and MINOS. 

ALEXANDER. 

LIBYAN, I tell thee I ought to have the 
precedency, being the greater man. 

HANNIBAL.. 

That I deny. 

ALEXANDER. 

I appeal to Minos. 

MINOS. 

Who are ye ? 

ALEXANDER. 

This is Hannibal of Carthage; I am Alex¬ 
ander, the fon of Philip. 

MINOS. 

By Jove, two illuftrious men! but what are 
you quarrelling about ? 

ALE.XANDER. 

Precedency; he affirms that he was a * greater 

• A greater general .] This dialogue is founded on a 
paflage in Livy, lib. xxxv. cap. 14. where he tells us, that 
Hannibal being afted by Scipio, whom he looked upon as 
the greateft general, replied, Alexander the Great, next 
to him Pyrrhus, and thirdly himfelf; if, indeed, added he, 
I had conquered Scipio, I lhould have placed myfelffirft 
of all.—Here Lucian makes him tetrad his former opinion, 
and claim the precedency. 

gene- 
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general than I; and I, on the other hand, 
affert, wHlt every body knows, that I was a 
better foldier, not only than him, but than any 
that ever appeared before me. 

MINOS. 

Let each plead his own caufe : do you, Han¬ 
nibal, begin. 

‘HANNIBAL. 

One thing, Minos, I am very glad of, 
which is, that I learned the -f Greek language; 
in that, at leaft, he is not my fuperior: but, 
moreover, thofe are, in my opinion, mod wor¬ 
thy of praife, who, from being nothing, have 
turned out great men, and raifed themfelves to 
power and empire by their own merit. When 
I firft attacked Iberia, with a very fmall army, 
and fought under my brother, I received the 
greateft honours, and was confidered as a hero. 
I took the Celtiberians, and conquered Hefpe- 
ria; climbed up vaft mountains, run over all 
Eridanus, laid wafte a number of cities, and 
fubdued all the flat country of Italy, even up 
to the walls of the great city. I flew fo many 
men in one day, that I meafured out their 

f Tbt Greet language.] Aliquot ejus libri, (fays Corn. 
"Nepos, fpeakiag of Hannibal) funt Grxeo fennone con* 
fc&» 
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$ rings by the bufhel, and made bridges over 
the river with their carcafes; and all this I 
did, without calling tnyfelf the fon of Ammon, 
or pretending \o be a god, or telling my mo¬ 
ther’s dreams : I acknowlegcd tnyfelf a mere 
mortal, fought againft the moft experienced ge¬ 
nerals, and the braveft foldiers; did not at¬ 
tack Medes and Armenians, fellows that run 
before any body purfues, and yield the victory 
to the fiifl man that oppofes them. Alexander 
did, indeed, improve the empire left him by 
his father, and, by a lucky enterprize, greatly 
extended it; but, after he had conquered the 
unfortunate Darius, at Iflus and Arbela, he 
degenerated from his father’s virtues, and wanted 
to be adored ; fell into the luxury and effemi¬ 
nacy of the Medcs, flew his own friends at 
fcafls, and affociated with munherers and af- 
fatEns. I, on the other hand, ruled my coun¬ 
try with equity, and when Ihe culled me to 
her aid, againft a mighty fleet fent out to in-' 
vade her, I obeyed with chearfulncfs, reduced 
myfelf to a private man, and, though con¬ 
demned unjuftly, bore it with patience and re- 

J Rings.'] Livy fays, cxpleffe tresmodios fuper Dimidi«m. 
Floras tells us, modio^ duos annulorutn Carthaginem efle 
miffos. Lucian gives us an indefinite number, as more 
fuitable to his purpofe. Every account is, perhaps, la¬ 
ther hyperbolical. 

Vox.. I. 


U 


Agnation: 
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fignation: this I did, though a * Barbarian, 
who had never learned Homer, as he had, nor 
boafted of the Sophift Ariftotle for my matter, 
but took nature only for my guide ; therefore 
do I efteem myfelf fuperior to Alexander. He 
may, indeed, claim precedency, becaufe his 
head is circled with a diadem; in Macedon, 
perhaps, this may gain him reverence, but fure- 
ly he is noton that account to be preferred to a 
noble and diftinguifhed general, who owed his 
rife not to fortune but to condudt. 

MINOS. 

Spoken with ftrength and fpirit, fuch as one 
would little have expedted from a Barbarian. 
Alexander, what anfwer canft thou make to 
him ? 

ALEXANDER. 

So impudent a boafter as this deferves none : 
to fame alone 1 might leave it to diftinguifh 
between a monarch and a flave : but judge 
whether I am not far fuperior to him; I, who, 
even when a boy, took po Hellion of a divided 
kingdom, re-eftabliflied peace, revenged my¬ 
felf on my father’s murtherers, and intimi¬ 
dated Greece by the fubverfion of Thebes. 

*"jl Barbarian.] Ergo humanitatis dulcedo etiam in 
efferata Barlarorum ingenia penetrat-*- fays Valerius Maxi- 
mas, fpeaking of Hannibal’s tendemels and humanity. 

Eledted 
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Eleded generaliffimo, by the univerfal fuffrage, 
I fcorned to fit down in Macedon, contented 
with the kingdom left me by my father, but 
grafped the whole world in idea; and, thirfl- 
ing after univerfal empire, with a fmall force 
invaded Afia, conquered nobly at the Grani- 
cus, took Lydia, Phrygia, and Ionia, and at 
length fubduing every thing tlf!it oppofed me, 
came to Iffus, where Darius with an innumer¬ 
able army waited for me; from thence how 
many I fent to the fhades, you, O Minos, can 
belt teftify; Charon will tell you, his boat 
could tiot hold them, and he was obliged to 
bring them over in rafters made on purpofe; 
this I did at the perpetual hazard of my life, 
fearlefs of wounds or danger. To pafs over 
what I performed at Tyre and Arbela, I pierc¬ 
ed even to India, and made the ocean alone the 
limits of my empire; I took their elephants, and 
led Porus captive. I paffed the Tanais, and, 
with a vaft body of horfe, overcame the wailike 
Scythians. I defended myfelf from my ene¬ 
mies, and endeared myfelf to my ftiends by 
adls of beneficence. If men miftook me for a 
deity, they might well be forgiven, as they 
were, induced by the greatnefs of my actions, 
to believe me fuch. Laftly, I died a king, 
death feized me on the throne; but he perilh- 
U a ed 
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ed an exile at Bitbynus, the fate which fuch a 
cruel and worthlefs wretch deferved. How he 
conquered Italy I will not fay; not by bravery, 
but by fraud, cunning, and chicanery, never 
mindful of juftice, opennefs, or integrity. 
When he reproached me with luxury, he for¬ 
got his own behaviour at Capua, where, aban¬ 
doned to harlfts, he loft all the fruits of his 
vi&ories in the purfuit of pleafure. But what 
of great or noble fhould I have done, had I 
not contemned my weftern conquefts, and 
turned towards the Eaft ? I might have taken 
Italy without bloodlhcd, and Libya, and 
brought the whole earth, even unto Gades, 
under my dominion, with the greateft eafe : 
but I thought it not worth my care, to reduce 
kingdoms, which already trembled at my 
power, and acknowleged me for their mafter. 
Minos, I have given thefe few out of many 
reafons that might be brought here before you ; 
judge, and determine. 

S C I P I o. 

Not before you have heard me alfo. 

MINOS. 

My good friend, who are you, whence come 
you, and what have you to fay ? 

S C IP I o. 

I am Scipio, the Roman general, who def- 

troyed 
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troyed, Carthage, and conquered the Africans 
in fevcral battles. 

MINOS. 

And what of that ? 

S C I P I o. 

I acknowlege myfelf inferior to Alexander, 
but think I fhould take place of Hannibal, 
whom I purfued, overcame, and put to igno¬ 
minious flight: how dares he to contend with 
Alexander, when I, who conquered him, pre¬ 
tend not to it ? -> 

M r N O S. 

By Jove, Scipio, you are in the right; 
wherefore let Alexander have the precedency; 
you ihall be fecond, and Hannibal, if you 
plcafe, who is no contemptible character, come 
in, third. 

DIALOGUE XXL 

M E N 1 P P U S, jEACUS, PYTHAGORAS. 

EMPEDOCLES, and SOCRATES. 

MENIPPUS. 

NOW, iEncus, by Pluto, I befeech you, 
lead me all round, and fhew me every thing 
woith feeing here below.* 

M A C U S. 

That cannot eafily be done, Menippus; but 
the moft confiderable are as follows: this is 
U 3 ' Cer- 
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Cerberus ; to Charon, who brought you over, 
you are no Granger; Pyriphlegethon, and the 
great lake, you faw as you came in. 

M E N I P P U S. 

Thefe I know already, and you, who guard 
the entrance ; I had a fight alfo of Pluto and 
the Furies : but fhew me your old heroes, thofe 
who made the grcateft figure in the worlcf. 

M A C U S. 

Yonder is Agamemon, the other Achilles, 
he who fits next to them is Idomeneus; then 
comes Ulyfies, after him Ajax, Diomede, and 
feveral other famous Grecians. 

M E N I P P U S. 

Alas poor Homer ! how the glorious fubjedls 
of thy rhapfodies lie fcattered upon the ground, 
without form or beauty, mere duft and afhcs, 
with very * poor heads, trifles now of no value 
or duration : but who is this ? 

JE A C U S. 

Cyrus; and here comes Crafius, next to 
him is Sardanapalus, behind them is Midas, 
and that is Xerxes. 

M E N I P P U S. 

Thou too, impious wretch, wert once the 

* Poor heads.'] Alluding to that expreffion of Homer in 
the Odyffey, 

Nsxsiw nrpra. 


terror 
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terror of Greece, pretending to fail through 
friountains, and building bridges over the Hel- 
Jefpont ; and what a figure is that Craffus now! 
but pray, Abacus, let me give that Sardaoa- 
palus a box. 

M A C U S. 

By no means, you would crack that foft effe¬ 
minate Ikull of his. 

MENIPPUS. 

Then I will e’en fpit upon the * Hermaphro¬ 
dite. 

M A C U S. 

Shall I fhew you fome of our philofophers ? 

MENIPPUS. 

By Jove, I wifh you would. 

M A C U S. 

Firfl of all, then, there is Pythagoras. 

MENIPPUS. 

Hail, Euphorbus, Apollo, or by whatever 
n&me you chufe to be called. 

PYTHAGORAS. 

Hail to thee, Menippus. 

MENIPPUS. 

Have you got your f golden thigh yet ? 

P Y. 

* Hermaphrodite.'] Atisoyvw, halt" man, half woman : no 
improper appellation for the effeminate Sardanapalus. 

+ Golden thigh.] D. Laertius tells us, that Pythagous. 
had fo noble an appearance, that his difciples looked upon 
him as a god, and called him the Hyperborean Apollo. 

U 4 Th e 
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PYTHAGORAS. 

No : what have you got to eat in your little 
bag there ? 

M E N I P P U S. 

Nothing but beans, my friend, which you 
mud not eat. 

PYTHAGORAS. 

Give me fome, the laws of the other world 
do not bind us here below : I have learned, 
fince I came hither, that there is no refem- 
blance between beans, and the fource of gene¬ 
ration. 

JE A C U S. 

Ikfides thcfe, there is Solon, the fon of Exe- 
ceftida, Thales, Pittacus, and the reft of them, 
all feven, as you fee, together. 

M E N I P P U S. 

Thefe, and thefe alone, feem to be chearful 
and happy : but who is this fellow, covered 
with afhes, and full of blifters, like an over- 
baked loaf ? 

JE A C U S. 

O, that is Empedocles, juft arrived, half 
roafted, from mount iEtna. 

The philofopher availed himfelf of their prejudices, and 
told them that he had a golden thigh, which, we aie told, 
he ihewed fevcral times to Abaris the prieft of Apollo: in 
thofc times the ipfc dixit of the matter was fufficicnt; they 
took his wok!, and were not fo unreafonablc as to alk for 
the ocular proof, 

- M E* 
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MENIPPUS. 

Good brazen-foor, what could induce thee to 
leap into the mouth of a furnace ? 

M A C U' S. 

A kind of melancholy madnefs, Menippus. 

MENIPPUS. 

Aye, by Jove, the madnefs of pride, affec¬ 
tation, and vain glory; this confumcd you 
and your flippers together : the tiick, after all, 
was of little fcrvice to you, for you were fficn 
after death : but where is Socrates ? 

JE A C U S. 

He is generally diverting himfelf with Neftor 
and Palamedes. 

MENIPPUS. 

If he waj hereabouts, I Ihould be glad to fee 
him. 

M A C U S. 

You fee him with the bald pate there ? 

MENIPPUS. 

They are all fo, that is no diftin&ion. 

j£ A C U S. 

I mean him with the flat nofe. 

MENIPPUS. 

I flrall never know him by thayneither, for 
they all have it. 

SOCRATES. 

Menippus, did you afk for me ? 


M E- 
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M E N I P P U s. 

Yes, Socrates. 

SOCRATES. 

How go affairs at Athens now ? 

M E N I P P U S. 

The young men are all turned philofopbers ; 
and, indeed, if you look at their gait and ap¬ 
parel only, you would take them for firft-ratc 
ones : but you Tee what Ariftippus is, now he 
is come amongft you, and Plato himfelf, one 
fmelling of perfumes, and the other a * flat¬ 
terer of Sicilian tyrants. 

SOCRATES. 

But what do they think of me ? 

MENIPPUS. 

You are a happy man, Socrates; they all 
efteem you as the moft excellent of mortals, 
and aver that you knew every thing, when, in 
reality (for here we muft fpeak truth), you knew 
nothing. 

SOCRATES. 

I told them fo myfelf, but they thought it 
was affedtation. 

MENIPPUS. 

Who are ^tofe Handing round about you ? 

SOCRATES. 

Charmides, and Phaedrus, and Alcibiades. 

• JJiptttrer.] See Cornelius Nepo* in Dione, 


M E- 
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M E N I P P U S. 

Well done, Socrates, you pra&ife your old 
employment here I find, and love a pretty fel¬ 
low {till. 

SOCRATES. 

What can I do better ? come and fit down 
with us. 

MENIPPUS. 

By Jove, not I; I muft go to Crafius and 
Sardanapaius, their weeping and lamentations 
will afford me no fmall diverfion. 

M A C U S. 

I muft be gone too, and fee that none of our 
dead men fteal away from us. Menippus, you 
fhall fee more another time. 

MENIPPUS. 
jEacus, you may go if you pleafe: for the 
prefent, this will fuffice. 

DIALOGUE XXII. 

CHARON, feveral Dead Men, MERCURY, ME- 
NIPPUS, CHARMOLEUS, LAMPICHUS, 
DAMASIAS, CRATES, a Philofopher, and 
Rhetorician. 

CHARON. 

LOOK ye, gentlemen, thus affairs Hand: 
we have but a fmall boat, as you fee, and that 
half rotten, and leaky in many places, if you 
lean it on one fide or other, we overfet, and 

go 
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go to the bottom; and yet fo many of you 
will profs in, and every one carrying his bag¬ 
gage with him ; if you do not leave it behind, 
I am afraid you will repent it, efpecially thofe 
who cannot fwim. 

DEAD MEN. 

What mull wc do to get fafe over ? 

CHARON. 

I will tell you; you mud get in naked, and 
leave all your fuperfluities on lhore, and even 
then my boat will fcarce be able to carry you ; 
you. Mercury, mull take care, and let none 
come in, but thofe who are dark naked, and 
have left all their trumpery behind them ; ftand 
at the head of the boat, and make them drip 
before they come on board. 

MERCURY. 

Right, Charon, fo I will: who is this firll ? 

M E N I P P U S. 

Menippus: I have thrown my pouch and 
myftaffin before me, my coat I did right to 
leave behind me. 

MERCURY. 

My honed friend, Menippus, come in, take 
you the firft feat at the helm, near the pilot, 
and obferve who comes; but who is this pretty 
fellow t 


CHAR- 
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CHARMOLEUS. 

I am the handfome Charmoleus, of Megara ; 
a kifs of me fold for two talents. 

MERCURY. 

• Pleafe to part with your beauty, your pon¬ 
derous head of hair, your fweet kiffing lips, rofy 
cheeks, and fine Ikin. It is well; you are fit 
to come in, and may now enter: but here 
comes a fierce fellow, cioathed in purple, with 
a diadem on his head. Who arc you ? 

LAMPICHUS. 

Lampichus, king of the Geloans. 

MERCURY. 

What is all that baggage for, you have 
brought with you ? 

LAMPICHUS. 

Was it fitting that a king fihould come with¬ 
out any thing ? 

MERCURY. 

A king flhould not, but a dead man fhould ; 
therefore down with them. • 

LAMPICHUS. 

There; I have thrown away all my riches. 

MERCURY. 

Throw away your pride and oftentation nlfo, 
for if you bring them with you you will fink 
the boat. 


LAM- 
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LAMPICHUS. 

At leaft let me keep my diadem and my 
cloak. 

MERCURY. 

By no means: off with them immediately. 

LAMPICHUS. 

Be it fo : now I have thrown off every thing; 
what more mud I part with ? 

MERCURY. 

Your cruelty, your folly, your infolence, 
and your anger. 

LAMPICHUS. 

Now I am dark naked. 

MERCURY. 

Come in then : and who are you fo fat and 
flelhy ? 

DAMASIAS. 

Damafias, thewreftler. 

MERCURY. 

You are fo : I have feen you often in the Pa- 
lseftra. 

DAMASIAS. 

You have: I am naked, you fee, and there¬ 
fore may come in. 

MERCURY. 

You cannot call yourfelf naked, my good 
friend, with all that load of flefli about you ; 
therefore, away with it; for, as fure as you put 
your other foot in, you will fink the boat: but 

you 
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you mu ft throw away your crown and your 
garlands too. 

D A M A S I A S. 

Now, you fee, I am thoroughly ftripped, 
•and of the fame 15 ze with my brother lhadcs 
here. 

M E’R C U R Y. 

How light and eafy you are now! come 
along. You, Crates, too, muft lay afide your 
riches, your luxury, and effeminacy; nor muft 
you bring the epitaphs made upon you, nor 
your glory, nor your genealogy, nor the dig¬ 
nity of your anceftors; neither muft we have 
the public praifes of the city you fo highly ob¬ 
liged, nor the inferiptions on your ftatue, nor 
the pompous fepulchre eredted for you : even 
fo much as the recollection of thefe things is 
enough to weigh the boat down. 

CRATES. 

If I muft, I muft: wbat is to be done ? 

MERCURY. 

What do you do with armour, and what are 
thefe trophies for ? 

CRATES. 

•Becaufe, Mercury, I am a conqueror, and 
have done noble deeds, therefore did the city 
reward me with thefe honours. 


U E R« 
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MERCURY. 

Leave your trophies on earth : here below 
we have always peace, and arms are of no 
trie. But who is this, in that grave and folemn 
habit, fo proud and haughty, wrapt in medi¬ 
tation, with a long beard, and contracted 
brow ? 

M E N I P P U S. 

Some philofopher, I warrant you, fome 
juggler, full of portents and prodigies: ftrip 
him by all means, you will find fomething 
purely ridiculous under that cloak of his. 

MERCURY. 

Firft, then, off with that habit, and then 
every thing elfe. O Jupiter, what ignorance, 
impudence, and vain-glory! what a heap of 
ambiguous queftions,- knotty difputcs, and per¬ 
plexed thoughts does he carry about him! 
what a deal of fruitlefs diligence, folemn 
trifles, and fmall talk ! Away with your riches, 
your plcafures, your anger, your luxury, your 
effeminacy, for I fee it all, though you endea¬ 
vour to conceal it; your falfhood, pride, and 
high opinion, which you have of yourfelf: 
Ihould you come with all thefe, a five-oared 
bark would not be fuflicient to carry you. 

PHILOSOPHER. 

Your commands are obey’d, I have parted 
ivith them all. 
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M E N I P P U S. 

I befeech you. Mercury, let him leave that 
heavy fhaggy beard behind too: the hair of it 
is worth five minas at leaft. 

PHILOSOPHER. 

Who will cut it off for me ? 

MERCURY. 

Mcnippus fliall do it upon deck, with the 
failors hatchet. 

M E N I P P U S. 

No no, Mercury, give me the faw : that will 
be fomething more ridiculous. 

MERCURY. 

. The hatchet will do:, aye, now you have 
made him fomething more human, by taking 
away his {linking goat’s beard. 

M E N I P P U S. 

Shall I nip off a bit of his eye-brow ? 

MERCURY. 

By all means; for he ftretches it out half 
over his forehead, for what reafon, I know 
not. Ha ! what is the matter now ? doft thou 
weep, wretch ? art thou afraid of death ? come 
along, come. 

M E N I P P U S. 

He has got fomething monftrfus heavy yet 
tinder his arm. 

X 


- V«. I. 
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MERCURY. 

What is it, Menippus ? 

MENIPPUS, 

Flattery; which, whilft he lived, was of no 
fmall fervice to him. 


PHILOSOPHER. 

Do you, Menippus, lay afidc your infolence, 
your flippant tongue, your mirth, your jcfts, 
and ridicule: you are the only laugher among!! 

us. 

MERCURY. 

On no account, Menippus, part with them ; 
no, no: keep them by all means, they aic 
light and cafily carried ; bcfidcs, they may be 
ufeful in the voyage but do you, Mr. Orator,' 
lay by thofe contradictions in terms, your anli- 
thefes, your laboured periods, hyperboles, bar- 
barifms, and all that weight of verbofiry. 


RHETORICIAN. 

There, I have put them down. 

MERCURY. 

It is well: now cut your cable, let us weigh 
anchor, and hoift our fails. Charon, mind the 
helm : away, let us be merry. What do yc 
cry for, ye fools ? Imprimis, you, Mr. Philo- 
fopher, without the beard there ? 

PHILOSOPHER. 

Becaufe, Mercury, I thought the foul had 

been immortal, 

. MEi 
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M E N r P P u s. 

He lies: he grieves for another reafon. 

M E R C U ’ R Y. 

What ? 

M E N I P P U S. 

Becaufe he fhall have no more grant! Top¬ 
pers ; becaufe he (hall not, as he ufed, fleal 
out of an evening unperceived by any one, 
wrap his head up in his cloak, take his rounds 
to all the bawdy-houfes ; then give his lectures 
in the morning, make the young men admire 
his wifdom, and take their money: this is the 
caufe of his grief. 

PHILOSOPHER. 

And pray, Mcnippus, are not you forry that 
you arc dead ! 

MENIPPUS. 

Who I, that came hither as foon as I could, 
and * without calling : but Hark ! do not I 
hear a noife, as if fome mortals we left behind 
were making a difturbance ? 

MERC U R' y. 

They are fo, and in moie places than one: 
fome are making themfelves merry at the death 
ofLampfichus; the women are got round his 
wife, and the boys throwing {tones at his chil- 

* Without calling.} Diogenes Laertius informs us, that 
tlic philosopher Aienippus hung liimiUf. 

X 2 
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dren: fome are hallooing Diophantus, the 
rhetorician, for his funeral oration on Crates; 
and there, by Jove, is the mother of Damafias, 
crying and lamenting the lofs of her fon : but 
nobody, Mcnippus, weeps for you : who alone 
feem to reft in peace. 

M E N I P P U S. 

Never fear; you will loon fee the dogs bark¬ 
ing after me, and the crows fhaking their wings, 
when they meet, to bury me. 

M E Tv C U II Y. 

Well faid, Menippus! But we are got over : 
go you the neareft way to the feat of judgment: 
Charon and I muft go back and fetch fome 
more. 

MENIPPUS. 

Mercury, a good voyage to you : let us pro¬ 
ceed; why do you halt? judged you fnuft all 
be, and heavy, they fay, the punifhments are; 
wheels, ftones, and vulturs. Every man’s life 
wili be ftridtly enquired into. 


#■ - 
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DIALOGUE XXIII. 

DIOGENES, AVTISTHENES, CRATES, 
anti a Poor Man. 

DIOGENES. 

AS wc have nothing elt'e to do. Crates and 
Antifthenes, why fhould not we take a walk 
towards the mouth of Tartarus, to fee who is 
coming down, and how they behave. 

ANT1STHENES. 

Diogenes, with all my heart: it will be plea- 
fant enough to oh ft rve fome of them crying, 
others begging to be let go, others coming 
down much againft their will, and looking 
back, whilft Mercury flioves them on; they 
fighting and ftrucgling, and all to no purpofe. 

CRATES. 

I will tell you what I law, as I came down 
m) felf. 

DIOGENES. 

Pray tell us. Crates; I am fure there muft 
be fomething laughable in it. 

CRATES. 

There were a great .many of us, and amongfl: 
the principal perfonages, the rich lfmenodorus, 
our countryman, Arfaces, the Median gover¬ 
nor, and Orctes, the Armenian : lfmenodorus, 
who was killed by robbers near mount Cithae- 
X 3 ron* 
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ron, in his way to Eleufis, his hands Hill bloody 
from the wounds he had received, wept bitter¬ 
ly for the young children he had left behind, 
and blamed his own rafhncfs and folly, in tak¬ 
ing only two fervartts, when he was to pais over 
Cithaeron, and the defarts round about Eleu- 
thcra, fo often laid wafte by continual wars, ef- 
tpecially, as he had carried with him five gol¬ 
den vefiels, and' four cups: but Arfaces, who 
was an pki man, and, by Jove, had a noble 
prefence, feemed, as is the manner of thofe 
Barbarians, extremely angry at being obliged to 
walk on foot, and ordered his horfe to be 
brought to him ; for the horfe was killed with 
him, both of them being run through by an 
armed Thracian, in the battle with the king 
of the Cappadocians, at the river A raxes. Ar- 
fcccs, as he told us himfelf, rufhing with great 
rapidity againft the enemy, had got a long 
way before his troops, when the Thracian 
(looping down, and covering with his fhidd, 
(truck the fpear out of his hand, and thrall¬ 
ing his own jave in underneath, pierced through 
Kim and his horfe at the fame time, 

ANTISTHENES. 

But how could that be done. Crates, at one 
fho&e? 


C R A. 
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C tt A T E S. 

Very eafily; Arfaces ran upon him with a 
ftaff twenty cubits long, but the Thracian, 
when he had warded off the blow with his 
fiiield, and the point was turned on one fide of 
him, falling on one knee, broke the force of 
the intended ftroke, and wounded, run Arfaces 
through ; the borfe, from the rapidity of the 
purfuit, and rage together, ftuck himfelf upon 
the pike, and they were both pierced through 
with it: you fee, therefore, it was not the man 
fo much as the horfe that was the caufe of it; 
he was angry, therefore, that he and his horfe 
could not come down together. Orates was 
only a private man, but with fuch foft feet that 
he could neither ftand nor go : this, indeed, is 
the misfortune of all the Medes, when they 
get off their borfes, they can fcarce walk o’ tip¬ 
toe, and that with the utmofi difficulty, as if 
they were treading upon thorns: as he lay 
fiat upon the ground, therefore, and could not 
get up again, Mercury kindly took him on 
hisiback, and carried him to the boat: I could 
not help laughing at it. 

ANTISTHENES. 

For my part, when I came down, I never 
alToc iated with any of them, but, leaving them 
to their lamentation -, ran to the boat, and got 
X 4 tbft 
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the beft feat I could : as we came over, fome 
cried, and others were fick, wbilft I diverted 
myfclf with their folly. 

DIOGENES. 

Such were youi companions; for mine, I had 
Blepfias, the ufurer, horn Piraeus, Lampis, 
the Acharncnfian general of the allies, and 
Damis, the rich Corinthian. The flatterer was 
poifoned by his own foil, and the former killed 
himl'clf for the love of Myrtium the harlot. 
Blq.fias, it was reported, ftarved himftlf to 
death; he looked, indeed, cxceflitely pale, and 
was as thin as poflibie, 1 afked them, though 
J knew beta e hand, how they all died ; and 
when Damis accuted his fon of poifoning him, 
you are rightly ferved faid I, for though you 
were poffefi'ed of a thoufand talents, and lived 
luxurioufly youifelf to ninety years of age, 
would allow a young man of eighteen no more 
than four oboli. And you too, Damis (for he 
was weeping and curfing his harlot), why deft 
thou blame love, and not rather thyfelf ? you, 
who never was afiaid of an enemy, but brttved 
every danger, and appeared firft in battle, to 
be fo enflaved by a vile flrumpet, with feigned 
tears and fighs. As for Blepfias, he condemned 
his own folly, in keeping his riches for heiis, 
whom he knew nothing of; but he was foolifh 
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enough to think he fliould live for ever: in 
Ihort, their forrows and complaints afforded me 
no little divcrfion. But we are come to the 
mouth of Tartarus; here we may look up and 
fee them coming a great way off: what a heap 
of them there is! and all in tear?, except in¬ 
fants and children: how the old men weep! 
what charm attaches them fo to life! I mud 
afk this poor dccrepid wretch : what doft weep 
for, friend, an old man as you are ? Were 
you a king ? 

POOR MAN. 

Not I. 

DIOGENES. 

A nobleman ? 

POOR MAN. 

No. 

DIOGENES. 

You were very rich, I fuppofe, and- are 
grieved at leaving fo many good things be¬ 
hind vou ? 

P O O R M A N. 

No fucb thing : I was ninety years of age, 
and miferably poor, always ufed to get my 
bread by fifhing, had no children, and withal 
lame, and almoft blind. 

DIOGENES. 

And in this condition, couldft thou defire to 
live ? 


POOR 
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POOR MAN. 

Yes: life is fweet, and death terrible. 

DIOGENES. 

Old man, thou raveft; this is mere dotage: 
you, who aie as old as Charon here, to be fuch 
a. child! and to no purpofe too ! What lhall 
we fay to young men, when people at this age 
are fo fond of life; when, one would think, 
they fliould wifh for death, as the only cure 
for their infirmities. But let us begone, left 
by our wandering here, about the entrance in¬ 
to the fhades, we ihould be fufpefted ourfelves 
of wanting to make our efcape from it. 

DIALOGUE XXIV. 

KENIPPUS, AMPHILOCHUS, and 
TROPHONIUS. 

M E N I P 1> U S. 

I Cannot imagine how you, Trophonius 
and Amphilochus, now you are dead, come to 
have temples erecled to you, or why you are 
ftyled prophets, and foolilh mortals take you 
both for divinities. 

TROPHONIUS. 

Is it our fault, if they miftake dead men for 
gods ? 

M E N I T P U S. 

But they would never have taken you for fuch* 

if 
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if you had not, wliilft you were alive, boafted 
of your miracles, as if you could have looked 
into futurity, and pretended to tell them what 
was to happen hereafter. 

TROPHON1US. 

Let Amphilochus anfwer for himfclf: as for 
me, I am a hero, and always prophecy when 
any body comes down to confult me. But, I 
fuppofe, you have never been at Libadia, or you 
would not have been fo hard of belief about 
thefe things. 

M E N I P P U S. 

What! becaufe I have never been there, 
never came cloathed in a linen garment, and 
creeping through a narrow hole into ad&ve, and 
Handing, like a fool, with a cake in my hand; 
for that, could not I difeover that you are as 
dead as we are, and all the difference lies in 
your being better able to deceive : but now, by 
your art of prophelying, tell me, what is a hero? 
for I really do not know. 

TROPHONIUS. 

Something, between a man and a god. 

M E N I P P U S. 

Which-, you mean, is neither man nor god, 
but both together: pray, where is that half of 
you, which belongs to the god, retired to at 
prefent ? 


T R 0- 
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TROPHONIUS. 

* Delivering oracles in Bccotia. 

M E N I P P U S. 

Trophonius, I cannot poflibly underfland 
you : all 1 know is, that 1 Ice you, and every 
part of you, now dead before me. 

* Delivering oracles.] Trophoniu 1 , the principal figure 
in this little picture of Lucian’s (foi of Atnphilochus we 
can pick up (carce any thing), was an oracle-monger of con- 
fiderable note in the heathen world. According to the belt 
accounts, he was the fon of Erginus, king of Orchomenus, 
and built the temple of Apollo, at Delphos, a fervicc 
which the god rewarded in a very extraordinary manner : 
for, eight days after the completion of the edifice, the earth 
opened and fwallowed him up. Apollo, however, had not 
forgot him, for, being applied to fome years after, by the 
Boeotians,’to give his advice concerning the belt means of 
getting rid of a famine, he would not anfwei himfelf, but 
fent the petitioners to the tomb of Trophonius, from whence 
an oracle was deliveied that freed them from their calamity; 
in conference of which they erefted a magnificent tern- 
pie to him, and the oracle of Trophonius was from that 
time univerlally reforted to, and continued longer than any 
other in Greece. It may truly be fuid of this great pro¬ 
phet, that he made-no figure in life till after be was dead. 
Paufanias, it is remarkable, whofe works are ftill extant, 
confulted himfelf the oracle of Trophonius, and has left 
us a fuf! and elaborate defeription of it, to which I refer 
my readers. The cave of Trophonius has furniflied Mr. 
Addifon with materials for an excellent paper. See Spedia- 
tor, N° 599. 


D I A- 
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DIALOGUE XXV. 

ALEXANDER and PHILIP. 

PHILIP. 

NOW, Alexander, I fuppofe you will own 
yourfclf my fon ; for if you had been Jupiter 
Ammon’s, you would not have died. 

ALEXANDER. 

Indeed, father, I always knew well enough 
that I was the fon of Philip, who was the fon 
of Amyntas; but I laid hold on the oracle in 
my favour, as I thought it might be fervice- 
able to my defigns. 

PHILIP. 

What fervice could it be to you, to expofe 
yourfelf to the idle tales of flatterers ? 

ALEXANDER. 

None; but it intimidated the Barbarians; 
my forces were irrefiftible, when they imagin¬ 
ed they fought againft a god, and 1 fubdued 
them with much lei's difficulty. 

PHILIP. 

Whom did you eve’r conquer, that was worth 
conquering ? you, who never fought with any 
but cowards, who defended themlelves with 
little bows, Ihort bucklers, amd fhields made of 
ofier? to conquer Grecians, Boeotians, Athe¬ 
nians, 
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nians Phocians, the Arcadian foot, the Thef- 
falian horfe, the Elean fpearmen, the ftrong- 
lhie ed Mantineans; to fubdue Thracians, 
Illyrians, and Psonians, thefe, indeed were 
noble viftories: do not you know, that be¬ 
fore your time, Clearchus, with ten thoufand 
men, routed the Medes, I’erfians, and Chal- 
dseans, a delicate army, all over gold, who 
would not let the enemy come too near, but fled 
before a dart was thrown againft them ? 

ALEXANDER. 

But the Scythians, my dear father, and the 
Indians, with their elephants, furely they were 
no contemptible conquefts. Befides, I did not 
fubdue them by railing up diflenfions amongfl: 
themfelves, nor did I owe my vidtxnics to 
bribes, treachery, and corruption ; neither did 
I ever forfwear inyfelf, or break my word, or 
pawn my faith for them: add to this, that I took 
many of the Grecians without blood Ihcd : you 
have heard, I fuppofe, how 1 attacked the The¬ 
bans. 

PHILIP. 

All that I know from Clytus, whom you flew 
at the banquet, becaufe, in recounting our fc- 
veral actions, he was bold enough to fpeak in 
praifeof me; whilft you, laying afide your own 
tkefs, put on the Perfian robe, wore a tiara, 

and 
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and expe&ed mean adoration from freemen and 
Macedonians. But of ail things, it was furely 
the moft ridiculous, to imitate the manners of 
thofe whom you had fubdued. Your other 
actions I fhall pafs over; your giving up a 
* noble youth to be devoured by lions, your 
abfurd marriage, and your paflion for He- 
phteftion. The only praife-worthy thing I 
heard of you, was your fclf-dcnial, with regard 
to Darius’s wife, and the care you took of his 
mother and daughters; that was, indeed, a 
kingly action. 

ALEXANDER. 

You never commend my bravery,'that love 
of danger which I fhewed, when ar Oxydrare, 
I leaped firit within the walls, and received 
fo many wounds. 

PHILIP. 

No : I commend you not for it; not that I 
hold if unbecoming a general to lead the way 
in every danger, or to be wounded in battle; 
but bccaufe it was out of character for you : to 
fee one who was accounted a god carried out 
out of the ranks groaning, and bleeding with 
his wounds, muft raile the laughter of every 
fpediator : befides that Ammon muft be caH- 

* A nolle youth."] L\ fimachus, See Juftiu. The LA, 
however, is doubtful, 

ed 
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ed a falfe prophet, and the oracle a flatterer. 
Who could help fmiling to fee the fon of Jove 
expiring, and calling for the aid of a phyfician? 
And, now 3 ou are dead, do not you think people 
will laugh at the fiction, and cenfure you fe- 
verely, when they fee the body of a god laid 
our, fuelled and pun id like other-carcafes ? 
As to what you fay, with egard to its facilitat¬ 
ing your fucccfs, in my opinion, it has only de¬ 
tracted from the glory of your actions; for 
however they might appear to be the work of a 
god, you feem to have adted in a manner very 
unworthy of a deity. 

ALEXANDER. 

Men, notwithftanding, think otherwife, and 
compare me to Hercules and Bacchus. Aornos, 
which neither of them could take, I eafily 
fubdued. 

PHILIP. 

To put yourfclf before Hercules and Bacchus, 
is talking like Ammon’s fon indeed ; but I 
fee, Alexander, you have no fhame in you, are 
as proud as ever, know as little of yourfclf, 
and have as little wifdom, now you are dead, 
as you had whilfl you were living. 


DI A- 
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DIALOGUE XXYI. 

ASACUS, PROTESILAUS, MENELAUS, 
and Paris. 

JE A C U S. 

PROTESILAUS, why fall upon Helen 
thus, as if you were going to llrangle her ? 

PROTESILAUS. 

Becnufe, iEacus, fhc was the catife of my 
death ; for her I left my houfe half-finifhed, 
and my new-married wife, a widow. 

JE A C U S. 

Blame Menelaus rather, who led you to Troy 
in defence of fuch a woman. 

PROTESILAUS. 

You are in the right, he is indeed moil to be 
condemned. 

MENELAUS. 

Lay not the fault on me, my worthy friend, 
but, with more juftice, on Paris, who ftized 
my wife, in defiance of all the laws of bofpi- 
tality : he deferves to be ilrangled, not only by 
you, but by all the Grecians and B.ubarians, 
for being the caufe of fo much blood fhed. 

PROTESILAUS. 

It is very true: thee, Paris, will I be re¬ 
venged of, nor will I ever cp.iit my hold cf 
thee. 

Vut. I. Y PARIS. 
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PARIS. 

There, Protefilaus, you will be guilty of ma- 
nifeit injufticc, to fall upon a brother fufferer: 
I am a lover as well as you, and ferve the fame 
deity : you know we act againft our wills; the 
god leads us wherever be pleafes, and it is 
impo/Eble to refill him. 

PROTESILAUS. 

You are right; would to heaven I could 
catch that fame god of love ! 

JE A C, U S. 

I will tell you how he would juftify himfclf: 
he would, perhaps, acknoivlcge that he had in- 
fpired Paris with a paffion for Helen, but, at the 
fame time, you, Protcfdaus, and none but you 
were the caufe of your own death, you, who 
left your new-married wife, and when you came 
to Troy, without any conlidcration of danger, 
and fond of glory, rufhed foremoft into the 
battle, and were one of the firfl that perifhed 
in it. 

PROTESILAUS. 

iEacus, I can affign the teal caufe; the whole 
fliould be imputed, not to me, but to fate; the 
will of the gods had lb decreed it from the 
beginning. 

/E A C U S. 

True ; why therefore accuie the innocent ? 


D I A- 
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DIALOGUE XXVII. 

NEREUS, THER SITES, and 
n E N I P P D S. 

NEREUS. 

HERE comes Menippus, he {hall be judge 
which of us is the handfomeft: what fay you, 
Menippus, am not I ? 

MENIPPUS. 

Who are you ? for I think I lhould know 
that firft. 

NEREUS. 

Nereus and Therfites. 

MENIPPUS. 

But which is Nereus, and which is Therfites ? 
for that is not clear to me. 

THERSITES. 

Thus much then I have gained already, that 
we are thought like one another : you are not 
fo much above me as that blind * Homer 

* Homer.] 

Nereus, in faultlefs fhape and blooming grace. 

The lovelieft youth of all the Grecian met - . 

Pope’s Homer’s Iliad, booh li, 1 . 817. 
In the fame book we meet with the contrail in his defci ip- 
tion of Therfites: 

His figure fuch as might his foul proclaim. 

One eye was blinking, and one leg was lame, 

His mountain fhouldeq half his bread o’etfpread. 
Thin hairs befirew'd his long mifnapen head. 

Iliad, book ii, 1 . 263. 

Y 2 would 
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would make us believe, when he calls you the 
moft beautiful of men; and yet, you fee, I, 
with my wry face, and bald pate, appear to the 
judge no ways inferior to you: now, there¬ 
fore, Menippns, pronounce which you think 
the handfomeft. 

N E R E U S. 

Me, no doubt, fprung from Charops and 
Aglaia, the moft beautiful of all the youths 
who came before Troy. 

M E N I P P U S. 

But not fo, I think, now \ou arc under 
ground: your bones are like others, and your 
fcull differing from the fcull of Theifites only 
in this, that it is thinner, fofter, and more effe¬ 
minate. 

N E R E U S. 

Only afk Homer, what an appearance I made 
when I fought amongft the Grecian forces. 

M E N 1 P P U S. 

Idle dreams : I look at what you are now; 

what you were, they know beft that lived with 
you. 

N E R E U S. 

So 1 am not handfoiner here, it feems, than 
any body elfe ? , 

M E N I P P U S. 

Neither you nor any body elfe is handfome 

here: 
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here : amongft the dead all are equal, and all 
alike. 

THERS1TES. 

That is enough for me. 

DIALOGUE XXVIII. 

MENIPPUS and CHIRON. 

M E N I P P U S. 

I Have heard, Chiron, that though you 
might have been a god, you rather chofe to 
die. 

CHIRON. 

What you heard was very true ; and, as you 
fee, I am * dead, though I might have been 
immortal. 

M E N I P P U S. 

What could make you fo fond of death, a 
thing in the eyes of molt men fo unlovely ? 

C H IRON. 

As you are no fool, I will tell you \ I found 
nopleafure in immortality. 

MENIPPUS. 

Was it unpleafant then to live and behold 
the fun ? 

* DeaJ.~\ Chiron, however, was, according to all ac¬ 
counts, a gainer by the bargain, being afterwards piomoted 
by Jupiter to a ftar-fhip in heaven, which he Hill enjoys 
in the zodiac, under the name of Sagittarius. 

y 3 


CHI- 
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CHIRON. 

It was: pleafure in my opinion confifts not 
in famenels, but variety; to live for ever, to 
enjoy the fame things, fee the fame fun, and 
eat the fame food, to count the fame hours, 
and fee every thing in life recurring in con¬ 
tinual fucceflion, brought on fatiety*. there is 
no happinefs but in change. 

M E N I P P U S. 

True, Chiron; but how like you rhefe in¬ 
fernal regions, which you were fo defirous of a 
vifit to ? 

CHIRON. 

O, palling well, Menippus: equality is 
agreeable to all, and whether what we do is 
done in light or darknefs it matters not; be- 
fides, that here we neither hunger nor third, as 
in the other world, but are free from every 
want. 

MENIPPUS. 

Take heed, Chiron, that you do not contra- 
didt yourfelf, and fall into the very error you 
declaim againft. 

CHIRON. 

How fo ? 

MENIPPUS. 

Becaufe, if you were fo fatiated in the other 
world, by a repetition of the fame enjoyments, 
ygu muft be fatiated here alfo, where every 

thing 
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thing is alike; you will therefore be for mak¬ 
ing another change, and feeking after another 
life, which cannot poffibly be granted. 

CHIRON. 

What, then, Menippus, is to be done? 

M E N I P P U S. 

What fhould be done by a man of fenfe, 
which, they fay, you are, and which I believe 
you to be ; be pleated and fatisfied with what 
you have, and think nothing either in life or 
death infupportable. 

DIALOGUE XXIX. 

DIOGENES and HERCULES. 

DIOGENES. 

IS not this Hercules ? By Hercules it is! 
his bow, his club, his lion’s Ikin, his fize, in 
fhort, Hercules all over. Could he die, who 
was the fon of Jupiter? Pray, inform me, my 
noble conqueror, are you really dead ? For, 
upon earth, I facrifked to you as a god. 

H E R C U L E S. 

And you were right in fo doing : for Her¬ 
cules himfclf is with the gods in heaven, and 
I am only his image. 

DIOGENES. 

How is that? the image of a god ! and is it 
Y 4 poffible 
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poffible for any one to be half mortal, and half 
immortal ? 

HERCULES. 

Certainly •, for he did not die, but I, who 
am his * image. 

DIOGENES. 

I underftand you now; he gave you up to 
Pluto, inltead of himfelf, and fo you died for 
him. 

HERCULES. 

Something like that. 

DIOGENES. 

How happened it that iEacus, who is a fharp 
looker out, did not know you fiom him, but 
took in this fham Hercules ? 

HERCULES. 

Becaufe 1 am fo like him. 

DIOGENES. 

So like, indeed, that you are the very per- 

* His image.] The ancients imagined that the foul, 
though freed from the body, had Hill a vehicle, exadtly 
refembling the body ; as the figure in a mould retains the 
refeinblance of the mould, when fepaiated from it: this 
vehicle was fuppofed to be lefs grofs than the mortal bo¬ 
dy, and lefs fubtil than the foul ; fo that whatever wounds 
the outward body received, when living, were believed to 
affedt this inward fubltance, and, conlequently, might’be 
vifible aftei reparation: this is the flrangeand unintelligible 
notion which Lucian ridicules in the dialogue before us, 
as well as ill many other parts of his works. 

fon : 
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fon : I wifh you are not the true Hercules your- 
felf, and that it is your image which is wed¬ 
ded to Hebe in heaven. 

H E R C U I. E S. 

You are a fau<-y prater ; and if vou do not 
leave off fneering at me, you Dial! fee prefent- 
ly whether I am an image of a god or not. 

DIOGENES. 

I fee vour bow is ready ftretched; but what 
have I to fear from it, who am dead altcndy? 
But, by this fame Hercules, I befeech you, tell 
me, whilfl he lived, were you with him as his 
image, or were you one and the fa me during 
life, and feparated after death, he flying off to 
heaven, and you, his image, as became you, 
defeending into hell ? 

HERCULES. 

Such as feem refolved to cavil and difpute, 
deferve no anfwer, however, I will give you 
one; know then, all Amphitryon’s partof Her¬ 
cules, which part J am, died, and all Jupiter’s 
is with the pods in heaven. 

O 

DIOGENES. 

I apprehend you clearly : Alcmena brought 
forth two Hercules’s arthe fame time, one by 
Amphitryon, and the other by Jupiter. 

HERCULES. 

No, fool; we were both one and the fame. 

DIO- 
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DIOGENES. 

It is paft my comprehenfion how you can 
make two Hercules’s, unlefs, like the Centaur, 
the man and god were joined together. 

HERCULES. 

Are not we all compounded of two parts, 
the foul and the body, why then fliould not the 
foul which was from Jove, be in heaven, and 
J, the mortal part, here below ? 

DIOGENES. 

True, my good fon of Amphitryon, if you 
were a body ; bur 3 0U are only an incorporeal 
image. I am afraid, therefore, at lall, you will 
make out a three-fold Hercules. 

HERCULES. 

How a threefold one ? 

DIOGENES. 

Why, thus; one, ydu know, is in heaven, 
you, the image, are here below, and your body 
reduced to afhes on mount Oeta; there are 
three of you: now find out a third father for 
your body. 

HERCULES. 

Thou art an impudent fephift; who are you ? 

DIOGENES. 

1 am the image of Diogenes, the Sinopian. 
I do not convcrfe, indeed, with the immortal 
gods, but with the fir ft quality amongft the 

dead. 
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dead, and laugh at Homer and all fuch idle 
ftory-tellers, 

DIALOGUE XXX. 

MEN IP PUS, and TIRESIAS. 

M E N I P P U S. 

TIRESIAS, whether you are blind or not 
we cannot eafily diftinguilh ; for here all our 
eyes are hollow, and only their fockets lefr, 
we cannot tell which is * Phineus, and which 
isLynceus; but the poets have informed us 
that you were a prophet, and that you have 
been both man and woman : by the gods, there¬ 
fore, I befeech you, tell me, in which fex did 
you lead the happieft life ? 

TIRESIAS. 

The woman’s life, Menippus, was much the 
moll agreeable, and the moll eafy; the wo¬ 
men always rule the men : befides, that they 
need not go to war, nor watch in the bulwarks, 
nor harangue in council, nor difpute in the 
forum. 

MENIPPUS. 

Did you never hear the Medea of Euripides, 

* Phineus .] Was a famous blind prophet, and Lynceus, 
•Ji/JfpurrTo;, the moft (harp lighted of mortals. Pindar tells 
us, he faw Caltor at a prodigious diftance, though hid in 
the trunk of a tree. 


where 
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where fhe laments the miferies of her fex, and 
the intolerable pains of child-birth ? But, pray 
tell me (for Medea’s iambics put me in mind 
of it),' did you ever lye-in when you were a 
woman ? 

T I R E S I A S. 

Why do you afk that queftion ? 

M E N I P P U S. 

Nay, no harm; it is eafily anfwered : what 
fay you ? 

T I R E S I A S. 

No: never. 

MENIPPUS. 

And, pray, were you changed at once from 
a woman into a man ? 

T I R E S I A S. 

I wonder what you mean by aftdng me; you 
feem as if you doubted whether the fadt was 
really fo or not. 

MENIPPUS. 

Surely one may be allowed to doubt of fuch 
things a little; or, do you think we lhould, like 
ideots, take them for granted ? 

T I R E S I A S. 

You do not believe other things, then, of the 
fame kind, which you mud have heard, that 
women have been turned into birds, beafts, 
and trees; -as Philomela, and Daphne, and the 
daughter of Lycaon ? 


M E- 
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MENIPPUS. 

When I light on them, I fhall hear what 
they fay themfelves; but pray, my friend, 
did you prophecy when you were a woman, 
and afterwards too ? or did you commence man 
and prophet at the fame time ? 

T I R E S I A S. 

I fee you know nothing of my hiflory; how 
I made up a quarrel among!! the gods ; how 
Juno deprived me of my fight, and Jupiter made 
me amends, by bellowing on me the art of 
prophecy. 

MENIPPUS. 

And can you, 7 irefiar, continue to propagate 
thefe fallhoods ? But it is the falhion with you 
prophets, who never fay any thing that is true. 


ME- 
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OR THE 

ORACLE of the DEAD. 

A DIALOGUE. 

This Dialogue was undoubtedly defignedby Lucian 
as a Burlefqtie on the eleventh Book of Homer’s 
Odyffey, defcribing the Defcenl of Ulysses to 
the Infernal Regions, and to which it is obferv- 
able, the ancient Critics, have prefixed the fame 
‘Title, viz. Ntxiwpam*, or the Book of Necro¬ 
mancy. Therefeems to be, likewife, throughout, 
a vifible Allufion to the Oracle of Trophonius, 
and the ridiculous Ceremonies to be obferved by 
all thofe who confuted it, as accurately and mi¬ 
nutely defcribed by Pausanias. 

MENIPPUS, PHILONIDES. 

M E N I P P U S. 

: ‘ * T T AIL, ye lov’d doors, ye well known manfions, hail! 
JL A Once more to light returned, with blithfome heart, 
You I re-vifit——” 

PHILONIDES. 

Surely this xnuft be the Cynic, Menippus: 

* Hail, ye loved, fcV. J Sec the Hercules Furens of Euri¬ 
pides, 


• <■» 
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if I know what Menippus’s are, it is certainly 
he; bat why this (’range tbfguife; what bufi- 
nefs has he with a lien’s ikin, a cap, and a 
lyre ? I will make up to him. Menippus, 
your fervant, whence come you ? for, I think, 
we have not keen you in the city this many a 
day. 

MENIPPUS. 

“ Far from the gods,, where gloomy Oreus reigns. 

In the dark legions of the dead, I come. 

P II I L O N I D E S. 

And fo you fide from us, without our know¬ 
ing any thing of the matter, and now are come 
to life again : O Hercules ! 

MENIPPUS. 

“ No : death received me there a living man.” 

PHILO N IDES. 

What might be the cade of this ftrange, in¬ 
credible expedition of your’s ? 

MENIPPUS. 

“ My youth incited, and my courage drove.” 

PHILONIDES. 

Prithee, leave off tragedizing, defeend from 
your lofty iambics, and tell me plainly, what 
you mean by that garb, and what bufinefs you 
had in the regions below : for furely the jour¬ 
ney thither has nothing in it very pleafant or 
agreeable. 


M 
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M E N I P P U S. 

* “ From earth I fly, 

To feek Tirefias in the nether fky. 

PHILONIDES. 

You are certainly crazy, or you would not 
rant and rhapfodize fo with your old friends. 

MENIPPUS. 

Do nor be furprifed at it: I am juft come 
from Homer and Euripides; and fo full of their 
poetry, that verfes come into my mouth, whe¬ 
ther I will or no. But, tell me, how go things 
upon earth ? What arc they all about in the 
city ? 

PHILONIDES. 

Nothing new : they pilfer, fwear, cheat, play 
the ufurer, and weigh their farthings, e’en juft 
as they ufed to do. 

MENIPPUS. 

A parcel of mifcrable fcoundrels: they little 
know what is going forward againft them be¬ 
low, and how fevere a decree is foon to be iflued 
out againft rich rogues ; which, by Cerberus, 
they will find it a hard matter, with all their 
art, to evade. 

PHILONIDES. 

Say you fo ? And is there any thing new de¬ 
termined below, concerning us here above ? 

* From earth, Pope’s_Homer’s Odyfiey, book xi. 

1 . 200 . 

M E- 
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MENIPPUS. 

Aye, by Jupiter, is there, and a great deal 
-too; but I muft not tell it to every body, or 
difclofe what is not to be revealed, left I flhould 
have an information filed againft myfelf for 
petty treafon againft Rhadamanthus. 

PHILONIDES. 

For heaven’s fake, Menippus, be lefs referv- 
ed to an old friend, who, you know, can keep 
a fecret, and, befides, is one of the initiated. 

MENIPPUS. 

It is a difficult talk which you enjoin me, 
and not altogether fafe : to oblige you, how¬ 
ever, I will venture. The decree is, that thofe 
rich rogues, who keep their gold fliut up, like 
Danae in- 

PHILONIDES. 

Before you proceed with the decree, I muft 
beg you, my good friend, to let me know, 
wh.it, above all, 1 defire firft to be acquainted 
with, the caufe of your journey down, and who 
conduced you thither; and, moreover, what 
you faw and heard there; as I am fatisfied a man 
of your tafte could have omitted nothing that 
was worthy of his obfervation. 

MENIPPUS. 

This too I will do for you : when a friend is 
fo obligingly prefling, there is no denying him. 
Yol. I. Z Firft, 
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Firft, then, I muft acquaint you with my fert- 
timents; and what it wa9 that determined me 
to vifit the infernal regions. When a boy, I 
was always reading Homer and Hefiod, who 
recounted the battles and faftions, not only of 
their heroes and demi-gods, but of the gods 
themfelves, their rapes, adulteries, quarrels, 
banifhing their parents, marrying brothers and 
filters, and fo forth; all which, no doubt, I 
inferred, muft be right and honed:, and which, 
to fay the truth, I had no fmall defire to prac- 
tife: but when I came to man’s eftate, I at¬ 
tended to the law's, which taught me a fyftem 
of morality very different from that of the 
poets; that I muft not fteal, ftir up factions and 
feditions, nor commit adultery. I remained in 
doubt and uncertainty, and knew not how to 
aft: the gods, I thought, would never have 
been quarrelfome, faftious, or adulterers, if they 
had not thought it right fo to be ; nor, on the 
other hand, would the legiflators have taught 
things direftly oppofite to thefe, if they had 
not thought them more conducive to the wel¬ 
fare and happinefs of mankind. In this doubt¬ 
ful ftate I remained, till it occurred to me, that 
I might apply to certain perfons, called philo- 
fophers, yield myfelf up to their direftion, and 
requeft them to point out to me that, fiafe and 

Ample 
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Ample path of life, which I ought to follow; 
thus refolved, I went in fearch of them, little 
thinking that I fhould fall, as they fay, out of 
the * ftnokc into the fire : for amongft thefe, I 
found, in the end, only more ignorance and 
infufficiency, and was almoft induced to think 
the life of an ideot preferable to their’s. One 
maintained that we fhould follow pleafure, in 
which alone true happinefs confifted; another 
enjoined perpetual toil and labour, told us, we 
fhould keep the body lean, fquallid, and ema¬ 
ciated ; that we fhould be'morofe and fevere; 
and then would he chaunt forth the old verfes 
of Hefiod, about virtue, and fweating up to 
the -j~ top of a high mountain. One exhorted 
us to contemn riches, as a thing of no value, 
or eftimation; whilft another acknowleged 
that Plutus himfelf had fomething good in him: 
not to mention their ftrange notions about the 

* Out of the fmoie.] An old Greek proverb. It is adopted 
by Erafmus; fumum fu glens (fays he) in ignem incidi. 
We have an Englilh adage, which borders nearly upon it. 
“ Out of the frying-pan into the fire.” 

f Top of it high mountain .] Alluding to thofe lines of 
'Hefiod, 

The paths of virtue rauft be reach’d by toil. 
Arduous, and long, and on a rugged (oil, 

Thorny the path j but, when the top you gain. 

Fair is the future, and the profpect plain. 

See Hefiod’s Weeks and Days, book 1* 

Z z world, 
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world, their original ideas, incorporeal beings, 
atoms, a vacuum, and a heap of fuch unintel¬ 
ligible jargon, which they were perpetually 
repeating ; but of all things, the s moft truly ri¬ 
diculous, was, that whilfi. they all held tenets 
and opinions direCtly oppolite and contradictory 
to each other, every one fupported his argument 
with fuch Itrong and powerful reafons, there was 
no refuting either one, who faid it was hot, 
or the other, who affirmed it to be cold; though 
you were convinced it was impolfible for the 
fame thing to be both hot and cold at the fame 
time. For my part, 1 was like a man half 
afleep, affenting and d 1 tienting, by a nod, to 
both parties. 1 could nor, moreover, help ob- 
ferving, that, which was fiill more abfurd, in 
many of them, their practice was direCtly con¬ 
trary to their principles: thofe, I remarked, 
who inculcated the greateft contempt of riches, 
were themfelves f6 flrongly attached to, that 
they were not, by any means, to be torn from 
them: they quarrelled about ufury, they taught 
for hire, they went through every thing, in 
fhort, for the fake of money. Thofe, in like 
manner, who were for extirpating the love of 
fame, attempted every thing from that very 
motive: whilfi all united to rail at pleafurc in 
public,“and, in private, thought of nothing elfe. 

Thus, 
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Thus, again, and again difappointed, I grew 
very uneafy, but comforted myfelf with the re¬ 
flection, that though I remained Hill ignorant, 
and wanderi% about in the fearch of truth, I 
was a fool, however, in good company, and 
had many of thofe, who were moft celebrated 
for their wit and wifdom, to keep me in coun¬ 
tenance. One night, at length, as 1 laid fleep- 
lefs, and thinking on this matter, it came into 
my head that I would go to Babylon, and alk 
the affiftance of fome magi, the difciples and 
fucceffors of Zoroafter: thefe, I had heard, 
could, by certain ceremonies and incantations, 
open the doors of hell, fet a man down there, 
and bring him fafe back again, whenever they 
pleafed : the bell way, therefore, I thought, 
was, leave being firft obtained from fome of 
them, to go immediately to old Tirefias, the 
Boeotian, and learn of that wife prophet, what 
was really the belt rule of life, which a prudent 
man fhould go by ; and, accordingly, leaping 
up as faft as 1 could, I made the belt of my way 
to Babylon, where I met with a certain Chal- 
daean, a wife man, a diviner by profeffion, with 
white hair, and a moft venerable beard, whofe 
name was Mithrobarzanes : whom, after much 
fupplication and intreaty, I at laft prevailed on 
to conduct me, on his own terms, to the infer- 
Z 3 nal 
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nal regions: he then took me, at the time of 
the new moon, and walhed me nine and twenty 
days in the Euphrates, with my face towards 
the rifing fun, repeating at thefefame time a 
long fpeech, which I could not well hear, as 
he fpoke it like one of our public criers, who 
give you fomething rapid and indiftindt, which 
you can never underftand; he feemed, how¬ 
ever, to invoke feme daemons; and, after the 
incantation, fpitting three times in my face, re¬ 
turned ; taking no notice of, nor even feeing 
thofe that met us. Our food was acorns, our 
drink milk and honey, or the water of Cho- 
afpes: we flept upon the grafs, in the open 
air: after being thus dieted, I was led, in the 
middle of the night, to the Tigiis, where he 
walhed, and then purified me with torches and 
fea-leeks, and fo forth, not forgering to 
mumble over his incantation : then, to complete 
the charm, and fave me harmlefs fiom the 
fpeftres, he walked round me, and thus pre¬ 
pared, making me walk backwards all the way, 
led me home : the reft of the night was fpent in 
preparing for our voyage: he was cloathed 
himfelf in a kind of magic garment, much 
refembling the Median drefs, and equipped me, 
as you fee, with this cap, a lion’s Ikin, and a 
lyre i telling me, if any body alked my name, 

1 ihould 
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I fliould not fay it was Menippus, but * Her¬ 
cules, Orpheus, orUlyffes. 

PHILONIDES. 

« 

And why,fo, pray? fori cannot conceive 
any reafon for changing, either your habit, or 
your name. 

MENIPPUS. 

The reafon is plain enough, As they had 
gone down to hell in their lifetimes, long be¬ 
fore us, he imagined, to be fure, if we appear¬ 
ed like them, we might eafily deceive JEacus’s 
guards, and get there without any interruption, 
as this heroic drefs would be fo much more fa¬ 
miliar to them. 

At length day appeared; w r e went down to 
the river, and prepared to embark; the boat 
was ready, the facrifices, milk and honey, and 
every thing elfe that was neceflary for the cere¬ 
mony: thus pitpared, we ourfelves went on 
board, not without melancholy faces, and lhed- 
ding many tears. After being a little time on 
the river, we came to the lake, into which Eu¬ 
phrates, emptying himfelf, difappears; and 
paffing that, arrived at a certain defert, woody, 

* Hercules, i$c.] Becaufe thefe three heroes had all been 
Indulged with the privilege of vifiting the infernal regions; 
Menippus, confetjuently, might pafs and repafs there un- 
molelied. 

Z* 


and 
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and dark region, where, as foon as we entered, 
(for Mithrobarzanes went firft), we dug a ditch, 
killed our flieep, and fprinkled the blood round 
it; the magician, in the meantime, holding a 
lighted torch, and roaring as loud as he could, 
called upon the Damons, and Furies, and 
nocturnal Hecate, and lofty Proferpine, with 
a mixture of ftrange and barbarous names, of 
I know not how many fyllables long. 

Immediately the whole place {hook; the 
earth was rent by the power of magic; the 
barking of Cerberus was heard from afar, and 
every thing round us, beyond meafure, dreary 
and terrible! 

* And Pluto trembled in his dark abode. 

For now the fiery lake, Periphlegethon, and 
the palace of Pluto appeared : down, however, 
•we plunged, through the gulph, where we 
found Rhadamamhus, half ftead with fear: 
Cerberus barked, and raged mod furioufly; 
but I immediately {truck my lyre, and quickly 
lulled him to fleep with the found. When we 
came to the lake, we were very near being 
overfet, the boat being heavy laden, and full 
of dreadful lamentations : for all on boaid were 
wounded, one in the head, another in the thigh, 

*J?htto, tife,] See Homer’s Iliad, r. 1. 61 . 


and 
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and a third in fome other part, as if, which I 
fuppofe was the cafe, they had juft come from 
a battle. My friend, Charon, feeing my lion’s 
fkin, took me for Hercules, carried me over 
very willingly; and, when we came out, fhewed 
us the right way on. Mithrobavzanes, how¬ 
ever, as we were' in the dark, kept the lead ; 
I ftuck clofe behind him, till we came to the 
great mead of daffodils, where a croud of buz¬ 
zing ghofts hovered round us: proceeding a 
little further, we arrived at the tribunal of Mi-' 
nos, where we faw him feated on a high throne, 
with the avenging fpirits, furies, and punifh- 
ments of every kind, as his alTcffors. On the 
other fide were the malefactors, bound toge¬ 
ther with a long chain, and dragged towards 
him : thefe were all adulterers, pimps, bawds, 
publicans, parafites, informers, and the reft of 
thofe who corrupt and confound every thing in 
human life. In another part, by themfelves, 
were brought up the rich men, and ufurors, 
pale, pot-bellied, and gouty, each weighed 
down with his yoke and crow of two talents 
about his neck. We flood by, faw every thing 
that paired, and heard their fcvcral defences: 
a new and moft extraordinary fpecies of ora¬ 
tors appealed to plead againft them. 


PHI- 
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PHILONIDES. 

For heaven’s fake, who were they ? I fup- 
pofe you can inform me. 

MENIPPUS. 

You have feen the * lhadows of bodies made 
by the fun ? 

PHILONIDES. 

Certainly. 

MENIPPUS. 

Thefe, after death, are our accufers, bear 
.witnefs againft us, and lay open every adtion of 
our lives: they may, indeed, for the moft part, 
be relied on, as they are never abfent from 
our bodies, and perpetually about us. Minos, 
therefore, after the ftridteft examination, dif- 
mifled them to the regions of the wicked, every 
one according to his deferts; treating thofe 
above all with moft feverity, who, puffed up 
by avarice and ambition, had expected little 
lefsthan adoration amongft men. To ftiew his 
abhorrence of their fhort-lived pride and often- 
tation, which made them forget that they were 
mortals, and perilhable themfelves, as well as 
every thing that belonged to them ; no fooner 
were they difrobed of their finery, for fo I call 
riches, rank, and power, than, (landing naked, 
with dejected countenances, they began to look 

* Shadows of bodies,'] See the Gorgias of Plato. 
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tiack on all the happinefs of this life but as a 
dream. For my own part, I rejoiced to fee 
them in this condition; and, when 1 met wi h 
any of my acquaintance, came filently up to, 
and whifpering, put him in mind, how “ ho 
ufed to ftrut about in his life-time, when croud* 
of attendants flood at his door, to watch his 
coming out in the morning, after, perhaps, 
being denied admittance, and thruft out by his 
fervants, whilfl he, fearer obferving them, 
drefled in purple, or gold, 01 fume robe of va¬ 
rious colours, at lift, would condefcend to 
make them happy, by ftrerehing forth Lis hand 
or bread for them to kifs.’’ This difeourfe of 
mine galled them mod feverely. 

Whild I was there, one remarkable caufe was 
determined by Minos, on the favourable fide. 
Dionyfius, of Sicily, who had been accufed 
by Dion of many heinous crimes, and con¬ 
demned by the Stoic porch, was jud on the 
point of being chained to the Chimasra; when 
Ariflippus, the Cyrenian, who is highly rever¬ 
ed, and has the mod powerful influence in 
the internal regions, procured a reverfion cf 
the fentence, by alleging that he had been li¬ 
beral to learned men, whom he frequently re¬ 
lieved by his bounty. 

We now left the feat of judgment, and pro¬ 
ceeded 
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ceeded to the place of punifhment: where a 
thoufand dreadful objefts prefented themfelves 
to us. On every fide, together were heard the 
found of whips, and the groans of thofe who 
were fcorching in the fire ; together were feen 
the wheels, the collars, the preffes, and other 
inftruments of torture. Chimasra tearing fome, 
Cerberus devouring others, all fuffering their 
deferved punifhment, kings and flaves, fatraps 
and beggars, rich and poor, one with another. 
Not one of them but repented of their crimes. 
Some of thofe, we obferved, who were but lately 
dead, hid themfelves, and retired from us, 
and, if by chance we difeovered them, looked 
fneaking and fervile; thofe, particularly, you 
may fuppofe, who in their life-times w'ere moft 
prpud and haughty. The poor had half their 
punifhment remitted, and, after intervals of refi, 
were again chaftifed for their mifdemeanors. 

There did I fee the famous Ixion, and Sify- 
phus, and Phrygian Tantalus, in all his mifery, 
and the earth-born Tityus: O Hercules, what 
an immenfe creature! ftretching himfelf over 
a whole field. Leaving thefe, we came to the 
Acherufian Mead, where we found the demi¬ 
gods and heroines, with another croud of ghofts, 
divided into natidns and tribes, fome old, wither¬ 
ed. 
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ed, and, as Homer calls them, * feeble ghofts. 
Others looked youthful, and ftrong; particu¬ 
larly your ^Egyptian carcafes, I fuppofe, from 
the nature of their -j~ pickle. Jt was no eafy 
matter to know one from another : for, when 
their bones are laid bare, they are all alike; nor 
were we able, till we had for a long time re¬ 
viewed, to diftinguilh them, as they laid one 
upon another, without any of thofe marks, 
or that finery, which we knew them by whilft 
upon earth ; fo that, when a heap of fkelctons 
were got together, all refembled one another, 
with their ghafily terrifying looks, and lhewing 
their naked teeth : I could not know Therfites 
from the beautiful Nereus, the beggar Irus 
from the king of the Phaeacians, or Pyrrhias 
the cook from Agamemnon ; for not the leaft 
ancient mark remained ; their bones were all 
alike, without fo much as a title to diftinguilh 
them. 

Reflecting on thefe things, I could not help 

* Feeblegbojh.] N««tw» opinnw x Pope calls them 

wan (hades, and feeble ghofts. See the Odyffey, book x. 
Concerning the true fenfe of the epithet apmm, the eri. 
tics are much divided. 

f Pickle .] Lucian calls it rapuma, conditura; what the 
preparation was, which the .(Egyptians made ufe of to pre- 
ferve their dead bodies, was a fecret to the ancients, and, 
I believe, remains fy to this day. 


com- 
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comparing human life to a long * public fhew, 
where Fortune, afting the Choiagus>, difpofes 
all things, and puts on ' iy lever: 1 habits of thofe 
who waik m it: to one fhe gives the tiara, ap¬ 
points him- fatiaps, and crowns him with a 
diadem; another fhe clothes in the garb of a 
flave ; one fhe adorns, and renders beautiful; 
another fhe makes deformed and ridiculous; 
for the fpeftacle mud have variety : often, even 
in the middle of the ceremony, will fhe change 
the dreffes of fome, and not permit them to go 
through the fhew as they fet out. Crcefus fhe 
forced to take the habit of a flave ; to Maean- 
drius, who had long walked in the proceflion 
as a fervant, fhe transferred the monarchy of 
Polycrates, and fuffered him for a while to 
ftrut in the royal robe. When, at length, the 
lhew is over, every one gives back his garment, 
and, laying it afide, together with his body, be¬ 
comes juft as he was before, and in nothing dif¬ 
fering from his neighbour. Some, when For¬ 
tune came to ftrip them of their robe, were 
foolifu enough to murmur and be angry, re- 
fufing to give back* what was but lent them for 
a time, as if they had been deprived of fome- 

* Public Jbcw.] This companion of Lucian’s is to the laft 
degtee juft, elegant, and beautiful, and cannot be fuffi- 
cieatly admired. 
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thing which they confidered as their own. So 
have you often feen the * aftors of the tragi© 
fcene, who appear fometimes as Creons, then 
as Priams, then as Agamemnons, as the drama 
requires of them ; and the fame man, it often 
happens, who but a little before has majcfti- 
cally reprefented Cccrops, or Ereftheus, fhall 
come forth as a poor flave, if the poet fo com¬ 
mands him. The play at length finilhed, 
every one of them puts off his gilded robes, 
lays afide his mafk, and defcending from his 
bufkins, walks about, like a poor and low fel* 
low as he is, no longer called Creon the fon of 
Menaeceus, or Agamemnon the fon of Atreus } 
but mere Polus the Servian, fon of Charicles, 
or Satyrus of Marathon, the fon of Theogi- 
ton. In fuch a light, after thefe fpedtacles, 
appeared to me the a&ions of mankind. 

PHILONIDES. 

But, pray tell me, Menippus, thofe who, 
here upon earth, have fuch fplendid and mag¬ 
nificent fepulchres eredted for them, who have 
their monuments, ftatues, and infcriptions, do 

* The attars.] This naturally reminds us of Shakelpeare’s 
camparifon: 

Life—is a poor player, 

Who ftruts and fiew his hour upon the flag?, 
ad then is heard no more, &c. 


they 
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they meet with more honours and refpedfc 
amongft the dead than the vulgar ? 

MENIPPUS. 

Not they, indeed. I am fure you would ne¬ 
ver have done laughing, had you feen Maufo- 
lus himfelf, the Carian, fo famous for his tomb, 
contemptuoufly thrown into a little dark hole, 
amongft the common rabble : all that he feems 
to enjoy of the monument is, that he appears 
miferably oppreffed by the weight of it; for 
when . 3 £acus, you muft.know, my friend, has 
allotted to every one his proper place (and he 
never gives them more than a foot a-piece), 
there they muft lie content, and contraft them- 
felvcs according to their dinted meafure. You 
Would have fmiled to fee fome of our kings 
and fatraps tgrncd beggars there, or felling fait 
fiih for their bread, or teaching fchool, feoffed 
at, and buffeted like the tneaneft flaves. I could 
fcatce contain myfelf, when I faw Philip of Ma- 
cedon there, as they pointed him Qut ro me, 
in a comer, * healing the wounds of old fhoes: 
many others, iikewife, did l fee begging in the 

* Healing the zveunds.') A*8/4 sk, ruo-afya, fays Lucian: 
the expreffion is moll happily ludicrous. My author has 
given us liere a better Pagan hell than any of the ancient 
poets, and dealt forth his rewards and punilhnaents with 
more equity, as well as with much more wit and hu¬ 
mour. 

high- 
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highway ; your Xerxes’s, Polycrates’s, and fo 
forth. 

philo’nides. 

What you have told me, about our princes 
and great men, is truly ridiculous, and al- 
molt incredible : bur how was Socrates em¬ 
ployed, and Diogenes, and the reft of our phi- 
lofophers ? 

M E N I P P U S. 

Socrates was walking about, and difputing 
with every body, accompanied by Palamedes, 
Ncftor, Ulyfles, and all the old praters ; his 
legs feemed to be fwclled with the poifonous 
draught which he had taken. As for my worthy 
friend Diogenes, he kept conftantly With Sarda- 
napalus the Affyrian, Midas the Phrygian, and 
the reft of our magnifico’s ; and when he hears 
them groaning, and lamenting their loft gran¬ 
deur, laughs at, and diverts himfelf with them ; 
fometimes lying along upon the ground, and, 
with a nioft fharp and piercing voice, drown¬ 
ing their cries; whilft the poor creatures, thus 
tormented, confult together how, by change 
of fituation, they may, if poflible, efcape from 
him. 

P II I L O N I D E S. 

Well ; no more of this. What was that 
Vox.. I. A a decree 
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decree you were fpeaking of juft now againft th* 
rich ? 

M E N I P P U S. 

Well remembered: I intended to have re¬ 
peated it to you, but, I do not know how, 
have wandered quite away from it: as I ftaid 
then, you muft know, fome time amongft 
them, I heard the * Prytanes give out that there 
was to be an affembly on fome public affairs; 
and feeing, foon after, a number of people, I 
mingled with them, and foon became myfelf 
one of the council. Many things were agitated, 
and at laft came on the affair of the rich : a 
number of accufations '« s brought againft 
them, fuch as pride, violence, oppreffion, 
and injuftice; when, at length, one of the 
demagogues rofe up, and read the following 
decree. 


The DECREE. 

“ Whereas the rich are, in their life-time, 

* 7 he Prytanes.'] The Prytanes, were officers appointed by 
the fenate, to affemble the members, and to engrave on 
tablets any thing propofed to be taken into conhdetation, 
that all the fenarors might pievioufly be acquainted with 
it; it was their duty likewise to draw up in writing any 
bufinefs which, rther public difeufiton, was to bepafled in* 
t« a decree,. 


guilty 
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guilty of many and very enormous abufes, plun¬ 
dering, oppreffing, and by every other means 
ihewing their contempt of the poor; the fenate 
and people do hereby enadt, that when they 
die, the bodies of the faid rich men ffiall be 
punilhed as the bodies of other mifereants are, 
and their fouls fent back again into life, me- 
tamorphofed into affes, in that ftate tq continue 
from afs to afs, five and twenty myriads of years, 
bearing burthens, and driven by the poor, 
after which they may be at liberty to die. 
Baldpate, the foil of Skeleton, inhabitant of 
Ghoftland, and of the tribe of the Bloodlefs, 
propofed this Decree.” 

The Decree being read, the magiftrates gave 
their votes, the populace held up their hands, 
Proferpine howled her confent, and Cerberus 
barked; for thus, whatever is propofed here, 
mud be confirmed, and made valid. 

I have told you every thing that pafled in 
the afiembly; and now, addreffing myfelf to 
Tirefias, whom I went down in fearch of, I 
acquainted him with all my doubts and diffi¬ 
culties, and begged him to inform me which 
he thought the belt rule of life : he frniled, and 
replied (for it is a little blind animal, with a 
A a 2 feeble 
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feeble voice), u child, I know the caufe of 
all your perplexity is, that your wife men are 
never agreed among themlelves about this mat¬ 
ter: but 1 mud not inftrudt }ou, it is for¬ 
bidden by Rhadamanthus.” Say not fo, my 
little father, cried I, but tell me, do not leave 
me as blind as yourfclf with regard to this life. 
He then took me afide, a good way off from 
the croud, and gently whifpered in my ear : 
<£ The life of plain unlearned men is the be ft 
and wifeft : wherefore, lax ing afide the folly of 
fearching into fublimc truths, and fpcculating 
on ends and principles, no longer fwallowing 
the fophifms of the learned, but looking on 
them as idle irifks, fte L after this alone, to ma¬ 
nage as well as you can the prefent hour, anil 
what lies before you; pafs cafil\ through life, 
laugh at moft things, and be not iolicitous 
about any.” 

When he had faid this, he retreated to a 
beautiful meadow, rhl.k planted with afpho- 
delus; whereupon, for it was now late, come, 
faid I, Milhrobai/.atiw, what fliould we ftay 
any longer for? lit us return to the upper 
wot’d. Tike courage, replied he, my friend, 
."or T will Pv -v y< u a iliort end caly way up: 
and immuliarcl. he led me to a path, darker 

than 
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than that which we were in, and, pointing to 
a fmall glimmering light, at fome diftance 
from us, that fliot as it were through a cran¬ 
ny, that, fays he, is the temple of Tropho- 
nius, from which the Bccotians come down; 
get up there, and you will foon be in Greece. 
Rejoicing at the news, I embraced my good 
magician, and crept along, with fome difficulty, 
through the mouth of the cavern, and here I 
am, I know not how, in Ltbadia. 


A a 3 


C H A. 



CHARON; 


SPECTATORS. 


Charon is one of Lucian’s bejl Dialogues, 

abounding in true If r it and Humour, great Eafe 
and Elegance of Language, with mojl judnious 
Obfrvalions, and found Morality. 

ClIARON, M E R C IT R Y. 
MERCURY. 

C HARON, what makes you fo merry? 

how happens it that you leave your boat, 
and come thus into open day-lighr, you, who 
never ufed to trouble yourfclf about any thing 
in thefe upper regions ? 

CHARON. 

I wanted, you mud know, Mercury, to fee 
what was going forward in human life, how 
mortals employ themfelves in it, and what thofe 
precious things are which they fo much lament 
the lofs of, when they come down to us; for 
not one ferries over with me but weeps bitterly : 
wherefore, begging Pluto’s leave of abfcnce 

only 
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only for a day, like the Theflalian youth, you 
fee me arifen to light, and happy am 1 to have 
lit on you, as I know you will walk about with, 
and Ihew me every thing ; for there is nothing 
here but what you are well acquainted with. 

MERCURY. 

Indeed, ferryman, I am not at leifure: I 
have fome little earthly bufinefs to tranfadl for 
my matter Jupiter, which I mutt go about im¬ 
mediately ; he is pretty hafly, and if I delay it, 
I am afraid, may confign me entirely over to 
darknefs, and give me leave to wait on nobody 
but yourfdf; or, perhaps, take me by the heel, 
as he formcrlv ferved * Vulcan, and throw me 
headlong out of heaven : then may I turn cup¬ 
bearer, and hop about for the entertainment 
of the company. 

C H A R O N. 

And would you let me come up here for no- 

* Vukan ] This uncivil treatment of j>ooi Vulcan is ge¬ 
nerally uttiibuted to the fitly Juno, as mentioned by bim- 
felf, m h is fpeech to Juno, in the firf't book of Homer’s 
Iliad, 

Once, in your caufe, 1 felt liis matrhlefs might. 
Hurl’d headlong, downward, bom th’xthercal height; 
Toft all the day, in rapid circles lound, 

Not, till the fun defeended, touch’d the ground; 
Breathltfs 1 fell, in giddy motion loft. 

The Smthians rais’d me on the Lemnian coaft. 

* — See Pope, book i. I. 760. 

A a 4 thing;; 
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thing; a friend too, a brother failor, and col- 
legue, as you are ? In good truth, fon of Maia, 
you ought to remember that I never made you 
labour at the oar, or fet you to fleer the boat; 
you lay, ftretched out at your eafe, at the 
Hern, with thofe broad lhoulders of yours, or, 
perhaps, if you Jit on fome gofliping ghoft, 
kept prating with him all the way : whilfl I, a 
poor old fellow, was left to tug you over by 
myfelf, I befeech you, therefore, by “your ho¬ 
noured father, my dear little Mercury, do not 
defert me, but lead me through life, and let 
me fat', when 1 go back, that I have feen 
fomething: if you leave me, I fhall be like 
the blind; as they totter about and ftumble in 
the datk, fo lhall I in the light: grant me this 
favour, then, good Cylknius, and I will fur 
ever acknowlege it. 

MERCURY. 

This affair will certainly cofl me fome blows; 
my circumambulation will be rewarded with a 
few ftripes : however, I muft confcnt; what 
can one do, when a friend infifts upon it ? but 
as to feeing every thing, and completely too, 
my good ferryman, it is impoflible ; that would 
be a work of years : Jupiter, then, would have 
me cried as a runaway ; befides, that it would 
ppt a flop to all your bufinefs below : if you 

left 
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left off transporting the dead for fuch a length 
of time, it would be very prejudicial to Plu¬ 
to’s empire, and iEacus would be in a rage, 
when not a farthing came into his coffers; but 
I muff endeavour to drew you at lcaft the heads 
of things as well as I can. 

CHARON. 

I leave you to judge in what manner wc fhall 
proceed; for, as to mvielf, being a Granger 
in thefe*parts, I know nothing of the matter. 

M E R C U R Y. 

In the firfl place, then, Charon, we muff find 
out fome eminence, from which wc may view 
every thing. If you could have gone up to 
heaven, now, 1 fhould not be at a lofs; from 
our fpying-place there, we might have ove r - 
looked the whole world : but, as it is not law¬ 
ful for you, who are always in the {hades, to 
vifit the regions above, we muft feareh for 
fome high mountain. 

CHARON. 

You know. Mercury, w'hat 1 ufed to tell you 
when we were on board of fhip : if the wind 
blew hard, and the waves rofe high upon us, 
fome of you, who knew nothing of tire matter, 
would be for furling the fails, letting the fhect 
loofe, or running with the wind, whilft I, who 
judge, told you to be quiet. Now 

here. 
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here, my friend, Mercury, you are the pilot, 
therefore, do what you like: I fhall lit ftill, as 
paffengers ought, and obey you in every thing. 

MERCURY. 

You are right; I believe I know belt in this 
cafe, and fhall look out, therefore, for a pro¬ 
per obfervatory. Let me fee; Caucafus, or 
ParnafTus, which is higher, or Olympus, which 
is higher than either of them : and, now wc 
talk of Olympus, fomething comes into my 
head that may be of fervice to us ■, but in this 
I fhall want both your affiftance, and impli¬ 
cit obedience alfo. 

CHARON. 

Command, and to the beft of my power I 
will obey you. 

MERCURY. 

The poet Homer tells us, that * the two fom 

of 

* T~uo fom, &V.] Otus and Ephialtes. Homer tells us 
they were nine ells, that is eleven yards and a quartet in 
height, when they were only nine years of age. 

The wond’rous youths had fcarce nine winters told, 
When high in air, tremendous to behold. 

Nine ells aloft they rear’d their tow’ring head. 

And full nine cubits broad their (houlders fpread, 

Such were the youths ; had they to manhood grown, 
Almighty Jove had trembled on his throne. 

Pope’s Homer’s Odyffey, book xi. 1. jn. 
And well, indeed, he might, if they con'd move J elion 
and Ofla, thofe immenfe mountains, with fo mucu f. miry. 

L on- 
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of Alous, when they were little boys, tore up 
Offa by the roots, and wanted to put it upon 
Olympus, after which they were to have placed 
Pelion upon Offa, and fo to make a proper 
ladder and get up to heaven : the children, 
indeed, for they were wicked rogues, fuffered 
for it; but why fliould not we (for we have no 
defign to do the gods any harm by it) build up 
fomething of the fame kind, by piling moun¬ 
tain upon mountain, till we get to a proper 
height for our profpedt ? 

CHARON. 

And do you think, Mercury, that we t' 
by ourfelves, could lift up Pelion or Offa 
MERCURY. 

Why not ? Do you imagine we are not as 
able as thofe ttvo boys ? We, who are gods toor 1 
CHARON. 

Certainly: and yet the thing appears to me 
fo difficult, that it is almoft incredible. 


Longinus calls this ftrange fable, an inftance of the true 
fublime in his favourite poet. Lucian, with much more 
reafon, treats it as abfurd and ridiculous. Though Homer 
is by no means anfwerable for the improbability ot the 
ftory, which he only gives as he found it. It was undoubt¬ 
edly one of thofe fictions which the Grecians invented, to 
reprefent the building of the tower of Babel, as it is at 
large explained and illuftrated by the ingenious and 1cm ned 
Biyi it. See tj ft beginning of the third volume of his My- 

i 
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MERCURY. 

Very poffibly : but you are a novice, Charon, 
in thefe affairs, and what is worfe, no poet: 
the noble * Homer put his mountains together 
fo expeditioufly, that, by the help of two verfes 
only, he fcaled heaven. I am furprifed you 
think this l'o miraculous, when you know how 
Atlas alone bears up heaven, and carries us all 
upon his fhoulders. You may have beard, 
perhaps, too, of my brother Hercules, how he 
gqt under, in the room of Atlas, and eafed him 
of his burthen for a little time. * 
CHARON. 

All this I have heard, moll certainly : but 
you and the poets can beft tell whether it be 
true or no. 

MERCURY. 

All true, Charon, you may depend on it . 
how could fuch wife men ever tell lies ? Firft, 
therefore, as Homer the architect, and his 
verfes diredt us, let us root up Offa, then -. 

On Offa, Pelion nods, with all his wood. 

Do not you obferve how eafily and poeti¬ 
cally this is done ? Get up here, then, and fee 
if this will do, or whether we muff pile up 
fome more : excellent, indeed! we are got to 

• Homer.'] JSee the paffage above reiUred to, it], the 
eleventh book of the Odyfley. ' •, 

the • 
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the bottom of heaven already, for I can juft 
fee Ionia and Lydia from the eaft, Italy and 
Sicily from the weft, from the north only thofe 
parrs that arc near the Danube, and a very little 
of Crete to the fouth of us; therefore, look 
you, my friend, we muft remove Oeta, and put 
Parnaffus on top of all. 

CHARON. 

With all my heart; but let us take care how 
we weaken the building, by raifing it too high, 
left, if we chance to fall with it, and break 
our heads, we Ihould prove Hoiner a bitter bad 
architect. 

MERCURY. 

Courage, good Charon) and every thing will 
go well. Do you move Oeta, and roll Par- 
naflus upon it: now I will get up again : all is 
right; f can fee every thing: come, mount 
yourfelf. 

C II A R O N. 

Mercury, lend me a hand, for this is no lit¬ 
tle hill that 1 am to climb up, I allure you. 

M E R C U R Y. 

If you have a mind to fee any thing, get up; 
to be a lover of fights and run no hazard is in¬ 
compatible : but come, lay hold of my hand, 
and take care vou do not flip; very well: you 
aie up; aiyt .now, as Parnafius has two tops, 
down upon one, and I the other, 

and 
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and we may look about us: caft your eyes 
down upon the world below, and you will fee 
every thing. 

CHARON. 

I fee a great deal of land, and a kind of large 
lake round it, with mountains, and rivers, 
wider than Phlegethon or Cocytus; men too, 
that appear very fmali, and fome of their little 
hiding places. 

MERCURY. 

Thofe little hiding places, as you call them, 
are their cities. 

CHARON. 

Do you know, Mercury, we have been doing 
nothing all this while”? heaping Parnaffus, Oeta, 
Caftalia, and all your mountains one upon an* 
other to no purpofe ? 

MERCURY. 

How fo ? 

CHARON. 

Becaufe from this eminence I can fee nothing 
diftinCtly. Befidcs, I wanted to take a view, 
not of cities and mountains only, as we may in 
a map, but of mankind ; to know what they 
do, and what they fay : fomething like what 
happened ». me when I met you firft, and you 
afked me why I laughed fo : for 1 v i,ad heart? a 
thing that had delighted me prodigioufly. 

M E R- 
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MERCURY. 

What was that ? 

CHARON. 

A man was invited by one of his friends 
to fupper: I will come to morrow, fays he, 
for certain : in the mean time, a tile from the 
houfe falls upon his head and kills him. I 
laughed at the fool for not keeping his pro- 
mife. But that I may fee and hear the better 
now, I will even get down again. 

MERCURY. 

Be eafy where you are, and I will take care 
to (harpen your fight with a certain charm that 
I have from Homer: as foon as I have pro¬ 
nounced the verfes, obferve now, how clearly 
you will fee every thing without any obftruftion. 

CHARON. 

Repeat away. 

M E R C U R Y. 

* From mortal mills I purge- thy fight, 

Xhat men from gods thou may’ll difcern aright. 

CHARON. 

How is this ? 


* From mortal mijts, fstr.] See Homer’s Iliad, book v. 
1 . 127. Pope has tranflated it, 

From mortal'miils I purge thy eyes, 

^And fet to y/iew the moving deities. 
W’hhp^asjtuJrfCny other places), is not the fenfeofthe 
ordinal/ 


M E R* 
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MERCURY. 

Now do you fee ? 

CHARON. 

Perfectly: Lynceus was blind in comparifon 
to me; now inftrudt me, and anfwer when I 
alk you any thing : but fhall 1 queftion you 
out of Homer, to Ihew you I am not fuch a 
ftranger to him as you imagine ? 

MERCURY. 

How Ihould a failor, and a ferryman, like 
you, know any thing of Homer ? 

CHARON. 

You cannot help being fevere upon my pro- 
feffion ; but when I ferried him over, after his 
death, I heard feveral of his fongs, and re¬ 
member fome of them ftill. \Ve had a terrible 
ftorm, I know, at the time; for as he was 
repeating one of his rhapfodies, an unfortunate 
one for the poor failors, and telling us how 
Neptune gathered the clouds together, threw 
his trident, like a hook, into the ocean, and 
raifed up fo many tempefts ; the fea, as if dis¬ 
turbed by his rhapfodies, rofe in fuch a manner 
upon us, that, what with ftorm and darknefs, 
our veffel turned topfy-turvy. The poet grew 
lick, and vomited up a heap of vetfes on Scttha, 
Charybdis, and the Cyclops. 


M E R- 
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MERCURY, 

It was eafy enough, indeed, for you to pro* 
ferve a little, out of fo plentiful an evacuation. 

CHARON. 

But tell me now- 

* What chief is that, with giant drength endu’d, 
Whofe brawny Ihoulders, and whole fwetling chcft. 
And lofty datum, far exceeds the red ? 

MERCURY. 

Milo, the Crotonian, a famous wreftler: the 
Grecians are applauding him for carrying a bull 
over the courfe, a whole furlong. 

CHARON. 

How much better, Mercury, lhall I deferve 
their applaufe, when I put this fame Milo on 
board my little boat, as I fhall foon, when he 
comes down to us, laid low by the great con¬ 
queror, Death, and wondering who it was that 
tripped up his heels. Then will -the memory 
of thefe crowns and acclamations make him 
w r eep and lament: though now he plumes him- 
felf thus, becaufe he is held in admiration for 


• What chief, Etfc.] Thefe are the words of Priam to He¬ 
len, when he enquires of her concerning the Grecian heroes, 
in the third book of the Iliad, and are there applied to 
Ajax. See Pope’s tranflatioo, book iii. 1 , 29c. As foon 
as Charon has informed Mercury how he came by fo much 
learr.-W, he begins lhew it in his quotations. The lines 
fuit uf 1 hero as well as they did the other. 

Vot.T. B b 
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carrying a bull. What think you ? Does he 
ever expeft that he is to die ? 

MERCURY. 

What! in the height of his profperity, think 
of death ? 

•CHARON. 

Well, let him alone, he will make us a good 
laugh when he comes down amongft us, and, 
inftead of a bull, will not be able to carry fo 
much as a gnat. But tell me who is that other 
venerable figure ? No Grecian, I fee, by his 
drefs. 

MERCURY. 

That, Charon, is Cyrus, the fon of Camby- 
fes, who tranfported the empire of the Medes 
to the Perfians, conquered the Affyrians, took 
Babylon, and is now planning an excurfion into 
Lydia, to fubdue Croefus, and be matter of the 
univerfe. 

CHARON. 

And where is Croefus ? 

MERCURY. 

Call your eyes towards yonder fortrefs, with 
three walls round it ; that is Sardis: do not 
you fee Croefus there, fitting on his golden 
throne, and talking with Solon the Athenian ? 
Shall we liften and hear what they are about ? 

C H A R O ' N. 

By all means. 


W R'CE- 
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C R CE S U S. 

Now, my Athenian gueft, after feeing all 
my riches and treafures, what quantities of gold 
and precious furniture I am poffeffed of, tell 
me, whom do you think the happieft of men? 

CHARON. 

What do you think Splon will fay to him ? 

MERCURY. 

Be eafy about that: nothing unbecoming 
a great mind, I will anfwer for it. 

SOLON. 

Very few in this world, Croefus, are happy: 
but of all whom I know, Cleobis and Biton, 
the prieft’s fons, in my opinion, deferve to be 
ranked amongft the happieft of all mankind. 

CHARON. 

He means the men "of Argos, who lately 
died, after drawing their mother in her chariot 
to the temple. 

C R CE S U S. 

Well: grant them the firft place, who de* 
ferves the fecond ? 

SOLON. 

* Tellus, the Athenian, who lived well, and 
died in the fervice of his country. 

t ft CE- 

* Sf’tSfaj, {sc.] T&e coneerfatton of Solon and Croefus 
is dot 6 Kti'x.-tf Lucian's, but related by federal ancient 

Bb 2 authors. 
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c r a s u s. 

And am not I, thou wretch, do not I de- 
ferve to be called happy ? 

SOLON. 

Of that, Croefus, 1 cannot determine, till 
your * life is ended: death is the only criterion 
by which we can judge in thefe matters. 

C H A ft. O N. 

* Excellent Solon, for remembering me ! my 
boat, after all, is the beff place for fettling fuch 
affairs. But who art thofe that Crcefus is fend¬ 
ing Out, 2nd what have they got upon their 
fhouldets i 

M 1 R C i U R Y. 

&>lfce ingots of gold, which he is making 
a prefent of to the Pytbia of certain oracles. 
Which iri the end will be his deftrudtion : for 
be is a mighty lover of prophets. 

CHARON. 

And is that fhinrftg fluff, of a palifh red 

authors. See Plutarch's life of Solon, Herodotus, and 
Diogenes Laertius. Tully calls it, nota tabula, though it 
might, after all, hare been invented by one of them, and, 
as many Other good Hories are, retailed by all' the reft. 

* Lift,] A fentiment no left trite than true. Ovid, 
with his ufual elegance, has turne^ it thus, 

— Ultima temper >• 

Erpe&anda cfies howiims, dicique beatus 
Atteebitum memo,' fupremeqae 

colour. 
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colour, gold ? I have often heard of it, but 
never faw any before. 

MERCURY. 

That is the famous thing that men quarrel 
fo much about. 

CHARON. 

I fee nothing in it fo extraordinary, except 
that thofe who carry it feem to be heavy laden. 

MERCURY. 

This is the fource of wars, murthers, rob¬ 
beries, frauds, long voyages, merchandife, fla- 
very, falfhood, and perjury. 

CHARON. 

What! this! foat feems little better than 
brafs; for that, you know, I am acquainted 
with, by receiving a farthing from every paf- 
fenger. 

MERCURY. 

True: but there is plenty enough of braif, 
and therefore it is not ufteemed: but this is 
dug out from a vaft depth, <*nd in fmall quan¬ 
tities, by the induftriaus labourer: the earth 
produces it as it does other metals. 

f 8 U P ». 

Men, by your account, muft.be g^«tfjfools, 
to be fo fond of fuch pale heavy fluff as this. 

M <|E R C U R Y. 

But'SoVw you foe, .49es.' not foejnj ,tp cuvet 
B b 3 it i 
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it; he laughs at Crcefus, and derides the va¬ 
nity of the Barbarian: he is going to aik him 
fomething, let us liften. 

SOLON. 

Tell me, Crcefus, do you think the Pythian 
ftands in need of thefe ingots ? 

C R (E S U S. 

By Jove, does he : there is not fuch an offer¬ 
ing in his whole temple. 

SOLON. 

And you really think, that in the midft of 
all his treafures, thefe golden ingots will make 
the god happy? 

C R CE S U S. 

Why not ? 

SOLON. 

There muft be great poverty in heaven, if 
the gods want gold to be fent them out of 
Lydia. 

C R CE S U S. 

Where can they get fo much as from hence ? 

SOLON. 

Have you any iron here ? 

C R CB S U S. 

None at all. 

SOLON. 

Then you want the more viable metal. 

C R <E S U *S. 

How can Iron be better than golb ?-. 


S o- 
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SOLON. 

If you will argue fairly, and without pafiion, 

I will foon convince you. 

C R CE S U S. 

Proceed then. 

SOLON. 

Which is the greateft, the preferver, or the 
preferved ? 

C R <E S U S. 

The preferver, moft indifputably. 

SOLON. 

If, therefore, Cyrus fhould attack the Ly¬ 
dians, would you make golden fwords for your 
army, or do you think iron ones would not 
be more neceffary ? 

C R CE S U S. 

Iron, no doubt. 

SOLON. 

Yes, or your gold would be carried (Captive 
into Perfia. 

C R CE S U S. 

Good words, I befeech you, man. 

SOLON. 

Heaven forbid it fhould be fo; you fee, how¬ 
ever, that iron is confeffedly better than gold. 

C R 0£ S U S. 

And would y|>u have me pfefent iron ingots 
to fete deity, and call my gold back again ? 

B b 4 SO. 
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SOLON. 

He ftands no more in need of one than the 
other: but whether you give him gold or brafs, 
or any thing etfe, it will only fall to the lhare 
of the Phocians, the Boeotians, the Delphian® 
themfelves, or, perhaps, to fome royal plun- 
-derer; for the god himfelf cares very little for 
your gold-makers. 

C R CE S U S. 

You arc always railing at, and envying my 
riches. 

MERCURY. 

You fee, Charon, the Lydian cannot bear 
truth and freedom : it appears ftrange to him 
that a poor man fhould talk fo openly to him 
without fear or trembling : but the time will 
foon come when helhall remember Sole p, when 
he ihalt be raken prifoner by Cyrus, am', afeend 
the funeral pile: for, but the other day, I heard 
Clotho reading over the deftinies of men, where 
it was written that Croefus Ihould be led captive 
by Cyrus, and Cyrus himfelf flain by the Maf- 
fagete : feeft thou that Scythian woman, on the 
white horfe . 5 

CHARON. 

I do. 

M E R C U R\ Y. 

That is fotnyris, who iball kill Cyruf-with 
her own hand, and throw his head into a vef. 

fel 
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fel of blood. Rut do you fee yonder, that 
youth ? it is his fon Cambyfes : be fhall fucceed 
his father in the empire, and after many mis¬ 
fortunes in Lydia and ^Ethiopia, kill Apis, 
and die raving naad. 

CHARON. 

O i idiculous! who can bear to fee thefe men 
looking down fo contemptuoufly on their fel¬ 
low-creatures : or w ho would think that one 
would fo foon be a wretched captive, and the 
other have his head thrown into a veflel of 
blood ? 

CHARON. 

But who is that, Mercury, with the diadem 
and purple robe ? * the epok is prefenting him 
with agold ring that he found in a fife’s belly. 

* The cooi, Csfr.J Polycrate* baring, as Herodotus tells 
the ftory, been remarkably fuccefsful in every thing he 
undertook, was advifed by Atnafis, king of Egypt, by way 
of facrifice to Fortune, to part with fomething which be 
held mod valuable, he, accordingly, [took a ring from his 
linger, of immenfe value, and thiew it into the fea; when 
lo, to his great aftonifhment, but a few days after, the 
very fame ling came again to his hands, his cook finding 
it in the,belly of a fifh, which bed been presented to the ty¬ 
rant, and which he imtjiediately carped to him. The ftpty 
adds, that Aniafis, hearing of the event, foretold that Po¬ 
lycrates fliould die a violent death. Imagining, we -are to 
fippofe, that fi'ch extraordinaiy good fortune mull, feme 
tty or other, be Allowed by tin «qual calamity. 

fev’a 
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Ev’n in a f fea-girt ifle—-he feems to boaft 

Of royal pomp. 

MERCURY. 

Well applied, Charon : that is Polycrates, 
tyrant of Samos, who thinks himfelf completely 
happy; but he fhall fall in a moment from the 
fummit of felicity, be betrayed by his fervant 
Masandrius, given up to Orates the fatrap, and 
hanged on a gibbet: for this alfo did I learn 
from Clotho. 

CHARON. 

Excellent Clotho! go on, moil noble Clo¬ 
tho ; hang fome, behead others, that they may 
know themfelves to be but men : raife them 
to the utmoft height, that their fall may be 
the greater, and their punilhment the more 
fevere. I fhall laugh hereafter, when I fee them 
in my boat, ftripped of every thing, without 
their purple, their tiaras, or their golden 
thrones. 

MERCURY. 

That you moil certainly will. But do not 
you obferve a large multitude yonder, fome 
fighting, others failing, fome going to law, 
others to plough, fome getting money by ufury, 
others by begging ? 

+ Sea-girt ifle.] Charon quote* part of one verfe in Ho¬ 
mer, and part of another, making up one whole hexaiheter. 

C H A- 
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CHARON. 

I fee all life full of trouble and labour, crouds 
of people of every kind, and their cities like 
fo many hives, where every man is armed with 
a lting to wound his neighbour, and fome of 
them, like great hornets, are perpetually driv¬ 
ing about and haraffing their inferiors: but 
what are thofe that hover thus round them un- 
feen ? 

MERCURY. 

Thofe, Charon, are Hope, Fear, Pleafure, 
Foil)', Love of Money, Anger, Hatred, and 
the reft of the paffions, which are mingled to¬ 
gether, and fcattered amongft men, without 
their knowlege; and in the fame city you will 
find them all. Fear flies aloft, and then des¬ 
cending, ftrikes terror and amazement into 
their hearts. Hope, in like manner, hovers 
over their heads, and, whilft every man eager¬ 
ly catches at it, flies away, and leaves the 
fools gaping with open mouths behind : juft as 
you have feen Tantalus ferved in the infernal 
regions. But, if you look narrowly, you may 
obferve the Parcsfe above, turning fome fpindles 
with flender threads hanging down over the 
heads of ever|’ one of them, like fpider’s webs. 

CHARON. 

I Tee a little thread tied up on each. 


M E R. 
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MERCURY. 

You do fo; and the reafon is, becaufe the 
Fates have decreed that one ihould be killed 
by one, and another by another. He whofc 
thread is longeft fhall be heir to him that has 
the fhort one; and he fucceeded by another 
who has a ftill longer than himfelf; their being 
entangled together forebodes fomething of this 
kind. You fee what a flender thread they all 
hang by ; behold him who is fo exalted above 
the reft: in a very Ihort time he (hall find 
himfelf unequal to the weight he fuftains, the 
cord will break, and be fhall fall with a mighty 
noife : the other, who is raifed but a little 
way from the earth, fhall drop in filence, and 
even his neareft neighbour fhall fcarce hear his 
fall, 

CHARON. 

It is really pleafant enough. 

MERCURY. 

O, it is impoffible to fay how ridiculous 
ithefe mortals are : mark their care and folioi- 
tude, and obferve how fuddenly death lays hold 
don them ; fee what aheap of minifters he has. 
Agues, Fevers, Confumptions, Peripneumo- 
nies. Sword, Poifoo, Thievcsi Judges, and 
Tyrants; and yet na>t pne of thefe do they 
ever think off whilft they *re in profperity ;• but, 

when 
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when affliction comes upon them, then it is, O 
me ! and alack, and alas ! Whereas, if they 
had confidered in early youth that they were but 
mortals, doomed to wander for a little while on 
earth, and quickly to awaken from life, as 
from a Ihort dream, and leave every thing be¬ 
hind, furely they would live more prudently, 
and die with lefs reluctance : but now, fondly 
imagining they fhall for ever enjoy their pre- 
fent poffeffions, when the minifterof death calls 
upon them, and they are fnatched away on a 
fudden, they cannot bear to part with life, be- 
caufe they fo little expedted to be torn from it. 
Obferve that man, who is urging on the work¬ 
men to finifli his houfe with all diligence, 
what would he not rather do, if he knew that 
he mull die and leave it to his heir, before he 
had himfelf once fupped in it ? Look on him 
who rejoices that his wife has brought him a 
fon, and entertains his friends on the event, 
and calls the boy by his own name ; if he knew 
that the child fhould die in his feventh year, 
would he, think you, be fo happy at his 
birth ? But he is thinking of ofle of his neigh¬ 
bours, who is happy in a fon that has conquer¬ 
ed at the Olympic games ; and pays no regard 
to another, who is carrying out his to the laft 
fire: Mark what a croud of ufurers there is 

yonder, 
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yonder, * heaping up their gold; before they 
will be able to enjoy it, thty will be called 
away by thofe fame mefiengers whom I before 
mentioned to you. 

CHARON. 

I fee it all, and am refledting within my- 
felf, what there can be in life fo very defire- 
able, that the lofs of it fliould appear fo dread¬ 
ful to them. 

MERCURY. 

Take the happiefl; of their fovereigns, thofe 
who are placed, as we may fay, out of the reach 
of fortune, you will find more wretchednefs 
than felicity amongft them: furrounded as they 
are with tumults, fears, confpiracies, hatred, 
wrath, quarrels, flattery, and difquietude, to 
pafs over thofe forrows and diftempers, and 
that perturbation and anxiety of mind, which 
they have in common with the vulgar: it 
would take up, in Ihort, as much time to re¬ 
count their miferics as thofe of their inferiors. 

CHARON. 

I tell you .what. Mercury, I think the lives 
of men may very properly be compared to; 

* Heabins up. £gV.] Agreeable to the reflexion of the 
holy Pfalmift, 

“ Man walked) in a vain fhadow, and ‘difquieteth him* 
felf in vain: hq. heapeth up riches, and cannot tell who 
fitall gather them.” 


you 
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you muft have feen thofe bubbles that rife from 
the rapid torrent, and fvvell into a foam: fome 
of them, that are fmall, quickly break and 
difappear, others laft longer, and meeting with 
more in their pafiage, grow to a larger lize; 
but thefe alfo, in a little time, burft, and are 
diffolved into nothing; nor can it be otherwife: 
fuch are the lives of men; fome long, fome 
Ihort, fome fwelled up for a time by a mo¬ 
mentary blaft, others ceafing to be, almoft as 
foon as they exift: for all muft break and 
vanilh. 

MERCURY. 

Your comparifon, Charon, is as good as Ho¬ 
mer’s, who compares them to the * leaves of 
trees. 

CHARON. 

And yet, fuch as they are, how do men 


* Leaves, fee.] 

Like leaves on trees the race of man is found, 

Now green in youth, now withering on the ground j 
Another race the following fpring lupplies, 

They fall fucceflive, and fucceflive rife; 

So generations in their courle decay. 

So fiourifh thefe when thofe are paft’d away. 

See Pope’s Homer’s Iliad, book vi. 1 . 181. 
There is the fanje thought in the book of Ecclefiafticus, 
“ As of the green leaves of a thick tree, fome fall and 
forne grow : fo is the generation of flefh and blood ; one 
cemeth to an end, and another is born.” 


employ 
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employ them, how eagerly do they contend for 
honours, wealth, and empire; all which they 
muft leave behind them, and come down to us 
at laft with a fingle farthing ! As we are feated 
on an eminence, fuppofe I fhould call out to 
them as loud as I can, and exhort them to 
leave off their idle purfuits, and, in the rnidft 
of life, ever to have death before their eyes: 
“ Fools, as ye are, would I fay to them, why 
do you feek after thefe things with fo much an¬ 
xiety ? Ceafe from your labours, for you can¬ 
not live for ever: none of thofe things, which 
now appear fo definable to you, are eternal; 
nor, when you die, can you carry them along 
with you : naked you muft all depart hence; 
your houfes, fields, and riches muft go to 
others, and foon change their mafter.” By 
talking thus to them, could I make them hear, 
might not, think you, human life be improved, 
and men grow wifer ? 

MERCURY. 

Blefs you, friend; you know not what flaves 
they are to ignorance and error: you may bore 
their ears through before they will hear you : 
they flop them up with wax, as * Ulyffes did 

* Ufyjflcs.] The dudile wax with bpfy hand* I mould. 
Then ev’ry ear I barr*d again# the ftrain. 

And, from excels of frenzy, lock’d the brain. 

See Pope’s Homer’s Odyfley, book xii. I, *08. 

thofe 
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thofe of his followers, that they might not hear 
the fongs of the Syrens. You may ftrain your 
voice, therefore, till it cracks again : ignorance 
is to them, what Lethe is to you. Some few, 
indeed, there are amongft them, whofe ears are 
not Ihut againfl truth, who fee into things with 
penetration, and know what they arc. 

CHARON. 

Shall I call out to them ? 

MERCURY. 

That would be unncceffary, becaufe it would 
be only telling them what they know already : 
you fee how, withdrawing themfelves from the 
vulgar, they laugh at the follies of others, not 
delighted with any worldly enjoyments, but 
meditating their flight from life to the regions 
below : fhunned and hated by all thofe whofe 
errors they condemn. 

CHARON. 

Noble and generous fouls : but thefe. Mer¬ 
cury, are very few indeed. 

MERCURY. 

Thefe, however, muft fuffice : but let us 
get down. 

c ' CHARON. 

One thing more. Mercury, I would fain 
know, .and then our tour would be complete ; 
Voi. I. C c I muft. 
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I'muft take a view of<he repofitories for human 
bodies, which are dug in the earth. 

MERCURY. 

You mean, what they call monuments, 
tombs, and fepulchres: do you obferve, clofe 
to the cities, thofe heaps of earth, columns, 
and pyramids? thofe are all receptacles for 
dead bodies. 

CHARON. 

Why mnft they hang garlands upon them, 
and anoint them with fweet ointments? Some 
are making fires about the graves, digging 
fofles, pouring wine and -}~ honey into them, 
and confuming, if I fee light, magnificent 
entertainments in the flames. 

MERCURY. 

In truth, Charon, I cannot conceive what 
bufinefs the dead have with thc-fe tilings: but 
they believe that the departed fouls return from 
the Ihades, hover over the fuppers, and, attrac- 
ed by the fumes, as it were, partake of it, and 
drink the wine and honey out of the fofs. 


+ Wine and htwry.') The ancients made libations to tbc 
dead of blood, honey, wine, &c. to render the ghofts pro¬ 
pitious. Honey was accounted Bamri mpSoX-Ji, a fymbol, 
or emblem ot death : hence, as fume think, the gho£* ,.f 
the deceafed came to be tet med, piAwai, the infernal gods 
and their oblations See Potter. 

C H A. 
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C HARO N. 

What! dead men cat and drink, wbofe 
heads have no moifture in them! but it is ridi¬ 
culous to talk fo to you, who carry them down 
every day, and mull know whether, after they 
once get below the earth, they ever return to 
it again. I fhould be foolilhly employed, in¬ 
deed, if, with all the bufinefs that I have, I 
fhould be obliged, not only to carry them over, 
but to bring them back again to drink. Fools 
and madmen, as you are, not to know how 
wide the didance is between the living and the 
dear!, and what paffes with us below, where 
* All arc the fame, the man who hath a tomb, 

Or hath it not; in equal honour there 
Is the pool Irus, and the great Atiides, 

Theiiites, or the lair-hail’d Thetis' fon. 

All dry and uithtr'd ate the (culls that dwell 
In the fair lei tile meads of alphouel ? 

M E R C U R Y. 

O Hercules! what a quantity of Homer have 
you pumped up ! and now, you put me in mind 
of u, I will (hew you the tomb of Achilles; 
look, yonder it is, by the fea fide, near the cape 
of Siga?um ; over again!! it Ajax was buried, 
in Rhaerium. 

* 

y Ail ate the fame, E5t.] This is a parody of Homer, 
c minting oi p.iffnges and expreffions, fele&cd from diffe- 
tent patt. of his woiks, and humorouily applied by Lucian 
to hi.-, tabled. 


C C 2 
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CHARON. 

It is not very magnificent: but Ihew mo 
thofc famous cities, which we hear fo much 
about in our lower regions, Nineveh, the re-- 
fidence of Sardanapalus; Babylon, Mycenc, 
Cleone, and Troy itfelf: I remember carrying 
over fo many fiom thence, that, fortcnycais 
together, I could never get my boat alhorc, or 
have time to refit her. 

MERCURY. 

Nineveh is totally deftroyed, nor is the leait 
veftige remaining of her, to point out where 
file once flood. Yonder is Babylon, furround- 
ed by an extenfivc wall, and defended by many 
towers; in a few yeats, flic, like * Nineveh, 
will be no more, and you may fcarch for her in 
vain. As for Mycene, and Cleone, I am afliam- 
ed to fhew them to you, and, above all poor 
Troy : lor I know, when you return, )ou will 
throttle the poor bard for his magnificent enco¬ 
miums : thefe were all in their time flourilhing 

* Nineveh.'] Swift feems to have had this yaflage in his 
eye, when he wrote the following, 

If neither bra Is nor marble can wifhftand, 

The mortal force ot Time's deftrudtive hand ; 

If mountains fink to vales, i! cities die, 

And lefs’ning rivers mourn their fountains dry: 
When my old caflbc (laid a Welch divine), 

Is out at elbows, why fliou’d I repine ? 


and 
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and happy, but they are gone; cities, like men, 
muft perilh: and, what is more allonifhing, 
whole rivers alfo, infomuch that not the lead 
remains of Inachus are now to be found in 
Argos. 

CHARON. 

What, Homer, then avail thy pompous titles 
of facred Troy, fo famed^p/her broad ftreets, 

Wt-ll built Cleone, &c. 

But fee, whilft we are talking, who are thofe 
yonder, that fight fo, what is the caufe of their 
quarrel ? 

MERCURY. 

Thofe, Charon, arc the Argives and Lace¬ 
demonians, with their dying general -f- Othry- 
ades, crediting a trophy, and writing his own 
name upon it in his own blood. 

CHARON. 

What is the caufe of the war ? 

MERCURY. 

The very field on which they ’fight. 

CHARON. 

O the folly of thefe mortals, who are fo igno¬ 
rant as not to fee, that if every one of them were 
now mailers of all Peloponnefus, a little fpot 
of fcarce a foot long, mull be all they {hall re- 
<e : ye from Abacus hereafter ; another and an- 

f OibiyaJes.] See Ovid's Fall, book ii. 1. 665. 

C c 3 other 
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other owner fhall till this field, and with their 
ploughs tear up the trophy from its foundation. 

MERCURY. 

It muft, indeed, be fo : but let us get down ; 
put thefc mountains in their places again, and 
away, I to my bufinefs, you to your boat. I 
fhail be with you foon, on my old errand. 

C iihr ^ A R O N. 

Mercury, you have highly obliged me, you 
fhall be enrolled amongft the great ;; benefac¬ 
tors, and I will fet you down amongft my belt 
friends, for helping me to this agreeable tour. 
What wretches are thefe mortals! kings, heca¬ 
tombs, battles, riches, are all the}' talk and 
think of: but not a Cyliable of Charon. 

* Bctirfafton.] The word cvtfyn/,;, or benefactor, wa* 
frequently ufed in public inferiptions coins, ltatues, &c. 
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SACRIFICES. 

In this little TraB feveral Pafts of the ancient 
Theogony, with many of ikf’abfurd Stories pro - 
pagatcd by the Poets , feverely ridiculed. 

W HEN weconfidcr how ridiculoufly men 
ad with regard to their facrifices, fo- 
lemn feafts, and {applications to the gods; 
what they pray for to, what they expcd from, 
and what they think of them, I know not whe¬ 
ther any of us, be he ever fo grave or melan¬ 
choly, can refrain from laughing, who beholds 
the folly of it. But, before he laughs, might 
he not a Ik himfelf, whether thofe fhould be call¬ 
ed good and pious, or rather, on the contrary, 
miferablc wretches, and enemies to the gods, 
who can fuppofe the divine nature fo mean and 
illiberal as to want the aid of man, to rejoice 
in flattery, and to be angry when neglected. 
For all the calamities of Avolia, the misfor¬ 
tunes of the Calydonians, all the battles and 
{laughter, with t’he deftrudion of * Meleager, 

all, 

* Meleager.'] The (lory is briefly thus: Oeneus, king of 
Calydon, a city oi .litolia, made a facrifice to all the gods, 
Ct^, in 
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all, it feems, was the work of Diana, who 
was incenfed at being forgotten in the facri- 
fices; fo heinoufly did Ihe refent the affront. 
I fee her, methinks, left all alone in heaven, 
whilft the reft of the gods were gone to Oe- 
neus, lamenting her fate, and complaining what 
a noble feaft flit had been difappointed of. 
Thrice happy, oiWhe other hand, muft jve 
cfteem thofc ^Ethiopians, whom Jupiter fo 
kindly remembered; becaufe, as we read in the 
beginning of Homer’s poem, they feafted him, 
and the reft of the gods whom he carried along 
with him, for twelve days. Thus, nothing, it 
fliould feem, of all they do, will they do with¬ 
out being paid for it, but fell all forts of good 
things to mankind : one, perhaps, buys health 
of them for the fmall price of a heifer; another 
gets riches for four oxen; a third purchafes a 


in gratitude for a year of remarkable plenty in his kingdom ; 
but happening, either by chance, 01 defignedly, to torget 
Diana, the refented the neglect, and feut a furious wild 
boar, who ravaged the whole country. Meleager, the fon 
of Ocneus, deltroyed the boar; but a quarrel afterwards 
arol'e, ftirred up, it feems, by the goddefs, between the 
Curctes and the fEtolians, about the head and Ikin ol the 
bead; each party claiming them as the reward of their 
valour: the fEtohans were worded' and on the brink of 
deftrudtion, but wcie fnved at luft by the valour of JUs- 
lcagcr. For a full account, fee Ovid. Met. book viii. 
Homci’s Iliad, book ix. and'the did hook of ApOllodoius. 

king- 
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kingdom with a hecatomb ; for * nine bulls a 
man may return from Troy, fafe and found 
to Pylos ; but the paffage from Aulis to Ilium 
will cod a + royal virgin. J Hecuba-purchafed 
the redemption of Troy, of Minerva, for 
twelve oxen, and a fine garment. Many things, 
however, we muft fuppofi? will come cheaper, 
and may be bought cithern for-a cock, a gar¬ 
land, or even a litjrfe common incenfe. For 
this reafon, I fuppofe, Chryfes, the high-prieft, 
an old man, and well Skilled in divine matters, 
after his unfuccefsful attack on Agamemnon, 
expoftulates with Apollo, whom he had bribed 
high for his favour, afks a proper return for it, 

* For nine bulls.'] When old Neftor returned from Troy, 
to T> ylos, his native country, he offered up feven oxen to 
Nej tune, in gratitude, as Lucian intimates, for his fafe de- 
liveiy. Telemachus, when he landed at Pylos, found him 
engaged in this pious office. Sec Homer’s Odyfley, book 
iii. ibe beginning. 

f Royal virgin.] Iphjgenia, daughter of Agamemnon. 
This ftorv is too well known to Hand in need of any illullra- 
tioni 

I Hecuba, £sV.] See the fixth book cf Homer’s Iliad, 
wb:ie Heflor retires from the battle, on purpofe to tell Ha* 
ci ba to make this ficiii'ce : 

Twelve young heifers, guihlcfs of the yoke. 

Shall fill *hy temple with a grateful linoke: 

But thou, aton’d, by penitence and prayer, 
Ourfelves, our infants, and our city fpare ! 

Pope’s Tranflation. 

and. 
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and, fcarce refrains from abufe, when he fays, 
§ “ I'hy temple, O good Phoebus, unadorned be¬ 
fore, with garlands often have I crowned with 
them, aud with the thighs of many a bull and 
goat have I fattened thy altars; but thou think- 
eft no more of me, who have fuffcred fo much, 
and holdeft in no eh^em him who has deferved 
fo well of thee.” Thls -^ecch made the god fo 
much alhamed of himfclk; that he took up his 
arrows, placed himfelf on an eminence near 
the fhips, and fmote the Grecians, mules, dogs 
and all, with the peftilence. And, now I am 
fpeaking of Apollo, I will mention fome things, 
which the learned report concerning him. To 
pafs over his unfoitunate amours, the fiaugh- 
ter of Hyacinthus, and Daphne’s contempt of 
him, he was condemned for killing the * Cy¬ 
clops, 

S' Thy temple.'] Alluding to thofe lines fpoken by Chiyfes, 
in the beginning of the Iliad : 

If e’er with wreaths I hung the facred fane, 

Or ted the flames with fat of oxen ilain j 
God of the fib er how, &c. 

Lucian puts the words into profe, and adds fomething of 
his own, the better to turn k into ridicule. 

* The Cyclops.] Apollo lamented much the death of his 
fon JEfculapius, but, not being able to revenge his death 
on Jupiter, turned his refentment againft the Cyclops, who 
made the thunder and lightning which was fuppofed to have 
deftroyed that famous phyfician. Pluto, it feems, had com¬ 
plained to Jiyfiter, that his dominions weie thinned by the 

numbers 
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clops, was banilhed, by ■}• oftracifm, from 
heaven to earth, and fentenced to live like a 
mere mortal: he ferved in ThelTaly with Ad- 
metus, and in Phrygia under Laomedon j with 
the latter, indeed, not alone, J/ht in company 
with Neptune, both of thepx / making bricks, 
and hiring themfelves on*, from mere want, to 
build walls, for whbh they fay the Phrygians 
never paid them thoir whole wages, but to this 
day Owe them above thirty Trojan drachmas. 

How many things of this kind have the 
poets moll gravely and pompoufly related con* 
cerning the gods; how many, ftill more fo- 
lemnly, about Vulcan, Prometheus, Saturn, 
Rhea, and almoft all the family of Jupiter! 
and this they do, in the beginning of their 
poems, not without invoking the gods to aflift 

numbers of people whom /Efculapius had cured, and con* 
feqtiently, kept upon earth. Jupiter, in compliment to his 
biother, immediately knock’d him o’«bc head. r m w few 
modern phvlkiuns uin the hazard of Jupitei’s dibdejfure 
on this account ! 

■j- OJhaafni ] 0<-rayt~uo;, fo called from the aflemblie3 
giving then votes in an orpaxoi, or fliell. This was a kind 
of popular judgment, or condemnation, peculiar to the 
Athenians, being a fcntcnce ofbaniflunent againft perfons 
whofe extraordinary power and influence were thought 
dangerous to the date. It generally tailed for ten years, but 
the baniflied perfon had, during the whole lime, the en¬ 
joyment of his eflare. No lei's than fix thoufand citizens 
ir.ufi be in the affcmbly when the decree was palled. 

them 
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them in their fongs, where, infpired, as it Teems* 
by the deity, they recite, how Saturn cut off 
his father Heaven, and reigned in it, and eat 
up his children, like the Grecian Thveftes; and 
how, moreover, Jupiter, Rhea having privily 
put a ftone in thb-vyoom of him, was expofed 
in Crete, and nourifked by a goat, as Tele- 
phus was by a hind,'Wei Cyrus, the Perfian, 
by a dog; how, afterwards, he expelled his 
father, threw him into priid'n, and took pof- 
feffion of his kingdom : how he took many 
wives, and, lad: of all, Juno, his own lifter, 
according to the laws of the Perfians and Ally■- 
rians; how general a lover he was, and fo given ’ 
to venery, that he foon filled heaven with his 
offspring; fome of ccleftial breed, others of 
terreftrial; mod benevolently transforming him- 
felf into a bull, or a fwan, or an eagle, or a 
feower of gold : more changeable than Proteus 
himfelf. How he begot Minerva alone, out 
of his own head, and conceived her in his 
brain : as to Bacchus, we are told, who was 
fnatebed, half-formed, from his burning mo¬ 
ther, he hid him in his thigh, and when the 
labour-pangs were over, cut him out again. 

Something of the fame kind do they ling con¬ 
cerning Juno, that, without knowlegc of man, 
fee brought forth Vulcan, whom flic conceiv¬ 
ed 
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ed by the * wind, that unfortunate dirty black- 
fmith, a dealer in brafs and fire, living in per¬ 
petual fmoke, furrounded with furnaces jirffd 
flames, fhort of onfe leg, and lapje-troifi the 
fall he received, when Jupiter ymrcw him out 
of heaven ; if the Lemnians.-.-'indced, had not 
kindly received him, thtre would have been 
an end of our Vulcan, who had perilhed like 
Aflyanax, thrown flora the tower. All this is 
tolerable: but wfto has not heaid of Promethe¬ 
us, and what he underwent, for loving man¬ 
kind too well! and how Jupiter lent him to 
Scythia, hung him upon mount Cnutafus, and 
placed a vultur near him, to feed every day 
upon his liver. 

He has fuAcred fufficiently. Rhea too (for 
this likcwifc Ihould, perha s, be mentioned); 
how indecently did fhe ad:, and unworthy of 
hcrfclf, an old woman, as ihc is, and worn our, 
the mother of fo many gods, to love the boys, 
to be jealous, to put the lions to her car, and 
take her Attis about with her; one, btfides, 

* 7he iviticf.] Pliny believed conceptions of this kind 
to be probable, and iclates them as matters of fact. It is 
tpld hkewife of Spanilh mares. I his idea gave rife to an 
excellent pamphlet, published fome few years ago, abound¬ 
ing with wit and humour, under the title of Lucina fine 
Oonctibtta, to which I leter my leaders, if it is now to 
be. purchafed. 


who 
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who can be of fo f little fcrvice. If thefe things 
are fo, who can be angry with Venus for her 
adulteries, or Luna for flopping fo often half 
way to meat,her Endyraioh ? 

But, to fay Vo more of this, let us take poe¬ 
tical licence, aritLger, up at once into heaven, 
by the fame road as Homer and Hefiod travel¬ 
led thither, and fee how every thing above is 
adorned and beautified. 'J'hat the outfide . 
is brafs, we know from Homer. As foon 
as you come in there, raife your head up, and 
peep about you, or lay along upon your back, 
and look at it, the light becomes more clear, 
the fun emits a purer ray, the ftars Ihine 
brighter, we meet with perpetual day, and a 
golden pavement. At the entrance of it are 
the Hou s, who open the gates, then appear 

-f Li/'/c frv.'ie.'i 

Virilia enim ipfi ftbi excidunt: unde poftea 
Cybelis iacerdottbus mos iile. See Lactantius, 

* Urn/).] Thetis, in the firft book ot" the Iliad, fays to 
Achilles, 

Then will I mount the brazen dome —— 

But in the fourth book, Homer talks of the gods being met, 
yjvcnu in &)7 rtou, in golden pavements. Pope, for what rea. 
fon I know not, has turned this pavement into a throne—-* 
they ' 

Affume their thrones of gold. 

Lucian probably mentions thefe two expreffions on purpofe 
to ridicule them, as contradictory to each other. 

Iris 
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Iris and Mercury, the miniflers and meffengers 
of Jove, then Vulcan’s work-fhop, filled with 
inftruments of every kind : then comes the rejri'" 
dencc of the gods, and the palace of^-Jupitcrs 
all the beautiful work of the lame/cicity. 

f And now Olympus’lhining^areslhifold ; 

The gods, with Jove, affume their thiones of gold. 

(For when you get i*to heaven you muftfpeak 
pompoufly), and look down upon earrh, calling 
their eyes on every’mdc, to fee if there are 
any fires Hr, or any fumes from the fat riling 
up before them : if any facrifices arc going for¬ 
ward, they feafi: upon the fmoke, and fuck in 
the blood from the altars, like fo many flies. 
When they fup at home, they have nothing but 
nedtar and ambrofia. Formerly, mortals were 
admitted to eat and drink with them; Ixion, 
for inflance, and Tantalus ; but they were in- 
lblcnr, and told raks, for which they fuffer to 
this da\, and fiom that time heaven has been 
inacceffible to men. 

Such is the life of the gods. Agreeable to 
ir, and fuch as might be expedled, is the re¬ 
ligion of men; they hallow groves, dedicate 
mountains, make birds facred, and give to 
every god his favourite plant. Various nations 
vvorlhip various deities, and make them fel- 

f And titnv Olympus.] See Iliad, beginning of book iv. 

low- 
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Jow-citizens ; the Delphian and Delian has his 
Apollo, the Athenian his Minerva, (the J name 
Efficiently points out the affinity), the Argive 
his JunQ^ the Mygdonian his Rhea, the Pa- 
phian his t^enus; and, as to Jupiter, the Cre¬ 
tans affert, no^only that he was born and bred 
up amongft them, tut ftiew his tomb alfo : we 
have therefore been miftaljen all this time, in 
fuppofing that Jupiter thundered, and rained, 
and did every thing elfe^and forgot that he 
was dead, and buried with the Cretans. 

When they have built temples for them, 
left they ffiould be without a houfe, or an al¬ 
tar, they procure images and rcfemblances of 
them, calling in the affiftance of a * Praxi¬ 
teles, Polycletus, or Phidias: tnefc, though 
how they came to the fight of the gods I 
know not, give you an exadl reprefentation of 

X The name.'] The city of Athens took its name fotm 
A&m, Athene, Minerva, its protedlrefs. 

* Praxiteles, isfe.] The three eminent fculptors of Greece. 

-j- To the fight.'] Agreeable to this idea of Lucian’s, is a 
very pretty epigram, which we meet with in the Antholo- 
gia, which pays no little compliment to one of the ingeni¬ 
ous artifts abovementioned, and which is thus tranflated by 
Addifon. Venus is fuppofed thus to addrefs Praxiteles. 

Anchifes, Paris, and Adonis too, 

Have feen me naked, and expos’d to view: 

All this I frankly own, without denying ; 

But where has this Praxiteles been prying ? 
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them : Jupiter has a long beard, Apollo is for 
ever young. Mercury juft approaching to man¬ 
hood, Neptune has his blue hair, and Minerva 
her blue eyes. Thole who enter the temple^ 
behold not the Indian ivory, or Thraiian gold ; 
but the very fon of Saturn and.Rheii is brought 
down upon earth by Phidias, and ordered to 
prefide over the Pcfaean deferts, and to think 
himfelf well off, if, at t the Olympic games, 
once in J five years, any one, perchance, lhall 
honour him with a facrifice. 

When the altars, and the edidts, and the luft- 
ral vafes, are prepared, they bring the vidtim ; 
the hulbandman his plough-ox, the Ihepherd his 
Iheep, the goat-herd his goat; feme offer a cake, 
or a little incenfe; and a very poor man, per¬ 
haps, appeafes thfe deity only by killing his 
hand. But, to return to the facrificers; they 
crown the animal with garlands, firft taking 
care that it is whole and perfedt, that nothing 
impure and unworthy fhould be offered up; 

% Five years.'] The Olympic games, celebrated at Olym¬ 
pia, a city of Elis, in honour of Olympian Jupiter, re¬ 
turned every five years, becaufe, according to Paufanias, 
die brothers, called the Idaei Daftyli, of whom Hercules, 
the founder of thefe games, was the elder, were five in 
number. They laitecf alfo five days. For a full and' com- 
prehenfive view of this fubjeff, I would refer my readers 
to the late learned Mr. Gilbert Well’s Differcation, fub- 
joined to his excellent tranflation of Pindar. 

Vol. I. D d 
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they lead it then to the altar, and, in fight of 
the god, murther it; the creature making a 
melancholy naife, which they interpret as a 
iucky omen, and accompany the dying founds 
with the\ilutc : who can fuppofe but that the 
gods muft dq highly plealed with fuch a fight? 

The editt fets forth, “ that none mufl dare 
to enter into the interior part of the temple 
with impure handsbut the high-prieft, him- 
felf, Hands all over bbWl, like the * Cyclops, 
pulling out the heart and the entrails, fprink- 
ling the blood upon the altars, and perform¬ 
ing every rhing that is good and pious; then, 
lighting the fire, he places on it the goat with 
his fkin, and the fheep with his wool on : then 
a holy fume, worthy of the deify, afeends, 
and penetrates into, and diffufes itfelf by de¬ 
grees, all over heave, i. The Scythian leaves 
all vi£tims, which he thinks an ignoble fa- 
crifice, and offers up men at the altar of Di- 
apa: and with this the goddefs is well pleafed. 

* The Cyclops.] Polypheme. See Homer’s Odyfiey, 
book xii. 

4 Sprinkling the blood , fsV.] This part of the heathen 
facrifice, we find pradfifed by the Hebrews in the Mofaic 
difpenfation. “ In rhe place where* they kill the burnt, 
offering (hall they kill the irelpafs-offering, and the blood 
thereof fliall be fprinkled round about the altar.” Levit. 
vii. . 


Tbefe 
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Theie cuftoms, perhaps, are not worfe than 
what we meet with amongft the Phrygians, 
Lydians, and Affyrians. But if you go into 
Egypt you will fee many things truly wo’rthy 
of heaven and the gods: Jupiter 'with the 
face of a ram, the noble Mercury with that 
of a dog. Pan a goat ail over; one in the 
ihape of X ibis, another of a crocodile, an* 
other of an ape. 

§ But, if Hill more it is thy wifli to learn, 
there you will bear fophifts, fcribes, and pro¬ 
phets, with their heads fliaved, who will tell 
you, (crying out beforehand, drive away the 
prophane from thefe doors), that the gods, 
afraid of the rebellion of their enemies, the 
giants, fled into iEgypt; where, in hopes of 
being concealed, they took the fhapes, one of 
a goat, another of a ram, every one, in fhort, 
that of feme beaft or bird ; and that this was 
the caufe of their appearing in fuch forms to 
this day. Thus has it been written above ten 
thoufand years ago, in the inner # parts of the 
temples. 

J His .] Crocoditon adorat 

Pars hac, ilia pa’ret faturam ferpentibus Iberl. 

For a full account of -Egyptian worfhip, I refer my reader* 
to the Menfa Ifiaca of PSgnorius. 

§ But,'if, fsV.] From a line in Homer. 

D d 2 
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With regard to the facrifices amongft them, 
they are the fame as the others, except that 
they (land round, and weep over the vidua 
thafisflain: others bury after they have de- 
ftroyed its but if Apis, the chief of their gods, 
dies, who is it that prizes their hair fo much 
as not to cut it off immediately, and Ihew his 
naked grief upcn his head, even if he had 
the purple locks of Nifus? Apis, you rnuft 
know, is a god feledetT from the herd, voted 
fo for his excellency, being handfomer and 
more venerable than the common oxen. Thefe 
tales are believed bv the multitude, who want 
only an Heraclitus, or Democritus; one to 
laugh at their folly, the other to deplore their 
ignorance. 


THE 
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SALE of PHILOSOPHERS, 

A DIALOGUE. 


The Title of this Dialogue in the Original is Biw» 
ITfxtns, which Traflat or s have interpreted, V i- 
tarum Auctio, or, the Auction of Lives: 
but where there is no Bidding one upon another, 
we cannot, with any Propriety, call it an Auftion: 
we have, indeed, no Authority to fuppofe the 
Ancients acquainted with this Method of felling 
Goods, at leaf, according to our modern Idea 
of it’, I have therefore called it, what it cer¬ 
tainly is, The Sale of Philosophers, whom 
Lucian thinks proper to put up, as fo many 
Slaves, in the Market-Place. The abfurdTenets, 
Modes, and Principles of every Seel are here ex- 
pojed zvith infinite Humour. It may not be im¬ 
proper to obferve, that throughout this Dialogue, 
by the Lift of the Philofopber (a peculiar mode of 
ExpreJJion ) is underjlood, the Pbilojopher himjeif 


JUPITER. 


P REPARE the feats there, and get the 
place ready for the company ; bring out 
the goods in order, but brufh them up firfl, 
that they may appear handfome, and invite 
D 3 cuftomers 
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cuftomers to purchafe them. You, Mercury, 
mufl be crier, and give notice to the buyers to 
affemble at the place of fale : we intent! to fell 
philofophers of every fe& and denomination 
whatfoever : if they cannot pay ready money 
for them, they may give fecurity, and we will 
truft them till next year. 

MERCURY. 

A large croud is already affembled: we mull 
have no delay. 

JUPITER. 

Begin the fale then. 

MERCURY. 

Who fliall we put up fiift ? 

JUPITER. 

This Ionian, with the * long hair ; he feems 
to be a refpe&able perfonage. 

MERCURY. 

You, Pythagoras, comedown here, and fhew 
yourfelf to the company. 

jupiter; 

Now cry him. 

MERCURY. 

Here, gentlemen, I prefent you with the beft 
and moft venerable of the whole profeffion. 

• Long hair .] Pythagoras, lamblichus calls, him, "o » 
2«f** K.o^DTi,t, the Samian with the long hair. See alfo 
Diogenes Laertius. 


Who 
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Who bids for him ? Which of you wHhes to 
be more than man ? Which of you would be 
acquainted with the f harmony of the univerfe, 
and defire to live a fecond time in the world ? 

BIDDER. . 

The appearance of him is not amifs; but 
what is his principal Ikill in ? 

MERCURY. 

Arithmetic, aflronomy, prognoftics, geome- 

• 

f Harmony of the univerfe, tsV.] Pythagoras afferted 
that the world was made according to mufical proportion ; 
and that the Wven planets, betwixt heaven and the earth, 
which govern the nativities of mortals, have an harmoni¬ 
ous motion, and intervals correfpondent to mufical diato- 
nics, rendering various founds according to their feveral 
heights, fo confonant as to make the fwceteft melody, or 
what we call the harmony of fhe fpheres. He likewife told 
us, which we may believe or not as we think proper, how 
many ftadia there are betwixt the earth and every liar; 
from the earth to the moon is 1 2600 ftadia, and that dif- 
tancc, according to mufical proportion, is a tone ; from the 
moon to Mercury, half as much, or a hemitone; from 
thence to Phofphorus (the ftar Venus), another hemitone; 
liom thence to the fun, a tone and a half; thus the fun is 
diftant from the earth, three tones and a half, or dia- 
pente; from the moon, two and a half, or diateflaron; from 
the fun to Mars, one tone, from thence to Jupiter, a he¬ 
mitone ; from thence to the higheft heaven, another hemi¬ 
tone ; from heaven to the fun, diateflaron ; and from heaven 
to the top of the earth, fix tones, or a diapafon concord: 
he refened, moreover, to other ftars, many things which 
the ancient muficiana treat of, and held that all the world 
was enharmonic. See Stanley's Life of Pythagoras. 

D d 4 
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try, mufic, enchantment: a tip top prophet, I 
affure you. 

BIDDER. 

May I aft him a few quell ions ? 

MERCURY. 

Afk hirfl, and welcome. 

BIDDER. 

What countryman are you ? 

PYTHAGORAS. 

A Samian. 

’BIDDER. 

Where were you educated ? 

PYTHAGOR- I S. 

In 2 Egypt, amongft the wife men there. 
•BIDDER. 

Well, and if I buy you, what will you teach 
me ? 

PYTHAGORAS. 

I lhall teach you nothing, but recall things 
to your memory. 

BIDDER. 

* 

How will you do hat ? 

PYTHAGORAS. 

By fiift pu.ifying your foul, and waihing 
sway the unclean parts of it. 

BIDDER. 

But fuppofe it is purified 'already, how are 
you to recall the memory ? 


P Y- 
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PYTHAGORAS. 

Firft by long repofe, filence, and faying no¬ 
thing for * five whole years. 

BIDDER. 

This may be good inftru&ion for the -f- fon 
of Crcefus j but I want to talk, and not to be 
a ftarue. And, after this five years filence, what 
is to be done next 3 

PYTHAGORAS. 

You will beexercifedinmufic and geometry. 

BIDDER. 

An excellent method, indeed; fo we muft 

* For jive whole years,] The injunction of five years fi¬ 
lence, faid to be laid by Pythagoras on all his difciples, pro¬ 
bably meant no more, than a prohibition |rotn attempting 
to teach or inftruct others, till they had fpent that portion 
of time in fully acquainting themielves with every part of 
his doCtrine: an injunction very proper in every age, and 
which would not be unferviceable in our own, by prevent¬ 
ing many of our raw young divines from expofing them- 
felvCs in the pulpit, before they have read their Greek Tef- 
tament. 

-f Sou of C reef mi] This alludes to the following liory. 
The fon of Crcefus, king of Lydia, who was born dumb, 
and had continued fo to the age of maturity, attending his 
father to battle, faw a foldier, in the heat of the engage¬ 
ment, lifting up his fword over the head of Crcefus; the 
appi ehenlion of a father’s imminent danger worked fo power¬ 
fully on the mihd of an afteftionate child as onafudden to 
loofen his tongue, which had been tied up for fo many 
years, and he cried out immediately, “ Soldier, do not 
kill Crcefus.” 


be 
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be fidlers firft before we can be wife men. 

PYTHAGORAS. 

Then you muft learn figures. 

BIDDER. 

I can count already., 

PYTHAGORAS. 

How do you count ? 

B I D D* R. 

One, two, three, four- 

PYTH AGORAS. 

There now ; you fee : what you call * four 
are ten, the perfedt triangle, and our great oath. 

BIDDER. 

Now, bji the great oath, the holy four, 

* Four are ten.] i. e. i, z, 3, 4, makeup ten.—The 
Pythagoreans, feeing they could not exprefs incorporeal 
forms and firft principles, had recourfe to numbers. Four, 
or the tetrad, was efteemed the moft perfeft number, the 
primary and primogeneous, which they called the root of 
all things. Ten is the tetra&ys, or great number, com¬ 
prehending all arithmetical and harmonical proportion. 
All nations, Greeks and Barbarians, reckon to that, and 
no farther. Now the tetrad is the power of the decad, 
for before we arrive at the perfeftion of the decad, we 
find an united perfeftioh in the tetrad, the decad being made 
tip by addition of 1, 3, 4. See Stanley's Hiftoiyof 

Philofophy, p. 381. 

Thiswhimlical kind of reafoning, as pra£Ufed by the Py¬ 
thagoreans, was a fine fond'of ridicule for the laughing 
Lucian, 
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never did I hear fuch facred and divine dif- 
courfe. 

PYTHAGORAS. 

After this, ftranger, I will inftrudt-ttrfee con¬ 
cerning the earth, and the water, and the fire, 
what their action is, what their body, and how 
they are moved. 

BIDDER. 

Have fire, air, and water, a fhape then ? 

PYTHAGORAS. 

Moft manifeftly j for without form or body 
Low could they be moved? hence you will 
learn that god himfelf is number and harmony. 

BIDDER. 

Wonderful, indeed! 

PYTHAGORAS. 

, Befides this, I fhall convince you, that you 
yourfelf, a feeming individual, appear to be 
one, and in reality are another. 

BIDDER. 

How fay you ? that I, who now converfe with 
you, am not myfelf, but another ? 

PYTHAGORAS. 

At prefentyou aTe here, but formerly you ap¬ 
peared in another body, and under another 
name, and, hereafter, you fhall be changed 
into a different perfon. 


B I D- 
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BIDDER. 

Sayeft thou that I fhall be immortal, and 
• put on different forms ? but enough of this. 
How are, you with regard to diet ? 

PYTHAGORAS. 

I eat no animal food ; but abflain from no¬ 
thing clfe, except beans. 

BIDDER. 

And why do you hate beans ? 

PYTHAGORAS. 

They are facred, and their nature is marvell- 
-ous: in the firft place, they are all over geni¬ 
tals: take a young bean, and ftrip the lkin 
off, and you will find it an exadt reprefentation 
of the virile member and its appurtenances. 
Moreover, if you leave it in the open air for 
a certain number of moonlight nights, it will 
turn to blood. And what is more, the * Athe¬ 
nian law enjoins that their magiftrates fhall be 
clcfcn by a ballot of beans. 

* The At! enian lazv. ] The molt atlfcient way of deter¬ 
mining matters in courts of jufticc was by black and white 
fea-flieils ; they afterwards ufed pellets of brafs, which were 
at length exchanged for black and white beans, a mode ot 
ballotting which we have ourfelves adopted. Lucian, alter 
mentioning other fuperftitious notions of the Pythagoreans 
with refpeft to beans, humoroully introduces this, which he 
fuppofes might be juft as good a reafon for abftaining 
from beans aa.any of the reft. 


B I D- 
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BIDDER. 

Wonderful is all fnou haft faid, and worthy 
of a facred character: but ftrip, for 1 muft fee 
you naked. O Hercules! he has got'a -)- gol¬ 
den thigh: furely he is no moTtail, but a J god. 

I muft buy him by all means. What do you 
value him at? 

MERCURY. 

Ten minae. 

* 

BIDDER. 

I will give it: he is mine. 

JUPITER. 

Write down the buyer’s name, and whence 
he comes. 

MERCURY. 

He feems to be an Italian, and one of thofe 
who inhabit that part of Greece which lies 
round about Croton and Tarentum: the truth 
is, he- is not bought by one, but by three or 
four hundred of them, who are to pofiefs him 
in common. 

f A golden thigh. ] The Aory of the golden thigh is men¬ 
tioned by Porphyry, Iamblichui, and feveral other writers; 
Origen alone has turned the golden into an ivory one. 

J But a god.] Alluding to the laft of what are generally 
called the Goluen Verfes of Pythagoras. 

itrntu aSancTof ©ioc «tyiofOToc. hxiti §wir<>{* 

Thou lhait not be a mortal, but a god. 

1 u- 
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JUPITER. 

Well, let them take him away: bring oat 
another. 

MERCURY. 

Would you have that dirty fellow, from 
Pontus ? 

JUPITER. 

By all means. 

MERCURY. 

Hark ye! you round-fhoulders, with the lat- 
chel on your back, come this way, and walk 
round the bench. Here is a character for you, 
gentlemen, manly, noble, free: who bids here ? 

BIDDER. 

What is that you fay, cryer ? fell a freeman! 

MERCURY. 

Yes 

BIDDER. 

And are not you afraid he fhould fummon 
you to the Areopagus for making him a Have ? 

MERCURY. 

He never minds being fold; for he thinks 
himfelf free in every place. 

BIDDER. 

But what ufe can I make of fuch a dirty 
yi-looking fellow ! unlefs I wanted a digger, 
or a water-carrier. 

MERCURY. 

O he is'fitter for a porter at your door ; you 

will' 
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will find him faithful as a dog; * a dog, indeed, 
he is called. 

BIDDER. 

What fort of a fellow is he; and wljat does 
heprofefs himfelf? 

MERCURY. 

Aik him, that is the bell way. 

B" I D D E R. 

I am afraid, by his fierce furly countenance, 
that he will bark at me when I come near him, 
or perhaps bite : do not you fee how he takes 
up his ftaff, knits his brow, and looks angry 
and threatening ? 

MERCURY. 

Do not be afraid of him, he is quite tame. 

BIDDER. 

In the firft place, then, good man, of what 
country are you ? 

DIOGENES. 

Of all countries. 

BIDDER. 

How is that ? 

DIOGENES. 

I am a citizen of the world. 

BIDDER. 

Who are you a follower of? 

• A dog , indeed .] For the appellation l refer the reader 
to a former note. Lucian’s account of the Cynic phi* 
lofopher is excellent. 
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DIOGENES. 

Hercules. 

BIDDER. 

I fee you refemble him by the club; have 
you got the lion’s fkin too ? 

DIOGENES. 

My lion’s Ikin is this old cloak: I wage war, 
like him, againft pleafures, aot, indeed, by 
* command, but of my own free will, appoint¬ 
ed to reform the world. 

B I D D E'R. 

A noble defign : but what is your art, and 
in what does your principal know lege confift ? 

DIOGENES. 

I am the deliverer of mankind, the phyfi- 
cian of the paffions, the prophet of univerfal 
truth and liberty. 

BIDDER. 

Well, Mr. prophet, if I buy you, in what 
manner will you inftrudt me ? 

DIOGENES. 

I fhall take you firft, ftrrp you of all your 
finery, put you on an old cloak, keep you 
poor, make you work hard, lie upon the 
ground, drink water, and take what food you 
can get: if you have any riches, at my com- 

* By command .] The labours of Hercules were all per¬ 
formed by command of Euryftheus, at the inftigatiou of 
Juno. 

mand 
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maud you muft throw them into the fea: wife, 
children, and country you muft take no notice 
of, deeming them all trifles: you muft leave 
your father’s houfe, and live in a fepulohre, 
fome deferted tower, or a tub. .Your fcrip, 
however, fhall be full of lupines, and parch¬ 
ments, fcrawled over * on the outfide. In this 
condition you fhall fay you are happier than 
the -f great king. If any body beats or tor¬ 
ments you, you fhall think it no hardfhip, nor 
complain of it. 

BIDDER. 

How ! not complain when I am beaten: I 
have not the fhell of a crab or a tortoife. 

DIOGENES. 

You fhall fay, with a very little alteration, 
what Euripides did. 

BIDDER. 

What’s that? 

•* On tie outfide.'] People of fafliion never wrote but on 
the infide of the parchment, though the poorer fort made 
ufe of the outfide alfo. Juvenal alludes to. this in his firft 
Satire, 

Scriptus et in tergo, &c. 

The great king.] The kingof Perfia, 

Miya-f St fSaotistvt ngt St* ttsro xof m ; 

Ariftophan.es in his Plutus, ver. 170. 

So Horace alfo, 

Perfarum vjgui rege beatior. 

Vufc, I. E e 
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DIOGENES. 

J My mind is hurt, but my tongue lhall 
not complain. But now, mind how you are to 
behave: you muft be bold, faucy, and abufive 
to ev?ry body, kings and beggars alike; this 
is the way to make them look upon you, and 
think you a great man. Your voice fhould be 
barbarous, and your fpeech diflonant, as like 
a dog as poffible; your countenance rigid 3 nd 
inflexible, and your gait and demeanor fuit- 
able to it: every thing you fay favage and un¬ 
couth : modefty, equity, and moderation you 
muft have nothing to do with : never fuffer a 
blufh to come upon yourchcek: feck the moil 
public and frequented place; but when you are 
there defire to be alone, and permit neither 
friend nor ftranger to affociate with you ; for 
thefc things are the ruin and deftrudtion of 
power and empire. Do that boldly, before 
every body, which nobody elfc would do even 
in § private, and let your amours be as ridicul¬ 
ous as poflible : at length, if you chufe it, you 
may die witk eating a raw || polypus, or an 

onion. 

$ My mind, &c.} See the Hippcdytu* of Euripides, v. 
6 ia. 

$ In private.} Quid ego de Cynicis loquar? fays Laftan- 
tius, quibus in propatulo coire cum conjugibus mos fuit ? 
Sic Crates cum lutore palam in poecile rent habuit. 

|[ A ratb polypus,} Alluding to the death of Democritus, 

who. 
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onion. And this felicity I heartily wifh you 
may attain to. 

B I D D E* R. 

Away with thee : thy tenets are filthy, and 
abhorrent to humanity. 

DIOGENES. 

But hark ye, friend, after all, mine is the 
eafiefl: way, and you may go it without any 
trouble: it is a fhort cut to glory ; you will 
want no education, learning, or trifles of that 
fort: be you ever fo ignorant, a cobler, a fau- 
fage-monger, a blackfmith, or a fuller, you 
will not be a whit the lefs admired, provided 
you have but impudence enough, and a good 
knack at abufe. 

BIDDER. 

I want you not for fuch things : you may 
ferve, however, by and by, for a failor, or a 
gardener, if he will fell you for two oboii. 

MERCURY. 

Aye, aye, take him ; for he is fo trouble- 
fome, makes fuch a noife, and is fo abufive and 
infolent to every body, that we (hail be glad to 
get rid of him.. 

who, fome fay, died in this manner. Laertius, however, 
affures us, that he lived to the age of a hundred, and died 
of old age. 
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JUPITER. 

Come, call up another: let us have that Cy- 
renian there, in purple, with the garland on. 

MERCURY. 

Now, gentlemen, draw near: this a valu¬ 
able commodity, indeed, and demands a rich 
purchafer. The fweet, the lovely, the rhrice 
happy: which of you longs for pleafure ? Which 
of you buys my moil, * delicate of all philo- 
fophers ? 

BIDDER. 

Come this way, you, and tell me what you 
know; I will buy you if you are good for any 
thing. 

, MERCURY. 

Do not difturb him, friend, nor afk him any 
queftions; for he is fo tipfy, and his tongue 
faulters fo, he cannot anlwer you. 

BIDDER. 

What man in his fenfes then would buy fuch 
a debauched good-for-nothing fellow! How 
he fmells of ointment! flaggers as he walks, 

* Moft delicate, C5V.] Ariftippus (fee Stanley), chief of 
the Cyrenaic fe£t of philofophers: he leaned to the doc¬ 
trine of Epicurus, and, from what we can gather concern¬ 
ing him, was rather of bafe principles. Pope, however, 
has put him into better company than Lucian, if now alive, 
would probably think him fit for, 

„ —— Like Ariftippus, or St. Paul, 

—— Grow all to all. 


and 
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and goes all a-wry ! but tell me yourfelf, Mer¬ 
cury, what is he good for ? 

MERCURY. 

To fum up his character, he is a boon com¬ 
panion, and an excellent toper; very fit, in 
company with a fidler, to wait upon a luxuri¬ 
ous and intriguing matter; an expert cook, 
extremely knowing in dainties, and, in lhort, 
a perfedt matter in the fcience of luxury. He 
was brought up, apd ferved under the tyrants 
of Sicily, with whom he was in high efteem ; 
the whole of his philofophy confifts in treat¬ 
ing every thing with indifference, enjoying as 
much as he can, and induftrioufly fearching 
after pleafure wherever it can be met with. 

BIDDER. 

You mutt look for another buyer amongft 
the rich and great; I cannot afford to purchafe 
fuch a very merry companion. 

MERCURY. 

I fancy, Jupiter, he mutt flay with us, for 
nobody will buy him. 

JUPITER. 

Let him ftandon one fide. Bring out another, 
or let us have thofe * two, one from Abdera, 
that is always laughing, the other from Ephe- 

* Two.] Democritus and Heraclitus. 

E e 3 fus 4 
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fus, that is for ever crying ; we will fell them 
both together. 

'MERCURY. 

Come down, you, and ftand here in the mid¬ 
dle. Take notice, gentlemen, I am putting 
up two of the heft and wifeft philofophers in the 
world. 

BIDDER. 

O Jupiter! what a contrail! one never ceafcs 
laughing, the other feems to lament the lofs of 
fomebody; for he is weeping perpetually. 
Hark ye, you, what do you laugh at ? 

DEMOCRITUS. 

Can you alk me ? Every thing you have is 
ridiculous, and you yourfelves as ridiculous. 

BIDDER. 

Sayefi: thou fo ? You laugh at us all then, 
and think every thing we have is of no value ! 

DEMOCRITUS. 

Moft certainly: there is nothing ferious in 
them: all is vanity: the fport of atoms: all 
infinite, all undefinable. 

BIDDER. 

No fuch thing: you are vain indeed, and un- 
defineable yourfelf. What infolence! you will 
never have done .laughing—Bui now to you, 
friend,* for you I had .rather talk with : what is 
it you cry for ? 


HERA- 
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HERACLITUS. 

Stranger, I think all the affairs of men de- 
ferve our lamentation and our tears, nor is 
there any thing belonging to them that is not 
doomed to mifery; therefore do I weep and 
lament. The prefent evil I hold not fo great, 
butthofe to come are terrible indeed : the burn¬ 
ing and total deftrudtion of all things, I la¬ 
ment that nothing is firm and permanent, but 
all mixed, as it were, into one bitter potion, 
* painful pleafurc, ignorant knowlege, great 
is final!, and high is low, for ever turning about 
and changing in the childhood of human life. 

BIDDER. 

What then would you call life? 

HERACLITUS. 

A child playing, throwing marbles about, 
and quarrelling. 

BIDDER. 

What are men ? 

HERACLITUS. 

Mortal gods'. 

* Painful pleafuTe,~\ Tipbf The followers of 

Heiaciitus talked alfo of K*ifos axatpnf, cunQasacQm, aaiGi); 
ivaiSut, with a hundred other quaintcefles of the lame 
kind, merely to puzzle and perplex. Hippocrates, in his 
trearife De Diteta, gives a particular account of Hera¬ 
clitus’s plnlofophy, to which i refer my readers. 

E e 4 
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BIDDER. 

And what the gods ? 

, .HERACLITUS. 

Immortal men. 

BIDDER. 

You talk in riddles and -j- griphi, friend; 
like the Loxian Apollo, you fpeak nothing 
clear or intelligible. 

HERACLITUS. 

I trouble not my head about you. 

BIDDER. 

Nobody, therefore, in their fenfes will pur- 
chafe you. 

HERACLITUS. 

I command you all to weep, buyers or no 
buyers, great and fatal], one with another. 

BIDDER. 

This borders upon melancholy madnefs. 1 
will have nothing to db with either of them. 

MERCURY. 

Neither of thefe, then, will go off, I find. 

JUPITER. 

Put up another. 

MERCURY. 

Would you have the Athenian ? the prating 
man ? 

.(■ Griphi, .] The griphi were not very different from our 
riddles and conundrums, though they required, perhaps, a 
little more learning to unravel them. See Athenseus, book x. 

J U P I. 
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JUPITER. 

Aye. 

MERCURY. 

Come hither, you Sir: here, gentlemen, is 
the good, the prudent, the moll holy: who 
bids for him ? 

BIDDER. 

Tell me. Sir, what are your perfections ? 

SOCRATES. 

I am fond of boys, and a great proficient in 
the art of love. 

BIDDER. 

Then I mull not buy you, for I wanted a tu¬ 
tor for my child, who is very handfome. 

SOCRATES. 

And who is fitter than myfelf to take care of 
a beautiful youth ? I am no lover of the body; 
it is the beauty of the foul that I admire: be not 
alarmed, though they lie under the fame * co¬ 
vering with me, they will tell you I never 
hurt them. 

* The fame covering .] The ftory, here alluded to, is told 
at large by Alcibiades, in the Sympofium of Plato, to which 
1 refer the curious reader. Lucian is not the only writer 
who has attacked the character of Socrates with regard to 
his pwderafly. The filence, however, of contemporary au¬ 
thors on this head, particularly Ariftophanes, who treated 
him fo feverely in other refpedts, feems to exculpate him 
from any crime of this nature. 


BID- 
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BIDDER. 

A lover, of boys, and think of nothing but 
their minds ! under the fame covering too. It 
is rather incredible. 

SOCRATES. 

By the -f- dog and plane-tree, but it is fo. 

BIDDER. 

O Hercules ! what llrange kind of gods to 
fvvear by ! 

SOCRATES. 

How ! is not the dog a god ? Knoweft thou 
not hotv great Anubis is in JEgypt, and Sirius 
in heaven, and Cerberus in hell ? 

BIDDER. 

You are right; I was miftaken : but what is 
your manner of living ? 

SOCRATES. 

I live in a certain city, which I built myfelf, 
in a new * republic, and abide by my own laws. 

BID- 

-j- By the dog.] That Is, by Cetberus; this is called 
'PuSaftahms 05x05, the oath of Rhadamanthus, who, itfeenis, 
made 3 law that his fubjech flboold, fvrear thus (for a very 
good reafon), tb pr, tb; •&«; nr* won iw, that they 
might not make ufe of the names of the gods on every trifl¬ 
ing oceafioB Socrates, therefore, did it confcientioufly, 
and with a pious intention. Lucian’s making him fwear 
this flrange oath puts us in mind of Bobadil’s fwearing by 
the font of Pharaoh, &c. 

* A republic.} Alluding to Plato's famous trad De Re¬ 
publics. My readers will obferve, that this account of So- 

cratea 
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BIDDER. 

I fhould be glad to hear one of them. 

SOCRATES. 

1 will tell you one that I made, the greateft 
of them all, concerning women : it is enadted, 
that none {hall be the property of any particular 
perlbn ; but that as many as pleafe may come 
in for a {hare of her after marriage. 

BIDDER. 

How is that! annul the laws againft adultery ! 

SOCRATES. 

Ave, by Jove, and put an end at once to 
all the idle talk about fuch trifles. 

BIDDER. 

And what have you decreed with regard to 
boys in the flower of their youth ? ‘ 

SOCRATES. 

Thefe are referved for the good and brave, as 
their reward after any noble and great action. 
BIDDER. 

What amazing generality ! But what is your 
great difeovery, the crown, as it were, of your 
wifdom ? 

SOCRATES. 

The ideas and refemblances of things : for 
know, of whatever thou beholdeft, the earth, 
and all belonging to it, heaven, and the fea on 

crates is meant by Lucfeu as a ridicule on every part of the 
Platonic philofophy. 

the 
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the outfide of this world, there are certain invi- 
fible images. 

BIDDER. 

And where are they ? 

SOCRATES. 

No where; * if they could be in any place, 
they would not be at all. 

BIDDER. 

I fee no fuch images as you talk of. 

SOCRATES. 

And no wonder; for the eyes of your foul 
are blinded: but I fee the images of all things: 
I fee another body of thine, not vifible to the 
corporeal eye, and another of myfelf: every 
thing, in lhort, is double. 

BIDDER. 

You are fo wife, and fo lharp-fighted, I muft 
purchafe you—What do you alk for him ? 

MERCURY. 

You muft give me two talents. 

BIDDER. 

I take him at that price. I will pay you the 
money prefently. 

* If they couU, fi&.] See Stanley’s Plato. The Plato¬ 
nic dofhine of ideas is, to fay the truth, very obfcure 
and unintelligible, as may be feen by confuting the works 
of that philofopher, and Lucian has accordingly reprefent- 
ed it in rhe^moR ridiculous light.. 


MIL 
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MERCURY. 

What is your name ? 

BIDDER. 

•f Dion of Syracufe. 

MERCURY. 

Take him away, and fpced you well with 
him. Now, Epicurus, I mull call you. Who 
buys him ? This, gentlemen, is a J difciple of 
the laughing philofopher, and the drunken one, 
whom I juft now. put up to fale : he has the 
advantage of them both in one thing, that he 
has more wickednefs in him. Moreover, he is 
very good-natured, and a great lover of eating. 

BIDDER. 

What is the price of him ? 

MERCURY. 

Two minse. 

BIDDER. 

Take them : but tell me what food is he 
moft fond of ? 

MERCURY. 

He lives upon fweet things, fuch as have 
the tafte of honey, particularly, figs. 

f Dion of Syracufi.] See Cornelius Nepos’s Life of Dion. 
Diodorus Siculus tells us, that Plato was fold in Sicily for 
twenty mina:. Book xv. p. 461. 

t A difuple, £sc.] Epicurus is called a difciple of De¬ 
mocritus, becaufe he adopted his theory of atoms ; and of 
Ariftippus alto, becaufe his' ideas of fenfual pleafure were 
fuppofed to coincide, in a great meafure, with thofe of that 
celebrated philofopher, BID* 
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BID D E R. 

They are eafily procured : 1 will buy him a 
load of—good * Carians. 

JUPITER. 

Call another: him yonder, with the bald 
pate and forrowful countenance, from the Por¬ 
tico, 

MERCURY. 

Well thought on : for a number of people 
are got, I fee, about the market-place, in ex¬ 
pectation of him. I am now, gentlemen, go¬ 
ing to fell the rnoft perfeCt of all men, virtue 
itfelf: which amongft you is defirous of en- 
groffing all knowlege ? 

BIDDER. 

What fayeft thou ? 

MERCURY. 

He alone is wife, he alone is beautiful, juft, 
brave, a rhetorician, a legiflator, a monarch, 
and what not ? 

BIDDER. 

An excellent cook too, I fuppofe, a cobler, 
a fmith, and fo forth. 

MERCURY. 

So it feetns. 

* Carians. 1 i. e. Carian figs: the belt* figs came from 
Rhodes ; thofe of Caria were an inferior fort, and generally 
given to flares, and for this rcafon, as being cheaper, they 
are preferred by the ptirchafer of Epicurus, for whom he 
thinks they would be good enough. 

tlD- 
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BIDDER. 

Come this way, friend, and tell me, for I am 
going to buy you, what fort of a man you are: 
and tirfl of all, inform me, whether you are 
not fadly chagrined at being fold thus for a 
Have. 

CHRYSIP. PUS. 

Not at all: thefe things are not in our own 
power, and what is not in our power fhould be 
indifferent to us. 

B I ‘D D E R. 

I do not undeifland you. 

CHRYSIPPUS. 

Not underftand me ? do not you know that 
fome things are f preferable and others.irejedl:- 
able ? 

BIDDER. 

Still unintelligible. 

CHRYSIPPUS. 

May be fo ; you are not accuftomcd to our 
terms, nor have the faculty of cataleptic per¬ 
ception ; but the learned, who underftand the 

t Preferable .] See Stanley’s account of the Stoics. It 
would take up more time than either I or my readers have 
to fpare, to explain all the tenets and opinions here allud¬ 
ed to. I mull refer the cuiious, therefore, to Diog. Laer¬ 
tius, Cicero De limbus, and, above all, to the excellent 
Stanley’s Hiftory of Philofophers, and fliall never enter in¬ 
to a full explanation of the terms but when it is abfolutely 
neceflary. 


rationale 
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rationale of things, not only know this, but can 
tell the difference between the fymbatna and pa- 
rafymbama. 

BIDDER. 

Symbama and parafy mbama! in the name of 
philofophy, I intreat thee let me know the 
meaning of them : for I know not how it is, 
but the harmony of thefe words ftrikes my ear 
mofl furprifingly: do not refufe me. 

CHRYSIPPUS. 

I will not: fuppofe a man that is lame hits 
his lame foot againft a ftone, and is fuddenly 
wounded, now the lamenefs which he had be¬ 
fore was fymbatna, or the accident 1 ; and the 
wound which he got over and above is the pa¬ 
rafymbama, or accident upon accident. 

BIDDER. 

How ingenious! What elfe are you famous 
for? 

C H R Y S I P, p U S. 

Word-nets, which I catch every body in that 
talks to roe: I hedge them in, and dumb¬ 
found them immediately; and this I do by my 
renowned fyllogifm, 

BIDDER. 

A moft powerful and invincible faculty in¬ 
deed 1 

CHRYSIPPUS. 

ObfefVe now: fuppofe you have a little boy. 

BID- 
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BIDDER. 

Well, what then ? 

CHRYSIPPUS. 

If by chance, as he is rambling by the ri¬ 
ver fide a * crocodile lhould feize upon him, 
and promife afterwards to reftore the child 
to you, on condition that you tell him truly 
whether he had determined at that time, in 
in his own mind to reftore him or not: what 
would you fay was the crocodile’s refolu- 
tion ? 

BIDDER. 

You ha^e alked me a queftion not eafy to be 
refolved, nor can I poffibly anfwer it. I befeech 
you anfwer it yourfelf; left, before I am able 
to do it, my boy fhould be devoured. 

CHRYSIPPUS. 

Never fear: I will teach you more wonderful 
things than this. 

BIDDER. 

What are they i 

• A crocodile .] This fpecies of argumentation, quibble, 
quiddity, or whatever we may chufe to call it, takes its 
name, like the rell, .from a ridiculous and improbable cir¬ 
cumstance, invented for the purpofe, andisamongft thofe 
absurdities, the bare mention of which, without any re¬ 
mark or illustration, renders it fufticiently ridiculous. 

Vox.. I. Ff CHRY- 
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CHRYS1PPUS. 

* The reaper, the ruler, the Eleftra, and 
the maik. 

BIDDER. 

What do you mean by the maik, and the 
Eledtra ? 

CHRYSIPPUS. 

I mean Flcdira, the famous daughter of Aga¬ 
memnon ; who knew fomc-thing, and at the 
fame time knew it not. When Oreftes flood 
before her u.,difcovcred, fhc knew Oreftes was 
her brother, but fhe knew not that he who 
flood before her was Oredcs, 

* The reaper, fjfr.] “ Sophifinntb hujus (fays the fa¬ 
mous annotator M. du S.) meininetunt alii antiqui ferip- 
tores, nemo autem excmplum afilrt unde eerto quid hicrit, 
conllet:” and a little after, fpe.tking of the ruler, “ hujus, 
fays he, Diog. Latrt. oblitus vldttur, nec quid fit, con- 
jetffura ailequi poilum.” M. du S. we fee fairly, acknow¬ 
ledges, with regard to both the reaper and the ruler, 
that he cannot tell what they were, nor does he know how 
to explain them. It is a talk, therefore, which 1 lhall not 
prefume to undertake : though, by raking painfully into 
the dull of antiquity, all thefe ft range riddles might pro¬ 
bably be folvcd: but the reader, I hope, will think with 
me, that, “ il ne vant pas la peine.” Chrylippus and his 
followers had, we are told, a great many more of thefe 
pretty fophifms of different appellations, fuch as the So¬ 
rites, Achilles, Corauta, Nemo, and feveral others, equal¬ 
ly ridiculous with thofe which Lucian laughs at: thefe 
were adopted and improved upon by our fchoolmen in the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. 


But 
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But now you fhall hear the malk, that moffc 
admirable of all fyllogifms. Anfwer me, now, 
do you know your own father ? 

BIDDER. 

Aye, furc. 

CHRYSIPPUS. 

Suppofe then a man {landing before you 
malkcd, and I afle you, do you know this man ? 
What would you fay ? 

BID D E U. 

Certainly : that 1 did not know him. 

C H R V S I P P U S. 

And yet*that very man was your father: if 
you did not know him, therefore, it is plain 
you do not know your own father. 

B I D D E R. 

True; but if he was unmaiked, I fhould 
know him well enough. But, inform me; what 
is the end of all your wifdom, and when you are 
arrived at the perfedtion of virtue, how will 
you adt ? 

CHRYSIPPUS. 

Follow nature, and enjoy her blefiings, as 
riches, health, and fo forth : but firfl we muft 
labour hard, pore over fmall written manus¬ 
cripts, colledt commentaries, abound in * fole- 


• Snlccfm.'] See Watts’s Logic. 

F f a 
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cifms and obfcurity ; and, to crown all, you 
can never be a wife man without taking three 
draughts of hellebore. 

B I D D F. R. 

All this is noble, and north) - of a man; but, 
tell me, to be a ufurer (for fo you leer to inti¬ 
mate), does that too become the man who is 
purged with hellebore, and arrived at the per¬ 
fection of virtue ? 

C H R Y S 1. P P U S. 

Molt certainly : only the wife fhould be 
ufurers: for to f A llogize, you know, and to 
ferape together is the fame thing : moreover, 
it becomes the wife man, not only to take in- 
tereft, but intered upon intcaft : for knoweft 
thou not that there is a fir It ulury, and likevvife 
a fecond ufury, the daughter of it ? you lee, 
therefore, what the J fyllogilm fays, if the wife 
man may take the firft ufury, he may take the 

f To fyllogize , &c.] The wit of this depends on the 
fimilarity of found between ttvo Greek winds of different 
lignifications: but puns, as Addifon obferves, are untranf- 
latable. 

J Tbefyllogifm .] Lucian’s obfervation here is no lefs 
arch than true, and in ridicule of the ancient philofophers, 
tends to (hew, that by puzzling fyllogifm, and falfe reafou- 
ing, men may prove any thing; and not only this, but im¬ 
mediately after, by the fame method, prove the diredt con¬ 
trary, as appears in the example of the ftone which fol¬ 
lows. 


fecond j 
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fccond; now he does take the firft, ergo, he 
may take the fccond. 

BIDDER. 

We may fay the fame thing then with regard 
to the ftipend you receive from your pupils, 
whence it plainly appears, that none but good 
men take a reward for teaching virtue. 

CHRYSIPPUS. 

You are perfectly right; nor do I take it for 
my own fake, but for the fake of him that gives 
it to me; for as one man muft be the pourer 
in, the other the pourer out, is is proper I 
fhould be' the former, and my difciple the 
latter. 

BIDDER. 

I thought you faid juft the contrary: that the 
young man took every thing in, and that you, 
who alone are rich, were the pourer out. 

CHRYSIPPUS. 

You make a jcft of it: but take care I do not 
Ihoot at you with my * indcmonftrable fyllo- 
gifm. 

BIDDER. 

And what am I to fear from that arrow ? 

CHRYSIPPUS. 

Eternal doubt, everlafting filence, and total 
diftradion of mind. This moment, for in- 

* JuJcmtmJlrablc ,] See Diogen. Laert. 

F f 3 ftance* 
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fiance, if I have a mind, I can prove you to be 
a ftone, 

BIDDER. 

Into a ftone, fay you ? You are a f Perfcus 
then, it feems. 

CHRYSIPPUS. 

Thus, then, I proceed : is a ftone a body ? 

BIDDER. 

Certainly. 

CHRYSIPPUS. 

And what is an animal, is not that a body ? 

BIDDER. 

No doubt of it. 

CHRYSIPPUS. 

And are not you an animal ? 

BIDDER. 

So it feems. 

CHRYSIPPUS. 

If you are a body, therefore, you muft be a 
ftone. 

BIDDER. 

By no means: but for heaven’s fake fet ma 
free, and make me a man again, as I was be¬ 
fore. 

CHRYSIPPUS. 

So I will, with all the eafe in the world: 
anfwer me now, is every body an animal ? 

f A Perfcus .] Alluding to the well-known fiory of th# 
Gorgon’s head, which turned the beholder into flone. 

B I D- 
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BIDDER. 

No. 

c h r y s 1 i> p u s. 

Is '■ (lone an animal ? 

BIDDER. 

No. 

CHRYSIPPUS. 

Arc you a body ? 

BIDDER. 

Certainly. 

C H R V S 1 P P U S. 

Being a body, you are an animal! 
BIDDER. 

True, f 

CHRYSIPPUS. 

Being an animal, therefore, you cannot be a 
{lone. 

BIDDER. 

Very well done, indeed; the vital fpirit was 
juft departing, and my limbs, like Niobe's, be¬ 
gan to petrify. I will buy you, however; 
what is the price of him ? 

MERCURY. 

Twelve mina;. 

BIDDER. 

Here, take the money. 

M ,E R C U R Y. 

Do you purchafc hitn for yourfelf only? 

BIDDER. 

No : for all thefe that you fee here. 

Ff 4 
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MERCURY. 

A fine number of them, indeed, rare broad- 
fhouldered fellows, and fit for * reapers. 

J U r I T E R. 

Come, let us have no delays; call out an¬ 
other. 

MERCURY. 

Come forth, you f Peripatetic there, the 
beautiful, the rich : now, gentlemen, who 
buys my wifefl: of all philofophers, fkilled in 
every fcience. 

BIDDER. 

What is he famous for ? 

MERCURY. 

Temperance, juftice, knowledge of life, and, 
above all, for his * double character. 

BIDDER. 

What do you mean ? 

* For reaperi.~\ Th $spt£oms hojts a|ioi, fays Lucian, i. e. 
digni qui colleg.mt manipulas, aut opus agris faciunt; 
propei fellows for reapers, alluding to the fophifm above 
mentioned, called by that name. 

-)■ Pcrifatrtic."] Ariftotle. 

* Double iharablcr.') Alluding to Ariftotle’s re; Xoyaj 

iff-oiTE^iKov; re$ t£vTtfixtt( Ta; gnroptxus, the doctrine 

of Ariftotle, we are told, was of two kinds, exoteiic, and 
acroatic : under the fir ft were ranked rhetoric, meditation, 
nice difputes on the knowlege of civil things; under the 
other, the more remote and fubtle philofophy, the contem¬ 
plation of nature, and dialedtive difeeptations. See Stan- 
!<’) a Life of Ariftotle. 
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MERCURY. 

He appears one thing without, and another 
within ; remember, therefore, before you pur- 
chafe him, fome call him efoteric, and fome. 
exoteric. 

BIDDER. 

What are his principal tenets? 

MERCURY. 

That the -f fummum bonum confifts in three 
things, in the foul, in the body, and in ex¬ 
ternals. 

BIDDER. 

He fesrms to have great knowledge of man¬ 
kind. What do you alk for him ? 

MERCURY. 

Twenty minse. 

BIDDER. 

A great price! 

MERCURY. 

By no means, friend; for he feems to have 
fomething rich about him, fo that you would 
be no lofer by the purchafe: befides, he can 
tell you how long a flea lives, to what depth 
the fea is lighted by the fun, and what fort of 
foul oyfters have. 

• 

Summum honum.) Ariftotle held that the fummum bo. 
num, or greateft poffible beatitude, confided in the func¬ 
tion of perfeft life, according to virtue ; and the ufe of 
virtue, according to nature, without any impediment. 

BID- 
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BIDDER. 

O Hercules! what a curious difcuffion ! 

MERCURY. 

What would you fay if you woe to tv. .tr his 
infinitely more fubtle difcoveries concerning 
feed, and generation, and the formation of em¬ 
bryos in the womb; and how man is a rifible 
animal, and an afs neither a rifible animal, 
nor a building, nor a failing one. 

BIDDER. 

Mofl: wonderful dodtrines, indeed, and amaz¬ 
ingly ufeful! I will give you tw enry for him. 

MERCURY. 

Very well. Who have we left ? O, this 
Sceptic, you * Pyrrhia there, ftand forth, 
that you may be fold immediately : numbers 
are going away, I fee, and the fale raufl be 
amongft a very few. Now, gentlemen, who 
buys him ? 

BIDDER. 

I will: but firft tell me, you, what do you 
know ? 

^PHILOSOPHER. 

Nothing. 

BID. 

* Pyrrhia .] Meaning Pyrrho, the famous fceptic; as he 
is putting up to fale, he calls him Pyrrhia, the name of 
a Have. 

f Phihfopbcr.] As nothing remains in the original but 
the initial letters <MA. the commentators are in doubt 

whether 
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BIDDER. 

What do you mean ? 

PHILOSOPHER. 

That nothing appears to me to be certain. 

BIDDER. 

And are we nothing ourfelves ? 

PHILOSOPHER. 

That I am not certain of. 

BIDDER. 

And do you know yourfelf to be nothing ? 

PHILOSOPHER. 

That Ljrrfrftill more in doubt about. 

' BIDDER. 

Strange perplexity! but what are thofe feales 
for ? 

PHILOSOPHER. 

In them I weigh the reafons on each fide, 
and when I find the balance equal on both, 
conclude that I know nothing. 

BIDDER. 

And can you do any thing elfe well ? 

PHILOSOPHER. 

Every thing, but overtake a fugitive. 


whether Lucian meant the contraction Phil, for Philolb* 
pher, or the famous fceptic Philo. I have preferred the 
former, beenufe Pyrrho, the founder, had been mention, 
ed before, and Lucian did not mean to change the perfon, 
but only to call him by the general name of philofopher ; 
it is a matter, however, of no great confequence which 
name we call him by. 


B I D. 
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BIDDER. 

And why not that ? 

PHILOSOPHER. 

Becaufe, friend, I cannot * apprehend him. 

BIDDER. 

I believe you, for you fecm very lazy, and 
very ignorant: but what is the fum of all your 
knowlege ? 

PHILOSOPHER. 

To learn nothing, to hear' nothing, and to 
fee nothing. 

B I D D E R. * * 

And fo, you fay, you are deaf and b'lind. 

PHILOSOPHER. 

Aye, and, moreover, without fenfe or judg¬ 
ment, and in nothing differing from a mere 
worm. 

BIDDER. 

With all thefe good qualities, I fhall cer¬ 
tainly buy you: what do you think him 
worth ? 

MERCURY. 

An Attic mina. 

* Apprehend him.~\ u xena>Mp£ant. “ Keerafa/Joamr, fays 
a learned commentator, ad intelledlus facultatem creber- 
rhne referunt Sceptici, negantque aiiquid a fe Comphe- 
hendi.” The word apprehend, luckily anfwers eaca&ly to 
the original in its double fenfe. 


B 1 D- 
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BIDDER. 

There it is: what fay you, friend, have I 
f bought you ? 

PHILOSOPHER. 

That remains a doubt. 

BIDDER. 

By no means, for I have bought and paid 
for you. 

PHILOSOPHER. 

That I muft fonfider on, and call in quef- 
tion. 

. B I D D E R. 

Followme, however, as a fervant ought. 

PHILOSOPHER. 

Who knows whether you fpeak truth or 
not ? 

BIDDER. 

The crier there, my money, and every body 
here prefent. 

PHILOSOPHER. 

And are there any prefent ? 

BIDDER. 

I fhall throw you into the * mill, and con- 

f Have l hovvht j"w.] The Sceptic’s doubting, after 
all, whether he was bought or not, and whether any body 
was prefent, are fine drokes of true humour. The whele 
fatire on the abfurdity of univerfalScepticifm, is, indeed, 
inimitable. 

* lbe mill.] This was a common punilhment, both 
amongft the Greeks and Romans. Terence always fends 
bis Haves ad piftrinum. 
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vince you that I am your matter, by + chiro- 
logy. 

PHILOSOPHER. 

Of that I beg leave to doubt. 

BIDDER. 

By heaven, but I have determined it al¬ 
ready. 

MERCURY. 

Ceafe contradicting, and follow your matter. 
I invite you all here, gentlemen, tomorrow, 
when I Ihall fell you fome common people, 
lawyers, mechanics, and fo forth. 

•f Chirology .] The critics explain this paflhgt , by tell¬ 
ing us that the x^tirru Aeys;, or bcft kind of argument, 
was that which, by dint of fophifms, could make the 
weaker caufe appear the ftrongeft; and, on the contrary, 
the vrru, or x.“f u was the word, or weakeft kind of 
argument, which made even a good and juft caufe appear 
to be a bad and unjuft one: and this is the argument by 
which the buyer was to convince the philofopher that he 
was in the wrong. Lucian, however, feems to me, in this 
place, though it is not fuggefted by any of his commen¬ 
tators, to play upon the word x ll ( u i ar, d to intimate that 
the philofopher fhould be convinced by the hand argument 
(in the fame manner as we fay argumenttim baculinum), 
or a good beating, which I have ventured to render by 
the word chiroiogy, which may be applied to both mean- 
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